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PREFACE. 


^T'HMt  affairs  bf  America  hdve  lately  eri-^ 
gaged  a  great  deal  bf  the  public  attention* 
before  the  prefint  war,  there  were  but  a  mery 
few  ibho  niade  the  hijiory  of  that  quarter^ 
of  the  world  any  part  of  their  Jiudy ;  though 
the  matter  is  certainly  very  curious  itfelf  and 
extremely  interejiing  to  us  as  a  trading 
people. 


A^:g'  '^^m-h  ^Sy  ;, 


r-i    s 


\4^^ii2f'%'£^  w^^^. 


ithe  hijiory  of  a  Country  which,  thoUgh  vaft 
in  extent,  is  the  property  only  of  four  nations', 
and  which,  though  peopled  probably  for  a  fe^ 
ries  of  ages,  is  only  known  to  the  refi  of  thi 
world  for  about  two  centuries,  doei  not  natu-" 
tally  afford  matter  for  many  Volumes,  Tet  it 
ts  certain,  that,  to  acquire  a  proper  knowledge 
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P    R    E    F    A    C    IT- 

6f  the  hijlory  of  the  events  in  America,  3 
iJea  of  its  prefent  Jiate,  and  a  competent  judg^'^ 
ment  of  its  trade,  a  great  deal  of  reading  has 
been  found  requifte.  And  I  may  add,  that, 
the  reading,  on  many  parts  of  this  fubjeB  ac| 
dry  and  difgufting ;  that  authors  have  treated 
on  it,  fome  pithout  a  fujicient  knowledge  of 
the  fubje£l>,  and' others^  infuch  a  manner  as  no 
knowledge  of  the  fuhjeSi,  in  the  author  could 
induce  any  body  to.  b^ecome.  readers,  Xkatfome 
are  loaded  with  a  lumber  of  matter  that  can. 
interefi  very  few,  andthat  others  obfcure  th^^ 
truth  in  many  particulars,  to  gratify  the  lo.w- 
prejudices  of  parties,  and,  I  may  fay,  of  na^. 
tions.  Whatever  is  written  by  the  Englijh 
fettled  in  our  colonies,  is  to  be  read  with  great 
caution  ',  becaufe  very  few  of  them  write  with- 
out.a  bias  to  the  inter ejl  of  th^  particular  pro- 
■  vince  to  which  they  belong,  or  perhaps  to  a  par-- 
ticular  faSlion  in  that  province.  It  is  only  by 
comparing  the  printed  accounts  with  one  ano- 
ther,  and  thofe  with  the  bejl  private  informa- 
tions,  and  corre£iing  all  by  authentic,  matter 
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cf  record,   that  ime  caa  ^c(^er  tbi  trutk^i 
and  this  bath  been  a  matter  offome  d^cuky^  M 

Wpf^tJb  regard  to  tH  foreigi^  fitplemenf-^A 
recourfe  was  had  to  the  beji  printed  accounts, 
of  travellers  and  others  j  and,  in  fome  point Sy 
. to  private  information  from  intelligent  tra*^ 
ders.     T^he  materials  for  the  foreign  fettle^'  - 
ments  are  far  from  being  as  perfe^,  or  as 
much  to  be  depended  upon,  as  we  could  wijh ; 
it  was  very  feldom  that  I  could  venture  to 
tranfcribe  any  thing  direSlly  from  them,  with-' 
out  fome  addition  or  Come  cor,re£live, .  '    ."   ''"^  \ 

^'  In  the  hifiorical  part  of  this  *work,  1  fxed 
my  eye  principally  on  fome  capital  matters, 
which  might  the  mofi  fully  engage  and  beJi 
reward,  the  attention  of  the  reader -,  andift 
treating  ofthofe,  1,  dwelt  only  upon  fuch  events 
as  feemed  to  me  to  afford  fome  political  in^ 
firuBion,  or  to  open  the,  cbara&ers  of  the 
principal  c^dfprs  in  thofe  great  fcenes.  %he 
affairs  which  feemed  mofi  worthy  of  an  ac- 


^■ 


Y^i'- 


count 


preface; 

count  of  any  length,    are  thofe  Jplendid  and 
remarkable  events  of  the  difcovery  of  Ame" 

rica,  and  the  conqueji  of  the  only  two  civi" 
lized  kingdoms  it  contained.      "^  ■■ 

In  treating  of  other  parts,  1  have  given  Jo 
much  of  the  hi/lory  of  each  country  as  may 
ferve  to  Jhew,  when  and  upon  what  princi- 
pies  it  was  planted,  to  enable  the  reader  the 
better  to  judge  ofitsprefent  condition,  I'h^fe 
accounts  are  very  Jhort ;  and,  confdering  of 
what  fort  of  matter  fuch  hijlories  are  com^ 
pofed,  I  believe  t  Jhall  deferve  as  much  fot* 
'what  I  have  omitted,  as  for  what  I  have 
snjerted.  If  I  could  not .  write  well  upon 
any  fubjeB,  I  have  endeavoured  always  to 
write  concifely. 

My  principal  view,  in  treating  of  the  fe^ 
veral  fettlements,  was,  to  draw  every  thing 
towards  their  trade,  which  is  the  point  that 
concerns  us  the  moji  materially  ;  for  which 
rea/on,  I  have  but  little  confidered  their  civil, 
and  yet  lefs  their  natural  hijiory,  Jurther 

than 


PREFACE. 

than  as  they  tended  to  throw  fome  tight  upon 
the  commerce  of  thefe  countries ;  except  where 
the  matters  were  very  curious,  and  ferved  to 

diverjify  the  work,  , v  .» 

//  is  not  to  be  expeBed  that  a  performance 
of  this  kind  can  be  written  equally  throughout. 
In  fome  places ,  the  fubjeB  refufes  all  orna- 
ment i  and  the  matter,  dry  in  itfelf  is  by 
no  art  to  be  made  otherwife :  in  fome,  a  con- 
tagion communicated  from  the  dulnefs  of  ma- 
terials,  which  yet  were  neceffary  to  the  work, 
may  probably  appear  -,  in  many,  and  perhaps 
the  mofl  blameable  parts,  the  author  alone 
muft  be  anfwerable. 

Having  fpoken  perhaps  a  little  too  hardly 
of  my  materials,  I  muft  except  the  afjiftance 
I  have  had  from  the  judicious  colleSlion  called 
Harris  s  Voyages,  There  are  not  many  finer 
pieces  than  the  hiftory  of  Brazil  in  that  col- 
leBion ;  the  light  in  which  the  author  fets  the 
events  in  that  hiftory  is  fine  and  inftructive  -, 
fin  uncommon  Jpirit  prevails  through  it  -,  and 
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bis  refnarks  are  every  where  Jiriking  and 
deep,  The  little  Jketch  I  have  given  in  the 
part  of  Portuguefe  America,  if  it  has  any^ 
merit,  is  entirely  due  to  that  original.  HoW" 
ever  the  accounts  given  of  many  things  in  that 
part  of  his  work  which  relates  to  the  Englijh 
and  French  fettlements  may  be  defeSlive,  and 

fuited  rather  to  the  ancient  than  to  the  pre^ 

JhAt  Jiate  of  affairs  in  that  part  of  the  world ; 
tis  remarks  have  rarely  this  fault ;  and  where 
I  differ  frofn  him  in  any  refpeSl,  it  is  with 
deference  to  the  judgment  of  a  writer,  to  whom 
this  nation  is  much  obliged,  for  endeavouring 
every  where  with  fo  much  good  fenfe  and  elo-^ 
quence  to  roufe  that  fpirit  of  generous  enter ^ 

prize,  that  can  alone  make  any  nation  power^ 

ful  or  glorious, 
,         At  D,   1761. 
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PART     I.  ^ 

77)e  difcovery  of  America^    and  the 
reduEiion  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 


CHAP.      I. 

Tihe  Jlate  of  Europe  before  the  difcovery  of 
America.  The  projeB  of  Columbus,  His 
application  to  fever al  courts.  His  fuccefsful 
application  to  that  of  Spain.  His  voyage. 
The  difcovery  of  the  Bahamas  and  Greater 
Antilles. 

JJj^fJ^jfj^^  H  E  R  E  was  an  extraordinary 
<(*^  5<.J>  coincidence  of  events  at  the  time 

i^    T   38C>  that   the   difcovery  of  America 

<S^)8(w5>  ^^^^  ?"^  ^^  ^^.^  principal ;  the 
V'«'S0r'sZ^>«r'  invention  of  printing,  the  mak- 
ing of  gunpowder,  the  improvement  of  na- 
vigation, the  revival  of  ancient  learning,  and 
the  reformation  ;  all  of  thefe  confpired  to 
change  the  face  of  Europe  entirely.  At  this 
time  the  principal  monarchies  began  to  knit, 
apd  to  acquire  the  ftrength,  and  take  the  form, 
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they  have  at  this  day.  Before  this  period,  the 
planners  of  Europe  were  wholly  barbarous ; 
even  in  Italy,  where  the  natural  milclnefs  of 
the  climate  and  the  dawnipg  of  literature  had 
a  little  foftened  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
introduced  fomething  approaching  towards 
politenefs,  the  hiftory  preceding  this  psra,  and 
indeed  for  fome  time  after  it,  is  nothing  but 
one  feries  of  treafons,  ufurpations,  murders, 
and  maflacres :  nothing  of  a  manly  courage, 
nothing  of  a  folid  and  rational  policy.  Scarce 
any  ftate  had  then  very  extenfive  views,  or 
looked  much  further  than  to  the  prefer t  ad- 
vantage. They  did  not  well  comprehend  the 
complicated  fyftem  of  interefls  that  Europe 
formed  even  long  before  this.  Lewis  the 
eleventh,  who  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  wif'ft  princes  in  his  time,  and  one  who 
facrificed  every  thing  to  his  ambition,  facri- 
ficed  one  of  the  fairefl  obje6ls  of  that  am- 
bition to  a  pique,  which  fince  his  time  could 
have  little  influence  on  the  counfels  of  any 
prince.  His  fon,  Charles  the  eighth,  as  he 
won  Italy  without  either  courage  or  conduct, 
fo  he  loft  it  by  a  chain  of  falfe  mealiires,, 
fuch  as  we  may  venture  to  fay  has  no  pa- 
rallel in  later  times.  A  wild  romantic  cou- 
rage in  the  Northern  and  Wcftern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  a  wicked  policy  in  the  Italian 
ftates,  was  the  charadler  of  that  age.  If 
\vc  look  into   the    manners   of   the    courts, 
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there  appear  but  vefy  faint  mark^  of  cultiva- 
tion and  politenefs.  The  interview  between 
our  Edward  the  fourth  and  his  brother  of 
France,  wherein  they  were  both  caged  up 
like  wild  hearts^  (hews  difpofitions  very  re- 
mote from  a  true  fenfe  of  honour,  from  the 
dignity  of  their  ftations,  or  any  juft  ideas  of 
politenefs  and  humanity.  All  the  anecdotes 
which  remain  of  thefe  and  other  courts,  are 
in  the  fame  fpirit. 

If  the  courts  had  made  fuch  poor  ad- 
vances in  policy  and  politenefs,  which  might 
ieem  the  natural  growth  of  courts  at  any 
time,  both  the  courts  and  the  people  were 
yet  lefs  advanced  in  ufeful  knowledge.  The 
little  learning  which  then  fubfifted,  was  only 
the  dotage  of  the  fcholaftic  philofophy  of 
words ;  together  with  the  infancy  of  po-* 
liter  learning,  which  only  concerned  words 
too,  though  in  another  way.  The  elegance 
and  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue  was  then 
the  higheft,  and  almoft  the  only  point  of  a 
fcholar's  ambition.  Mathematical  learning 
was  little  valued  or  cultivated.  The  true  fy- 
ftem  of  the  heavens  was  not  dreamed  of. 
There  was  no  knowledge  at  all  of  the  real 
form  of  the  earth  j  and  in  general  the  ideas 
of  mankind  were  not  extended  beyond  their 
fenfible  horizon. 

In  this  (late  of  affairs  Chriftopher  Co- 
lumbus,  a   native  of  Genoa,  undertook  to 
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extend  the  boundaries  which  ignorance  had 
given  to  the  world.  This  man's  defign  arofe 
from  the  juft  idea  he  had  formed  of  the  figure 
of  the  earth  ;  tho'  the  maps,  more  erroneous 
than  his  conjectures,  made  him  miftake  the 
objedl.  His  defign  was  to  find  a  pafifage  to 
China  and  India  by  the  Weftern  Ocean.  It  is 
not  improbable,  that  befides  the  glory  attend- 
ing fuch  a  difcovery,  and  the  private  advan- 
tages of  fortune  he  might  propofe  to  derive 
from  it,  Columbus  had  a  further  incentive 
from  national  jealoufy  and  refentment.  Ve- 
nice and  Genoa  were  then  almoft  the  only 
trading  powers  in  Europe  j  and  they  had  no 
other  fupport  of  their  power  but  their  com- 
merce. This  bred  a  rivalfhip,  a  jealoufy,  and 
frequent  wars  between  them;  but  in  traffick 
Venice  was  much  fuperior ;  flie  had  drawn  to 
herfelf  almoft  the  whole  commerce  of  India, 
always  one  of  the  moft  valuable  in  the  world, 
and  then  carried  on  only  by  the  way  of  Egypt 
and  the  Red  Sea.  An  emulation  of  this  kind 
might  probably  have  put  Columbus  on  finding 
another  and  more  diredt  paflage  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  and  by  that  means  transferring  this 
profitable  trade  to  his  own  country.  But  nei- 
ther that  which  he  fought,  nor  that  which  he 
found,  wasdeftinedforhis  country.  However, 
he  performed  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen,  and 
made  his  firft  propofal  at  home  j  at  home  it 
was  rejected,,  Difchargedof  this  obligation,  he 
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applied  to  the  court  of  France,  and  meeting 
no  better  fuccefs  there,  he  offered  next  his 
fervices  to  our  Henry  the  feventh.  This 
prince  was  rather  a  prudent  fteward  and  ma- 
nager of  a  kingdom  than  a  great  king,  and 
one  of  thofe  defenfive  geniufes  who  are  the 
laft  in  the  world  to  relifli  a  great  but  proble- 
matical defign.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that 
his  brother,  whom  Columbus  had  employed 
to  folicit  in  England,  after  feveral  years  fpent 
here,  had  little  fuccefs  in  his  negociation.  But 
in  Portugal,  where  he  applied  himfelf  after  his 
failure  here,  his  offers  were  not  only  rejedted 
but  he  was  infulted  and  ridiculed ;  ne  found, 
however,  in  thefe  infults,  and  this  ridicule,  a 
new  incitement  to  purfue  his  fcheme,  urged 
forward  by  the  flings  of  anger  and  resentment. 
Laft  of  all  he  exercifed  his  intereft  and  his 
patience  for  eight  years  together  at  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella.  There  is  a  fort  of  en- 
thufiafm  in  all  projeftors,  abfolutely  neceffary 
for  their  affairs,  which  makes  them  proof 
againft  the  moft  fatiguing  delays,  the  moft 
mortifying  difappointments,  the  moll  fliock- 
ing  infultSj  and,  what  is  feverer  than  all,  the 
prefumptuou^  judgments  of  the  ignorant  upon 
their  defigns.  Columbus  had  a  fufficient 
fliare  of  this  quality.  He  had  every  day, 
during  this  long  fpace,  to  combat  with  every 
objedion  that  want  of  knowledge,  or  that  a 
falfe  knowledge,  could  propofc.     Some  held 
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that  the  known  world,  which  they  thought 
was  all  that  could  be  known,  floated  like  a  vafl: 
Icum  upon  the  ocean  -,  that  the  ocean  itfelf 
was  infinite.     Others,  who  entertained  more 
juft  notions,  and  believed  that  the  whole  of 
the  earth  and  waters  compofed  one  vaft  globe, 
drew  a  confequence  from  it  as  abfurd  as  the 
former  opinion.      For  they  argued,  that  if 
Columbus  fhould  fail  beyond  a  certain  point, 
the  convexity  of  this  globe  would  prevent  his 
return.     As  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  every  one 
abounded  with  objedfions.     His  whole  time 
was  fpent  in  fruitlefs  endeavours  to  enlighten 
ignprance,  to  remove  prejudice,  and  to  van- 
quifh  that  obftinate  incredulity,  which  is  of 
all  others  the  greateft  enemy  to  improvement, 
rejecting  every  thing  as  falfe  and  abfurd,  which 
is  ever  fo  little  out  of  the  track  of  common  ex- 
perience ;  and  it  is  of  the  more  dangerous  con- 
fequence, as  it  carries  a  delufive  air  of  coolnefs, 
of  temper  and  wifdom.    With  all  this,  he  had  , 
yet  greater  difficulties  from  the  interefls  of 
mankind,  than  from  their  malignity  and  ig- 
norance. The  expence  of  the  undertaking,  in- 
confiderable  as  this  expence  was,  was  at  the 
bottom  the  chief  fupport  of  the  other  objec- 
tions, and  had  more  weight  than  all  the  reft 
together.     However,   with  an  afliduity  and 
lirmnefs  of  mind,  never  enough  to  be  admired 
and  applauded,  he  at  length  overcame  all  diffi- 
culties i  and,  to  his  inexpreffible  joy,  with  a 

fleet 
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fleet  of  three  fliips,  and  the  title  and  com- 
mand of  an  admiral,  fet  fail  on  the  third  of 
Aiiguft,  1492,  on  a  voyage  the  moft  daring 
and  grand  in  the  delign,  and  in  the  event  of 
which  the  world  was  the  moft  concerned,  of 
any  that  ever  yet  was  undertaken. 

It  muft  not  be  omitted  here,  in  honour  to 
the  fex,  andinjuftice  to  Ifabella,  that  this 
fcheme  was  firft  countenanced,  and  the  equip- 
ment made  by  the  queen  only;  the  king  had  no 
fhare  in  it;  flie  even  raifed  the  money  necef- 
fary  for  the  defign  upon  her  own  jewels,     r/ 

I  do  not  propofe  to  relate  all  the  particulars 
of  Columbus's  voyage  in  a  track  now  fo  well 
known,  and  fo  much  frequented  ;  but  then 
there  was  no  chart  to  dired:  him,  no  lights 
from  former  navigators,  no  experience  of  the 
winds  and  currents  particular  to  thofe  feas. 
He  had  no  guide  but  his  own  genius,  nor  any 
thing  to  comfort  and  appeafe  his  companions, 
difcouraged  and  mutinous  with  the  length  and 
hopeleflhefs  of  the  voyage,  but  fome  indica- 
tions which  he  drew  from  the  cafual  appea-^ 
ranees  of  land  birds  and  floating  fea-weeds, 
moft  of  them  little  to  be  depended  upon,  but 
which  this  wife  commander,  well  acquainted 
with  the  human  heart,  always  knew  how  to 
turn  to  the  beft  advantage.  It  was  in  this  ex- 
pedition that  the  variation  of  thecompafs  was 
firft  obfervedj  an  appearance  which  has  ever 
flnce  puzzled  all  philofophers,  and  which  at 

this 
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this  time  made  a  great  impreffion  upon  Co- 
lumbus's pilots ;  when  in  an  unknown  and 
boundlefs  ocean,  far  from  the  road  of  former 
navigation,  nature  itfelf  feemed  altered,  and 
the  only  guide  they  had  left,  appeared  to  be 
upon  the  point  of  forfaking  them.  But  Co- 
lumbus, with  a  wonderful  quicknefs  and  fa- 
gacity,  pretended  to  difcover  a  phyfical  caufe 
for  this  appearance,  which  tho*  it  did  not 
fatisfy  himfelf,  was  plaufible  enough  to  re- 
move fomething  of  the  terrors  of  his  mariners. 
Expedients  of  this  kind  were  daily  wanting, 
and  the  fertile  genius  of  this  difcoverer  in- 
vented them  daily.  However,  by  frequent 
ufe,  they  began  to  lofe  their  effed:  -,  the  creW 
iniifled  on  his  returning,  and  grew  loud  and 
infolent  in  their  demand.  Some  even  talked 
of  throwing  the  admiral  overboard.  His  in- 
vention, and  almoft  his  hopes  were  near  ex- 
haufted,  when  the  only  thing  which  could 
appeafe  them  happened ;  the  clear  difcovery 
of  land,  after  a  voyage  of  thirty- tliree  days, 
the  longefl  ever  any  man  was  known  to  be 
from  fight  of  Ihore  before  that  time. 

They  landed  on  one  of  the  iflands  now  cal- 
led Lucayos,  or  Bahamas,  which  is  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  this  event ;  and  here  it  was, 
that  the  two  worlds,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expref- 
fion,  were  firft  introduced  to  one  another ; 
a  meeting  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and 
which  produced  great  changes  in  both.    The 
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firft  thing  Columbus  did,  after  thanking  God 
for  the  fuccefs  of  his  important  voyage,  was  to 
take  pofieflionGf  the  ifland  in  the  name  of  their 
Catholic  majefties,  by  fetting  up  a  crofs  upoii 
the  (liore ;  great  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants 
looking  on,  ignorant  and  unconcerned  at  a  ce- 
remony which  was  to  deprive  them  of*  theif 
natural  liberty.  The  Hay  of  the  Spaniards  in 
this  Ifland  was  but  fhort;  they  found,  from  the 
extreme  poverty  of  the  people,  that  thefe  were 
by  no  means  the  Indies,  which  they  fought  for. 
Culumbus  at  his  departure  very  prudently 
took  with  him  fome  of  the  natives,  that  they 
might  learn  the  Spanilh  tongue,  and  b(*  his 
guides  and  interpreters  in  this  new  fcene  of 
affairs;  nor  were  they  unwilling  to  accom- 
pany him.  He  touched  on  feveral  of  the 
iflands  in  the  fame  clufter,  enquiring  every 
where  for  gold,  which  was  the  only  objedt  of 
commerce  he  thought  worth  his  care,  becaufe 
the  only  thing  that  could  give  the  court  r\{ 
Spain  an  high  opinion  of  his  difcoveries.  All 
dired:ed  him  to  a  great  ifland  called  Bohio,  of 
which  they  fpoke  extraordinary  things,  and 
principally  that  it  abounded  in  gold.  They 
told  him  it  lay  to  the  Southward.  To  the 
Southward  he  fleered  his  courfe,  and  found 
the  Ifland,  which  he  called  Hifpaniola,  no 
ways  inferior  to  the  reports;  commodious  har- 
bours, an  agreeable  climate,  a  good  (oil,  and, 
what  was  of  mofl  confequence,  a  cc^Atry  that 

pro- 
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promifed  from  fome  famples  a  great  abun* 
dance  of  gold  ;  inhabited  by  an  humane  and 
hofpitable  people,  in  a  ftate  of  fimplicity  fit 
to  be  worked  upon.  Thefe  circumftances 
determined  Columbus  to  make  this  ifland  the 
center  of  his  defigns,  to  plant  a  colony  there, 
and  toeftablifh  things  in  fomepermanentordei' 
before  he  proceeded  to  further  difcoveries. 
But  to  carry  his  defigns  of  a  fettlement  here, 
and  his  fchemes  of  future  difcoveries  into  exe- 
cution, it  was  neceffary  that  he  fhould  return 
to  Spain  and  equip  himfelf  with  a  properforce. 
He  had  now  collefted  a  futficient  quantity 
of  gold  to  give  credit  to  his  voyage  at  court, 
and  fuch  a  number  of  curiofities  of  all  kinds 
as  might  ftrike  the  imaginations,  and  engage 
the  attention  of  the  people.  Before  he  parted, 
he  took  care  to  fecure  the  friendfliip  of  the 
principal  king  of  the  ifland  by  carefl'es  and 
prefents,  and  under  pretence  of  leaving  him 
a  force  fufHcient  to  affiflhim  againfl  his  ene- 
mies, he  laid  the  ground-work  of  a  colony- 
He  built  a  fort,  and  put  a  fmall  garrifon  of 
Spaniards  into  it,  with  fuch  directions  for 
their  condud:  as  might  have  enfured  their 
fafety  and  the  good  offices  of  the  inhabitants, 
if  the  men  had  not  been  of  that  kind,  who 
are  incapable  of  acting  prudently  either  from 
their  own  or  other  people's  wifdom.  He  did 
every  thing  to  gain  the  efleem  of  the  natives, 
by  the  juflice,  and  even  generofity  of  his  deal- 
ings. 
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jngs,  and  the  politenefs  and  humanity  with 
which  he  behaved  upon  every  occaiion.  He 
fhewed  them  too,  tliat  tho'  it  was  not  in  his 
will,  it  was  not  the  lefs  in  his  power  to  do 
them  mifchief,  if  they  aded  fo  as  to  force  him 
upon  harfher  nieafures.  The  furprifing  efFeds 
of  his  cannon,  and  the  fliarpnefs  of  the  Spanifh 
fwords,  of  which  he  made  an  innocent  oflen- 
tation,  convinced  them  of  this. 

When  the  Spaniards  firft  arrived  in  that 
country,  they  were  taken  for  men  come  from 
heaven  -,    and  it  was  no  wonder,    conlidering 
the  extreme  novelty  of  their  appearance,  and 
the  prodigious  fuperiority  they  had  in  every 
refped:  over  a  people  in  all  the  nakednefs  of 
uncultivated  nature.    Whatever  therefore  the 
Indians  got  from  them,  they  valued  in  an  high 
degree,  not  only  as  curious  and  ufeful,  but 
even  as  things  lacred.     The  perfons  of  the 
Spaniards  were  refpe<fled  in  the  fame  light. 
Columbus,  who  knew  the  value  of  opinion, 
did  all  he  could  to  keep  them  in  their  error  j 
and  indeed  no  adtion  of  his,  either  of  weak- 
nefs  or  cruelty,  could  furnifh  matter  to  un- 
deceive them.    For  which  reafon,  on  his  de- 
parture, he  left  the  people  with  the  bieft  in- 
clinations imaginable  to  nurfe  his  infant  co- 
lony.    And  when  he  defired  fome  of  the  in- 
habitants to  carry  into  Spain,  he  was  more  at 
a  lofs  whom  he  fhould  accept,   than  how  he 
ihould  prevail  upon  them  to  go. 

CHAP. 
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The  difcovery  of  the  Caribbees.     Columbus  re- 
turns to  Europe.     His  behaviour  at  Lifion. 

,,  His  reception  at  Barcelona  by  Ferdinand  and 
*  Ifabella.  Second  voyage  of  Columbus.  The 
condition  of  the  Spaniards  in  Hifpaniola. 
The  City  of  Ifabella  built ,  and  a  Spanijh  co- 
lony fettled.  A  voyage  for  better  dif covering 
the  coaji  of  Cuba. 

ON  his  return  homewards,  ftill  attentive 
to  his  delign,  he  aimed  atfuch  difcoveries 
as  could  be  profecuted  without  deviating  con- 
iidcrably  from  his  courfe.  He  touched  upon 
feveral  iflands  to  the  Southward,  and  difcp- 
vered  the  Caribbees,  of  the  barbarity  of  whofe 
inhabitants  he  had  heard  terrible  accounts  in 
Hifpaniola.  He  had  before  landed  upon  Cuba 
in  his  paflage  from  the  Bahamas.  So  that  in 
this  his  firft  voyage,  he  gained  a  general  know- 
ledge of  all  the  iflands,  which  lie  in  fuch  an 
allonilhing  number  in  that  great  fea  which 
divides  North  and  South  America.  But  hi- 
therto he  neither  knew  nor  fufpedtcd  any 
continent  between  him  and  China. 

He  returned  to  Europe  after  an  abfence  of 
above  fix  months,  and  was  driven  by  a  great 
florrn  into  the  harbour  of  Lifbon.  This  he  did 
flot  look  upon  as  a  misfortune  i  fince  here, 

be 
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he  had  the  fatisfadion  of  convincing  the  Por- 
tuguefedemonftratively  of  what  an  error  they 
were  guilty  in  rejeding  his  propofals.    It  was 
now  his  turn  to  triumph.     Thofe  who  want.j 
fagacity  to  difcern  the  advantages  of  an  offer, 
when  it  is  made  to  themfelves,    and  treat  it^ 
with  the  greateft  fcorn,  are  always  moft  ftung 
with  envy  when  they  adually  fee  thefe  advan- 
tages in  the  hands  of  another.     The  Portu- 
guefe  had  fome   time  before  this  begun  to 
make  a  figure  :  their  fhips  had  coafted  Africa 
for  a  greater  length  than  any  had  done  before 
them,  which  opened  to  them  a  profitable  trade 
to  Guinea.      This  gave  them  a  reputation. 
They  confidered  difcovery  as  their  proper  pro- 
vince ;  and  they  were  enraged  to  fee  that  the 
Caftilians  were  now  let  into  the  fame  path,  in 
confequence  of  an  offer  which  they  had  re- 
jeded.     Some  propofed  to  murder  the  admi- 
ral ;    but  all  were  agreed  to  treat  him  in  the 
mofl  unworthy  manner.     However,  their  de- 
fign  of  infulting  himgave  Columbus  an  oppor- 
tunity at  once  of  gratifying  his  refcntment, 
maintaining  his  own  dignity,  and  afTerting  the 
honour  of  the  flag  of  Caitile.     He  fent  to  the 
king  at  his  firft  entering  the  harbour,   to  de- 
fire  a  liberty  to  come  up  to  Lilbon  and  refrefli, 
as  he  had  his  maflcr'".  orders  not  to  avoid  his 
orts ;  adding,  that  he  was  not  from  Guinea, 
ut  the  Indies.    An  officer  of  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal came  aboard  him  with  an  armed  force, 
7  and 
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and  ordered  him  to  come  afhore,  and  give  an 
account  of  himfelf  to  the  king's  officers.  Co- 
•  .  lumbus  told  him  he  had  the  honour  of  ferving 
>"  the  king  of  Caftile,  and  would  own  himfelf 
accountable  to  no  other.  The  Portuguefe  then 
defired  him  to  fend  the  mafter  of  his  fhip;  this 
he  likewife  refufed,  faying,  that  theadmirals  of 
Caftile  always  crhofe  rather  to  die  than  deliver 
up  themfelves,  or  even  the  meaneft  of  their 
menj  and  if  violence  was  intended,  he  was 
prepared  to  meet  force  with  force.  A  fpirited 
behaviour,  in  almoft  any  circumftance  of 
ftrength,  is  the  moft  politic  as  well  as  the 
moft  honourable  courfe  ;  we  preferve  a  refpedt 
at  leaft:  by  it,  and  with  that  we  generally 
preferve  every  thing  j  but  when  we  lofc  re- 
fpedt,  every  thing  is  loft.  We  invite  rather 
than  fufFer  infults,  and  the  firft  is  the  only 
one  we  can  refift  with  prudence.  Columbus 
found  this ;  the  officer  did  not  purfue  his  de- 
mand J  the  admiral  had  all  the  refrefhments 
he  wanted  j  and  was  even  received  at  court 
with  particular  marks  of  diftindtion, 

From  Lilbon  he  proceeded  to  Seville  ^  the 
*  court  was  then  at  Barcelona.  But  before  he 
went  to  give  an  account  of  his  voyage,  he 
took  all  the  care  he  could  to  provide  for  ano« 
ther.  He  wrote  an  abftradl  of  his  proceedings, 
and  font  with  it  a  memorial  of  all  fuch  things, 
iis  were  neccilary  for  the  eftablilliment  of  a  co- 
lony, and  forfurthcrdifcoveries.  Soonafterhe 
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began  his  journey  to  Barcelona,  every  where 
followed  by  the  admiration  and  applaufes  of 
the  people,  who  crouded  to  fee  him  from  all 
parts.  He  entered  the  city  in  a  fort  of  triumphs 
And  certainly  there  never  was  a  more  innocent 
triumph,  nor  one  that  formed  a  more  new  and 
plealing  fpedtacle.  He  had  not  destroyed,  but 
difcovered  nations.  The  Americans  he  brought 
with  him  appeared  in  all  the  uncouth  linery 
bf  their  own  country,  wondered  at  by  every 
body,  and  themfelves  admiring  every  thing 
they  faw.  The  feveral  animals,  many  highly 
beautiful,  and  all  flrangers  to  this  part  of  the 
world,  were  fo  difpofed  as  to  be  feen  without 
difficulty ;  ^he  otner  curiofities  of  the  new 
world  wei  ifplayed  in  the  moil  advantage- 
ous manner ;  the  uteniils,  the  arms,  and  the 
ornaments  of  the  people  fo  remote  from  us  in 
iltuation  and  manners ;  feme  valuable  for  the 
materials ;  even  the  rudenefs  of  the  workman- 
ihip  in  many  made  them  but  the  more  curious^ 
when  it  was  conlidered  by  whom,  and  with 
what  inftruments  they  were  wrought.  Th« 
gold  was  not  forgot.  The  admiral  himfelf 
clofed  the  proceflion.  lie  was  received  by  the 
king  and  queen  with  all  imaginable  marks  of 
efteem  and  regard,  and  they  ordered  a  magnifi* 
cent  throne  to  be  ereded  in  public  to  do  him 
the  greater  honour.  A  chair  was  prepared  for 
him,  in  which  he  fat,  and  gave,  in  prcfencc  of 
the  whole  court,  a  full  and  circumftantial  ac* 
Vol.  I.  C  count 
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count  of  all  his  difcoveries,  with  that  compof- 
ednel's  and  gravity,  which  is  fo  extremely  a- 
greeable  to  the  Spanifh  humour,  and  with  the 
modefty  of  a  man  who  knows  he  has  done 
things  which  do  not  need  to  be  proclaimed  by 
himfelf.  The  fuccefsful  merit  of  Columbus 
was  underftood  by  every  body  j  and  when  the 
Jting  and  queen  led  the  way,  all  the  grandees 
and  nobility  of  the  court  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  civilities  and  carefles, 

Thefe  honours  did  not  fatisfy  Columbus. 
He  prepared  with  all  expedition  for  a  fecond 
voyage.  The  difficulties  attending  the  firft 
were  all  vaniflied.  The  importance  of  the 
object  appeared  every  day  more  clearly,  and 
the  court  was  willing  to  fecond  the  vivacity  of 
his  defires  to  the  full.  But  before  his  departure 
there  was  onethingwhich  theyjudgcd wanting 
to  give  them  a  clear  and  unqueftionable  right 
to  the  countries,  which  fhould  be  difcovered. 
This  was  a  grant  of  them  from  the  pope. 
ThePcrtuguefe  fonrie  time  before  had  a  grant  of 
fuch  lands  as  they  fliould  difcover  within  cer- 
tain latitudes ;  and  this  grant  made  a  fimilar 
one  to  the  Spaniards  appear  the  more  ncceffary. 
The  pope  accordingly  gave  a  very  ample 
bull  in  their  favour,  very  liberally  conceding 
countries,  of  which  he  was  fo  far  from  hav- 
ing any  poffeflion,  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  them.  The  liniits  of  this  grant  was  a 
line  drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  an  hundred 
'*'  league* 
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leagues  to  the  weftward  of  the  Azores.  On 
the  other  fide  no  bounds  at  ail  were  fet* 
This  was  afterwards  a  fubjed:  of  much  con- 
troverfy  between  the  crowns  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  ♦^he  latter  having  got  a  grant  of  all 
that  ftiould  be  difcovered  to  the  Eaft,  las  the 
former  had  of  all  to  the  Weftward  ;  thol'e 
who  drew  the  bulls  not  having  known  enough 
of  the  iigure  of  the  earth  to  fee,  that  thefe 
grants  muft  neceffarily  clafh  j  and  the  powers 
which  defired  them,  were  perhaps  not  forry 
to  find  their  pretenfions  fuch  as  they  might 
extend  or  contract  at  pleafure.  ,-^ 

Whatever  the  validity  of  this  ample  gra,at 
might  be,  Columbus  was  made  governor  with 
the  higheft  authority  over  all  that  it  contained. 
But  he  had  fomewhat  with  him  more  material 
for  his  poflefiion  than  any  charters*  This  was 
a  fleet  of  feventeen  fail  of  fhips,  with  all  man- 
ner of  neceflaries  for  fettlement  or  conqueft, 
and  fifteen  hundred  men  on  board,  fome  of 
them  of  the  beft  families  in  Spain.  With  this 
fleet  he  fet  fail  on  his  fecond  voyage  the  25th 

of  September,  1493.  ^^  S^^^  ^^^^  °^  ^^^ 
captains  inftrudions  for  their  courfe  i<^alcd, 
with  orders  not  to  open  them,unlefs  indiilrcfs, 
and  feparated  from  the  fleet,  that  he  might 
create  fuch  an  abfolutc  dependence  of  all  upon 
himfelf,  as  fhould  prcferve  an  uniformity  jii 
their  defigns.  On  the  fecond  of  November 
they  made  land,  which  i«  the  ifland  now  called 
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Dominica.  But  his  defign  was  firft  to  fettle 
his  colony  before  he  attempted  any  new  dif- 
covery,  therefore  he  made  no  flay  here,  nor 
at  feveral  other  iflands  at  which  he  touched 
before  he  could  make  Hifpaniola. 

On  his  arrival  he  found  the  fort  he  had  built 
utterly  demolifhed,  and  all  his  men  killed. 
The  Spaniards  had  firfl  fallen  out  amongft 
themfelvcs,  upon  the  ufual  fubjedts  of  ftrife, 
women  and  gold ;  and  afterwards  pieferving  as 
little  harmony  with  the  natives,  and  obferving 
no  decency  in  their  behaviour,  orjufticein 
their  dealings,  they  quickly  loft  their  efteem, 
and  were  every  man  murdered,  after  having 
been  difperfed  into  different  parts  of  the  ifland. 
The  prince,  whom  they  were  left  to  defend, 
ivas  nimfelf  wounded  in  their  defence,  and 
bore  this  mark  of  his  afFedion  and  good  faith, 
when  Columbus  returned  to  the  ifland.  The 
admiral  very  wifely  forbore  to  make  any  nice 
enquiry  into  the  affair,  or  to  commence  hofti- 
lities  in  revenge  for  the  lofs  of  his  foldiers ; 
but  he  took  the  moft  effectual  meafures  to 
prevent  fuch  an  evil  for  the  future  ;  he  chofe 
a  more  commodious  ftation  for  his  colony,  on 
the  North-eaft  part  of  the  ifland,  which  had 
a  good  port,  great  conveniency  of  water, 
and  a  good  foil,  and  lay  near  that  where  he 
was  informed  the  richeft  mines  of  the  coun- 
try were  found  :  in  gratitude  to  his  royal  pa- 
tronefs,  he  called  it  Ifabella.  He  engaged 
•  in 
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in  the  fettlement  with  great  warmth,  and 
never  allowed  himfelf  a  moment's  repofe  from 
fuperintending  the  fortifications,  the  pri- 
vate houfes,  and  the  works  of  agriculture ; 
in  all  which  the  fatigue  was  infinite;  for 
he  had  not  only  the  natural  difficulties  at- 
tending all  fuch  undertakings,  but  he  *iad 
the  infuperable  lazinefs  of  the  SpaniarHs  to 
contend  with .  So  that,  fpent  with  the  fatigues 
of  fo  long  a  voyage,  and  the  greater  fatigues 
he  had  endured  fince  he  c^me  on  fhore,  he 
fell  into  a  dangerous  illneis.  Of  this  acci- 
dent feveral  of  his  men  took  the  advantage  to 
begin  a  rebellion,  to  undo  all  he  had  done, 
and  to  throw  every  thing  into  the  moft  terrible 
confufion.  Thefe  people,  on  their  leaving 
Spain,  had  fancied  to  themfelves  that  gold  was 
to  be  found  every  where  in  this  country,  and 
that  there  required  nothing  further  to  make 
ample  eftates,  than  to  be  tranrported  into  it ; 
but  finding  their  miilake,  and  that,  inft^'r^d  of 
receiving  thefe  golden  (howers  without  any 
pains,  they  fared  ill,  laboured  hard,  and  that 
their  profpedts  of  a  fortune,  if  any  at  all,  were 
remote  and  uncertain,  their  difcontent  became 
general;  and  the  mutinous difpofitionincrcafed 
fo  faft,  and  was  carried  to  fuch  extremities,  that 
if  the  admiral  had  not  recovered  at  a  very  criti- 
cal time,  and  on  his  recovery  had  nL»t  aded  in 
the  moft  refolute  and  efFedual  manner,  all  his 
hopes  of  a  fettlement  in  Hifpaniola  had  been 
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at  an  end.  He  was  fatisfied  with  imprifoning 
feme  of  the  chiefs.  This  was  neither  a  time 
nor  a  placeforveryextenfive  or  rigorous  juftice. 
He  quelled  this  fedition,  but  he  faw  at  the 
fame  time  that  his  work  was  not  yet  done  y  he 
fav/  another  danger,  againft  which  he  was  to 
provide  with  equal  diligence.  He  had  good 
reafons  to  apprehend,  that  the  Americans  were 
jiot  well  affedted  to  their  new  guefts,and  might 
probably  meditate  to  cut  them  off,  whilft  they 
faw  them  divided  amongft  themfelves.  To 
prevent  this,  as  well  as  to  banifh  idlencfs  from 
fimongft  his  men,  and  to  revive  military  difci-* 
pline,  he  marched  into  the  heart  of  the  coun-» 
try,  through  the  mofl  frequented  parts  of  it,  in 
order  of  battle,  colours  flying,  and  trumpets 
founding,  with  the  flower  of  his  troops,  to 
the  mountains  of  Cibao  \  where  lay  the  richeft 
mines  then  difcovered  in  the  ifland.  Here  he 
built  a  fort  to  fecure  this  advantageous  poll, 
and  overawe  the  country;  and  then  he  returned 
in  the  fame  pomp  and  order,  to  the  inex- 
preffible  terror  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
Tiow  no  prorpe(5l  of  withftanding  a  force, 
which  to  them  fcemed  more  than  human. 

In  this  expedition  Columbus  made  great 
often tation  of  his  cavalry.  This  was  the  firft 
time  the  Indians  of  America  had  ever  feen 
horfes.  Their  dread  of  thefe  animals  and  their 
riders  were  extreme;  they  thought  both  formed 
JDUt  one  animal,  and  the  impetuofity  of  their 
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charge  appeared  irrefiftible  to  thefe  naked  and 
ill-armed  people.     Wherever  they  appeared, 
thofe  Indians,  who  intended  any  hoftility,  im- 
mediately fled  ',  nor  did  they  think  the  inter- 
vention of  the  deepeft  and  moft  rapid  rivers 
any  fecurity;  they  believed  that  the  horfes 
could  fly,  and  that  nothing  was  impoflible  to 
creatures  fo  extraordinary.    But  Columbus  did 
not  rely  upon  thefe  prejudices,  though  he  made 
all  imaginable  ufe  of  themj    knowing  that 
thofe  things  which  appear  moft  terrible  at  firft, 
become  every  day  lefs  afFe<5ting  by  ufe,  and  that 
they  even  grow  contemptible,  when  their  real 
power  is  once  well  known.     For  which  rea- 
fon,  he  negled:ed  none  of  his  former  methods 
of  cultivating  the  afFeftions  of  the  natives  5  he 
ftill  (hewed  them  all  manner  of  refpedt,  and 
when  he  had  taken  two  perfons  of  their  na- 
tion, who  had  committed  fome  a<^s  of  hofti- 
lity,  and  was  at  the  point  of  putting  them  to 
death,  he  pardoned  and  fet  them  free  at  the 
interceflion  of  a  prince  of  the  country,  with 
whom  he  was  in  alliance.    On  the  other  hand, 
he  faw  how  neceflary  it  was  to  preferve  a  ftridt 
difcipline  amongfi:  the  Spaniards,  to  keep  them 
from  that  idlenefs  to  which  they  had  fuch  a 
propenfity,  and  which  naturally  retarded  the 
growth  of  the  colony,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  nouriflied  difcontent  and  fedition.    He  em- 
ployed them  in  cutting  roads  through  the 
country,  a  work  which  the  natives  never  at- 
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tempted  themfelves,  nor  now  endeavoured  to 
eppofe,  though  it  be  one  of  the  beft  inftru- 
ments  of  enflaving  any  barbarous  people. 
This  wife  governor  obferved  befides,  that  the 
Spaniards  conformed  with  great  difficulty  to 
the  Indian  manner  of  living,  to  which,  how- 
ever, they  were  neceflitated,  but  from  which, 
for  want  of  ufe,  they  fuffered  great  hardfhips. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  he  daily  fent  out  fmall 
parties  upon  expeditions  into  the  country;  from 
which  he  derived  two  material  advantages, 
Firft,  he  inured,  by  degrees,  all  his  people  to 
the  manner  of  living  in  the  country ;  and  fe- 
Condly,  he  taught  them  to  know  it  perfedly, 
left  a  war  Ihould  find  them  unprovided  in  their 
only  point  in  which  the  Indians  were  their 
fuperiors,  and  a  point  which  in  a  woody  and 
mountainous  country  is  certainly  of  the  greateft 
importance.  All  this  he  did  without  any  ma- 
terial hazard  to  the  fum  of  his  affairs.  At 
home,  he  endeavoured  to  withdraw  the  Spani- 
ards from  their  romantic  hopes  of  miracu- 
](ius  treafures,  and  to  fix  them  to  a  rational  and 
itiduftrious  courfe  of  life.  He  reprefepted  to 
them,  that  there  was  no  real  wealth  but  what 
arofe  from  labour ;  and  that  a  garden,  a  corn 
ground,  and  a  mill,  were  riches  more  to  their 
prefent  purpofe,  than  all  the  gold  they  were 
in  expedation  of  meeting  in  the  Indies.  In 
(hort,  he  laboured  for  the  eftablifhment  of  this 
Cpjony  with  as  much  afliduity,  as  though  his 
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views  had  extended  no  further ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  meditated  the  greateft  difcoveries^ 
andconfideredthofe  thingswhich  hadaftoni(h- 
ed  the  world,  only  as  the  earneft  of  his  fu-' 
ture  performances. 

I  have  before  mentioned  his  having  put  in 
at  Cuba.  The  country,  from  fome  fpeci- 
mens,  fcemed  a  rich  difcovery  ;  but  whether 
it  was  an  ifland,  or  a  part  of  fome  great  con- 
tinent, he  was  altogether  uncertain.  Now 
that  he  had  got  his  colony  to  take  firm  root 
in  the  Indies,  he  prepared  with  all  expedition 
to  afcertain  this  point,  and  to  pu{h  his  difco- 
veries  to  the  utmoft,  in  which  he  had  fuc- 
ceeded  hitherto  fo  happily.  ^^ 
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The  difficulties  attending  the  voyage.     Jamaica 

difcovered.    Columbus  returns  to  Hifpaniola, 

The  Spaniards  rebel.  A  war  with  the  Indians 

of  that  country.    They  are  conquered*    Their 

J'cheme  for  Jiarving  the  Spaniards. 

THIS  voyage  was  more  remarkable  for 
the  hard{hips  which  the  admiral  and  his 
men  fufFercd,  than  for  any  coniiderable  difco- 
veries  it  produced.  As  he  endeavoured  to  coaft 
along  the  Southern  (hore  of  Cubi,  he  was  en- 
tangled in  a  labyrinth  of  an  innumerable  multi-t 
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tadeofiflands,amongil  which  he  reckoned  i6o 
in  one  day.  They  were  moft  of  them  plea- 
faqt  and  well  inhabited,  affording  our  naviga- 
tor an  agreeable  meditation  on  this  fertility  of 
nature,  where  the  world  looked  for  nothing 
but  a  barren  ocean.  Thefe  iflands,  Colum- 
bus, who  had  a  grateful  mind,  in  which  the 
memory  of  his  benefad:refs  was  always  upper- 
moft,  called  Jardin  de  la  Reyna,  or  the  queen's 
garden,  in  honour  of  queen  Ifabella.  But 
their  number  and  fertility  made  little  amends 
for  the  obftrudion  they  gave  Columbus  in  the 
courfe  of  his^navigation.  The  coaft  abfolutely 
unknown,  among  fo  many  rocks,  fands,  and 
fhelves  j  the  fudden  and  violent  ftorms,  the 
tornadoes,  and  the  terrible  thunder  and  light- 
ning fo  conftant  between  the  tropics,  obliged 
him  to  keep  a  continual  watch,  and  held  his 
mind  upon  a  conftant  ftretch ;  the  voyage  was 
extended  to  an  unprofitable  length  by  thefe 
difHculties  -,  and  being  driven  out  to  fea,  the 
worft  difafter  of  all  befel  them.  Their  pro- 
vifions  fell  fhort.  In  this  extremity  they  were 
obliged  to  come  to  a  very  narrow  and  bad  al- 
lowance, in  the  diftribution  of  which  the  ad- 
miral fared  nothing  better  than  the  reft.  In 
this  unremitted  fatigue  of  body  and  of  mind, 
in  famine  and  in  danger,  his  ufual  firmnefs 
began  nearly  to  forfake  him  j  but  it  could  go 
no  further  than  to  oblige  him  to  remark  in  his 
journal,  that  no  intereft  of  his  own  Ihould 
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ever  oblige  him  to  engage  again  in  fuch  an 
enterprife.  They  were  at  laft  relieved  by  the 
appearance  of  Jamaica,  where  they  were  hof-; 
pitably  received,  and  fupplied  with  CaiTava 
bread  and  water.  From  thence  they  pro- 
ceeded, mortified  and  difappointed,  to  Hif« 
paniola,  not  being  able  to  come  to  any  cer- 
tainty concerning  Cuba,  other  than  what  they 
underftood  from  fome  of  the  inhabitants  that 
it  was  an  iiland.  This  difappointment,  and 
the  infinite  fatigue  and  difficulty  of  the  voy- 
age, threw  Columbus  into  a  lethargy,  which 
was  near  being  fatal  to  him,  and  of  which  he 
was  fcarcely  recovered  when  they  arrived  at 
the  harbour  of  Ifabella.   -v  .  ^  ^i; 'la^liisr 

Here  they  found  all  things  in  confufion,  and 
the  colony  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  being  a  fe- 
cond  time  utterlydeftroyed  j  as  if  its  prosperity 
or  deftrudtion  depended  upon  the  prefence  or 
abfence  of  Columbus.  For  no  fooner  was  he 
failed,  than  the  Spaniards,  who  were  ^  ry 
difficultly  retaincd'in  their  duty  by  all  his  itea- 
dinefs  and  wifdom,  broke  through  all  regu- 
lations, laughed  at  government  and  difcipline, 
and  fpread  themfelves  over  the  ifland,  com- 
mitting a  thoufand  diibrders,  and  living  at  free 
quarter  upon  the  inhabitants,  whofe  hatred  to 
them  was  worked  up  to  fuch  a  point,  that  they 
wanted  only  the  word  from  their  princes  to 
fall  on  and  mafikcre  the  whole  colony;  a  thing 
by   no  means  impraclicabie,   in  its   prefent 
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difordcr.  Four  of  the  principal  fovereigns  of 
the  ifland  took  advantage  of  this  difpoiitiony 
and  united  to  drive  out  thofe  imperious  in- 
truders. None  adhered  to  them  but  one  called 
Gunacagarry,  the  fame  prince  whom  Colum- 
bus from  the  iirft  had  taken  fo  much  pains  to 
oblige.  In  his  dominions  fomeof  the  Spaniards 
found  protection.  The  other  princes  had 
already  commenced  hoflilities,  and  one  of 
them  killed  fixteen  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
taking  no  uniform  meafures  to  oppofe  them ; 
neither.in  their  prefcnt  anarchy  could  it  be 
•well  expected.  ,-'-v^N->i  -^"'-f^*  .fr*,;-v^^';f'«ffrr  ^^r-v^-- 
In  this  condition  was  the  ifland  on  the  arri- 
val of  Columbus,  whofe  firft  bufinefs  was  to 
colledt  the  fcattered  fragments  of  the  colony, 
and  to  form  them  into  a  body.  This  he  was 
the  better  able  to  accomplifli,  becaufe  the  pre- 
fent  danger  added  a  weight  to  his  authority; 
but  it  was  neceflfary  thathe  (hould  lofe  no  time. 
He  was  refolved  to  adt  with  what  force  he  had, 
rather  than  wait  until  the  union  of  the  iflanders 
might  be  better  cemented  againflhim,  and  they 
might  find  fome  lefler  matters  in  their  favour 
to  raife  their  courage,  and  abate  their  terror 
of  the  Spanifli  arms.  He  therefore  firft  mar- 
ched againft  the  king,  who  had  killed  the  fix- 
teen Spaniards;  as  it  was  an  enterprife  coloured 
with  an  appearance  of  juftice,  and  becaufe  that 
prince  happened  to  be  the  worft  prepared  to 
receive  him.  He  was  cafily  fabdued,  and  fci- 
.        s.  veral 
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vcral  of  his  fubjefts  feiit  prifoncrs  into  Spain* 
The  fccond  whom  Columbus  defigned  to  at- 
tack being  better  prepared  againft  force,  he 
was  rcfolved  to  circumvent  him  by  fraud,  and 
got  him  into  his  power  by  a  ftratagem,  which 
did  no  honour  to  hir  fincerity,  and  rather 
{hewed  great  weaknefs  in  this  unfortunate 
barbarian,  than  any  extraordinary  contrivance 
in  thofe  who  deceived  him.  I 

The  other  princes  were  not  terrified  at  thefe 
examples.  Their  hatred  to  the  Spaniards  in-: 
creafed ;  and  perceiving  that  all  depended  upon 
a  fudden  and  vigorous  exertion  of  their  ftrength^ 
they  brought  an  immenfe  army,  it  is  faid  ojf 
one  hundred  thoufand  men,  into  the  field, 
which  was  arrayed  in  the  largeft  plain  in  that 
country.  Columbus,  though  he  had  but  a 
fmall  force,  did  not  fcruple  to  go  out  to  meet 
them.  His  army  confifted  but  of  two  hun- 
dred foot,  twenty  horfe,  and  twenty  wolf  dogs. 
The  latter  part  of  this  army  has  a  ludicrous 
appearance ;  but  it  was  a  very  ferious  matter 
amongft  a  people  no  better  provided  with 
arms  offeniivc  or  defeniive  than  the  Indians. 
Neither  was  it  rafli  in  Columbus  to  venture  an 
engagement  againft  forces  fo  vaftly  fuperior  in 
numbers  j  for  when  fuch  numbers  are  no  bet- 
ter (killed  or  armed  than  thefe  were,  their 
multitude  is  in  fadt  no  juft  caufe  of  dread  but 
to  thcmfelves.  The  event  was  anfwerable  j 
the  viAory  was  decifive  for  the  Spaniards,  in 
i'  **v  .    which 
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\yhich  their  horfes  and  dogs  had  a  conildera* 
ble  iharei  the  lofs  on  the  fide  of  the  Indians 
«ras  very  great.  From  that  day  forward  they 
defpaired,  and  relinquifhed  all  thoughts  of 
diflodging  the  Spaniards  by  force.  Colum-» 
bus  had  but  little  difficulty  in  reducing  the 
whole  ifland,  which  now  became  a  province 
of  Spain,  had  a  tribute  impofed,  and  forta 
built  in  feveral  parts  to  .enforce  the  levying  of 
4t»  and  to  take  away  from  this  unhappy  peo- 
ple all  ppofpeft  of  liberty,  i^^ 
^  In  this  aiFe(5ting  fituation  they  often  afked 
the  Spaniards,  when  they  intended  to  return  to 
their  own  country.  Small  as  the  number  of 
thefe  ftrangers  was,  the  inhabitants  were  ex* 
tremely  burthened  to  fubfift  them.  One  Spa- 
niard confumed  more  than  ten  Indians  %  a  cir*« 
frumflance  which  ihews  how  little  this  people 
had  advanced  in  the  art  of  cultivating  the  earths 
or  how  lazy  they  were  in  doing  it,  fmce  theij' 
indigence  reduced  them  to  fuch  an  extreme 
-frugality*  ithat  they  found  the  Spaniards,  who 
lire  fome  of  the  moft  abflemious  people  upon 
earth,  excoilively  voracious  in  the  compari- 
fon.  Their  experience  of  this,  joined  to  their 
defpair,  put  the  Indians  upon  a  proje<^  of 
ilarving  out  their  invaders.  In  purfuance  of 
this  fcheme,  they  entirely  abandoned  the  little 
agriculture  which  they  pradiifed,  and  unani- 
^mouily  retired  into  the  mod  barren  and  itiv* 
i|}ra^icable  p^rts  of  the  iflaod.    This  iUrad- 
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vifcd  ftratagem  compleated  their  ruin.  A 
number  of  people  croucied  into  the  worft  parts 
of  the  country,  fubfifting  only  upon  its  fpon*- 
taneous  produ<5tions,  were  foon  reduced  to 
the  moil  terrible  famine.  Its  fure  attendant^  '  , 
epidemical  ficknefs,  purfued  at  its  heels ;  and 
this  miferable  people,  half  famiihed  and  lef- 
fehed  a  third  of  their  numbers,  were  obliged 
to  relinquifli  their  fcheme,  to  come  down  into 
the  open  country,  and  to  fubmit  once  motts 
to  bread  and  fetters. 

This  conqueft,  and  the  fubfequcnt  ones 
made  by  the  feveral  European  nations,  with  a» 
little  colour  of  right  as  confrioufnefs  of  doing 
any  thing  wrong,  gives  one  reafon  to  re- 
flect on  the  notions  enters  ..  ^  by  mankind 
in  all  times  concerning  the  right  of  dominion. 
At  this  period,  few  doubted  of  the  power  <i£ 
the  pope  to  convey  a  full  right  to  any  country 
he  was  pleafed  to  chalk  out ;  amongft  the 
faithful,  becaufe  they  were  fubjcdt  to  ttoe 
church ;  and  amongfl  infidels,  becaufe  it  was 
meritorious  to  make  them  fubjeA  to  it.  This 
notion  began  to  lofe  ground  atthe  reformation^ 
butanother  arofeof  asbad  a  tendency;  the  idea 
of  the  dominion  of  grace,  which  prevailed 
with  feveral,  and  the  cfFedls  of  which  we  have 
feltamongflourfelvcs.  TheMahometan  grcftf  -K 
merit  is  to  fprcad  the  empire  and  the  faith;  and 
none  amongft  them  doubt  the  legality  of  fub- 
duing  any  nationfor  thcfe  good  purpofcs.  The 
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Greeks  held,  that  the  barbarians  were  natu- 
/  rally  defigned  to  be  their  flavcs,  and  this  was  fo 
/    general  a  notion,  that  Ariftotlehimfelf,  withaU 
his  penetration,  gave  into  it  very  ferioully.    In 
^  truth,  it  has  its  principle  in  human  nature,  for 
"the  generality  of  mankind  very  readily  Hide 
from  what  they  conceive  a  fitnefs  for  govern- 
ment, to  a  right  of  governing;  and  they  do  not 
fo  readily  agree,  that  thofe  who  are  fuperior  in 
endowments  fhouldonly  be  equal  in  condition. 
Thefe things  partly  palliate  theguilt and  horror 
of  aconqueil,  undertaken  with  fo  little  colour, 
over  a  people  whofe  chief  offence  was  their 
credulity,  and  their  confidence  in  men  who  did 
not  deferve  it.     But  the  circumftances  of  Co- 
lumbus, the  meafures  he  was  obliged  to  prc- 
ferve  with  his  court,  and  his  humane  and  gen- 
tle treatment  of  this  people,  by  which  he  mi- 
tigated the  rigour  of  this  conqueft,   take  off 
much  of  the  blame  from  him,  as  the  neceifity 
.  of  taking  up  arms  at  all  never  arofe  from  his 
^ccndud,  or  from  his  orders.  On  the  contrary, 
his  whole  behaviour  both  to  the  Spaniards  and 
Indians,  the  care  he  took  to  eflablifh  the  one 
i without  injury  to  the  other,  and  the  conftant 
Lbent  of  his  policy  to  work  every  thing  by 
gentle  methods,  may  well  be  an  example  to 
all  perfons  in  the  fame  fituation, 
1     Since  I  have  digrcffed  fo  far,  it  will  be  the 
more  excufable  to  mention  a  circumiiance  re- 
tcorded  in  the  hiAory  gf  this  fettlement,  Ame- 
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rica  was  then,  at  leaft  thcfe  parts  of  it  were, 
without  almoft  any  of  thofe  animals  by  which 
we  profit  fo  greatly.  It  had  neither  horfes, 
nor  oxen,  nor  fheep,  nor  fwine.  Columbus 
brought  eight  fows  into  America,  and  a  fmall 
number  of  horned  cattle.  This  was  the  flock 
which  fupplied,  about  two  hundred  years  ago, 
a  country  now  the  moll  abounding  in  thefe 
animals  of  any  part  of  the  known  world ;  in 
which  too  it  has  been  a  bufinefs,  for  this  cen- 
tury paft,  to  hunt  oxen  merely  for  their  hides. 
An  example  which  fhews  how  fmall  a  number 
might  originally  have  ferved  to  produce  all  the 
animals  upon  earth,  who  commonly  procreate 
very  fafl  to  a  certain  point,  and  when  they 
arrive  at  it,  feem  much  at  a  (land.  ^y^ 
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CHAP.     IV. 


Complaints  againji.  Columbus,  A  perfon  isfent 
to  enquire  into  his  conduB.  He  returns  to 
Spain,  He  is  acquitted.  He  Jets  out  on  his 
third  voyage.  He  difcovers  the  continent  of 
South  America.     He  fails  to  Hifpaniola, 

WHILST  Columbus  was  reducing  this 
•  wealthy  ifland  to  the  obedience  of  the 
crown  of  Caflile,  and  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  Spanifti  grandeur  in  America,  his  enemies 
were  endeavouring  with  pains  as  indefatigable 
to  ruin  him  in  Spain.  Some  of  the  perfona 
Vol.  I.  D  prin- 
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principally  concerned  in  the  fite  difordfers,  fled 
to  Spain  before  his  return;  and  there,  to  juflify 
their  own  condudt,  and  gratify  their  malice, 
they  accufed  him  of  neglecting  the  colony,  and 
of  having  deceived  their  majefties  and  the  ad- 
venturers with  falfe  hopes  of  gold,  froni  a 
country  which  produced  very  little  either  of 
that  metal  or  any  thing  elfe  that  was  valuable. 
Thefe  complaints  were  not  without  effed;  and 
an  officer,  fitter  by  his  character  for  a  fpy  and 
informer  than  a  redrefTer  of  grievances,  was 
fentto  infpedt  into  his  condudt ;  in  which  man- 
ner of  proceeding  there  was  certainly  a  policy 
as  erroneous,  as  it  was  unjuft  and  ungrateful. 
At  that  diftance  from  the  fountain  of  autho- 
rity, with  an  enemy  at  the  door,  and  ?  muti- 
nous houlhold,  a  commander  ought  always  to 
be  trufted  or  removed.  This  man  behaved  in 
a  brutifh  and  infolent  manner,  like*  all  fuch 
perfons,  who,  unconfciousof  any  merit  of  their 
own,  are  puffed  up  with  any  little  portion  of 
delegated  power.  Columbus  found  that  he 
ftaid  here  to  no  purpofe  under  fuch  difgraceful 
terms ;  and  that  his  prefence  at  court  was  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  to  his  fupport.  He  deter- 
mined to  return  once  more  to  Spain,  convin- 
ced that  a  longabfence  is  mortal  toone's  interefl 
at  court,  and  that  importunity  and  attendance 
often  plead  better  than  the  moft  folid  fer- 
vices.  However,  before  he  departed,  he  ex- 
erted the  little  remains  of  authority  he  had 
I  •      •    left. 
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left,  to  fdttl^  e/fel^tKlSg^M'  fScil  a  t&tMeri  aii 
to  prevent  thofe  diforders  which  hitherto  he 
had  always  found  the  certain  confeqtience  of 
his  abfence.  He  built  forts  in  all  the  material 
parts  of  the  illand,  to  retain  the  inhabitants  iil 
their  fubjedtion.  He  eftabliflied  the  civil  go- 
vernment upon  a  better  footing,  and  redoubled 
his  diligence  for  the  difcovery  of  mines,  which 
were  to  be  the  great  agents  in  his  affairs;  nor 
did  he  altogether  fail  of  Aicceis;^^'^':'^''"''  '  *^ 
It  was  the  fate  of  this  great  man  io  have 
his  virtue  continually  exercifed  with  troubles 
and  diftreiTes.  He  continued  his  courfe  to 
Spain  in  the  latitude  of  22,  not  having  at  that 
time  difcovered  the  advantageous  method  of 
running  into  the  Northern  latitudes  to  meet 
the  South-weft  winds :  they  therefore  made 
very  little  way  j  a  fcarcity  enfucd,  in  which 
they  were  reduced  to  fix  ounces  of  provilion  a 
day  for  each  perfon.  On  thefe  occalions  the 
admiral  fared  no  better  than  the  commoil 
failor  j  yet  in  this  diftrefs  his  hunger  did  not 
get  the  better  of  the  tcndcrnefs  and  humanity 
which  diftinguifhed  his  charadter.  He  re- 
fufed  to  liften  to  the  prefling  inftances  of  hi.? 
crew,  who  were  veryearnell  in  this  diftrefs  to 
have  the  Indian  prifoners  thrown  overboard  to 
leflen  the  confumption  of  provifions.  In  this 
voyage  hisfkill  was  as  remarkable  as  his  mag-^ 
nanimity.  He  had  nine  experienced  pilots  in 
his  fleet;  yet  none  of  them  could  tell  where 
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they  were,  after  having  been,  a  full  month 
from  the  fight  of  the  firft  land.  This  length  of 
time  perfuaded  them  they  muft  be  very  near 
Europe,  and  they  were  therefore  for  crouding 
fail  to  make  land  as  foon  as  poflible.  But  Co- 
lumbus, upon  fure  obfervations,  maintained 
they  were  but  a  little  to  the  Weftward  of  the 
Azores,  and  therefore  ordered  his  fails  to  be 
flackened  for  fear  of  land.  His  prediction  wr*  o 
fulfilled,  and  the  Azores  relieved  them  next 
morning.  This,  added  to  a  feries  of  predic- 
tions and  noble  difcoveries,  made  his  fkill  feem 
fomething  prophetic,  and  exalted  his  charac- 
ter in  th'<5  refpedt  above  all  the  fea'men  before 
his  time  j  and  indeed,  confidering  his  oppor- 
tunities of  improvement,  and  what  he  did 
himfelf  to  improve  his  art,  he  will  perhaps 
appear  inferior  to  none  who  have  fucceeded 
him.  t;,  ..:-  \ :./'.  ^*  ^,"i ..  ^-v"'  :'.v,^:' :■:.■.':..'  , 
.  All  the  accufatlons  and  prejudices  againft 
the  admiral  vani{hed  almoft  as  foon  as  he  ap- 
peared. He  brought  fuch  teftimonies  of  his 
fidelity  and  good  behaviour,  as  filenced  all  ca- 
lumnies which  arofe  on  that  head ;  and  the 
large  ipecimens  of  gold  and  pearl  he  produced, 
refuted  all  that  was  faid  on  the  poverty  of  the 
Indies.  The  court  was  fully  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  the  new  colony,  the  merit  of  its 
govern'^  and  the  necefiity  of  a  fpeedy  fup- 
piy  F.a  the  admiral's  enemies  were  not 
idie,  r unrh  they  were  filenced;  they  con- 
tinued 
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tinued  to  throw  all  manner  of  obftrudlions  ia 
his  way;  which  was  a  thing  not  difficult  in  a 
country,  where  every  thing  is  executed  with 
much  phlegm  and  languor,  and  where  thofe 
forms  and  mechanical  methods  of  bufinefs,  ne- 
ceffary  perhaps  in  the  common  courfe  of  affairs, 
but  ruinous  in  great  defigns,  are  more  exadUy 
obferved,  than  anywhere  elfe.  It  was  therefore 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  was  able  to  pro- 
cure any  relief  to  be  fent  to  Hifpaniola,  but 
with  much  greater,  and  after  a  thoufand  delays 
and  difappointments,  that  he  was  himfelf  ena- 
bled to  fet  out  on  a  difcov?ry  of  more  impor- 
tance thari  any  of  the  former. 

He  defigned  to  ftand  to  the  Southward  from 
the  Canaries,  until  he  ffiould  come  under  the 
equinodtial  line,  and  then  to  proceed  diredly 
Weftward,  until  Hifpaniola  Oiould  bear  to 
the  North-weft  from  him,  to  try  what  open- 
ing that  might  afford  to  India,  or  what  new 
iilands  or  what  continent  might  reward  his 
trouble.  He.  therefore  liood  away  to  the 
Cape  de  Verd  iilands,  and  then  South-weft. 
In  this  navigation  a  thick  fog,  which  inter- 
cepted the  light  of  the  fun  and  ftars,  enve- 
loped them  for  feveral  days ;  and  when  this 
cleared  off,  the  heats  were  grown  fo  excelfive, 
that  the  men  could  not  venture  between  decks. 
The  fun  being  at  this  time  nearly  vertical,  the 
heavy  rains  which  full  at  this  feafon  between 
the  tropics,  without  'Abating  the  heat,  added 
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much  to  their  diftrefs.  At  laft  a  fmart  galq 
fprang  up,  and  they  went  before  it  feventeen 
days  to  the  Weft  ward.  The  admiral,  who 
could  have  no  fecond  to  fupply  his  place, 
fcarce  allowed  himfelf  a  moment's  fleep  \  but 
in  this,  as  in  all  his  voyages,  had  the  whole 
burthen  of  every  thing  upon  himfelf  j;  this  fa- 
tigue threw  him  into  a  fit  of  the  gout ;  t)ut 
neither  the  fatigue  nor  the  diforder  could  re^- 
move  him  from  the  deck,  or  make  him  abate 
of  his  ufual  vigilance.  His  provifions,  how- 
ever, being  damaged  by  the  heat,  the  wine 
pafl^s  many  of  them  burft,  and  the  wine  be- 
ing foured  in  thofe  that  held,  obliged  him  tq 
alter  the  courfc  he  intended  to  keep  bouth-r 
ward,  and  to  decline  fome  points  to  the  North- 
weft,  hoping  to  fall  in  with  fomc  of  the  Ca- 
ribbees,  where  he  intended  to  refit  and  take  in 
provifions,  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  dif-: 
coveries.  But  he  had  not  failed  long,  when 
from  the  round  top  a  feaman  faw  land,  which 
was  an  illand  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  now 
called  Trinidad.  Having  palled  this  ifland  and 
two  others  which  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the 
great  river  Oronoquo,  he  wao  luiprized  and 
endangered  by  a  pha^nomenon  he  had  never 
feen  before.  The  river  Oronoquo,  at  all  times 
very  great,  at  this  time  augmented  tenfold  by 
the  rains  wehavejuft  mentioned,  ruftiinginto 
the  ocean  with  an  immenfe  and  rapid  flood, 
meets  the  tide ;  ^vhich  rifes  here  to  a  great 
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height,  and  comes  in  with  much  ftrength  ; 
and  both  being  pent  up  between  the  iflands, 
and  reverberated  from  one  to  another,  caufed 
a  conflict  extremely  terrifying  to  thofe  who  had 
not  been  accuflomed  to  it,  and  were  ignorant 
of  the  caufe,  as  Columbus  was  at  this  time. 
But  failing  further  he  found  plainly  that  he 
was  in  frefh  water,  and  judging  rightly  that  it 
was  probable  no  ifland  could  fupply  fo  vaft  a 
river,  he  began  to  fufped:  he  had  difcovered 
the  continent.  But  when  he  left  the  river, 
and  found  that  land  continued  on  to  the  Weft- 
ward  for  a  great  way,  he  was  convinced  of  it. 
Satisfied,  in  fome  meafure,  with  this  difcovery, 
he  yielded  to  the  uneafinefs  and  diftrefl'es  of 
his  crew,  and  bore  away  for  Hifpaniola,  fa- 
voured by  a  fair  wind  and  thofe  currents  which, 
fet  ftrongly  to  the  Weftward  all  along  the 
Northern  coaft  of  South  America. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  difcovery  the  admiral 
landed  in  feveral  places,  and  traded  with  th^ 
inhabitants,  amongft  whom  he  found  gold  and 
pearl  in  tolerable  plenty.  Contrary  to  the 
cuftom  of  many  navigators,  who  behave 
wherever  they  go  as  if  ihey  never  intended  to 
come  there  again,  he  every  where  ufed  the 
natives  with  great  civility,  and  gave  them 
what  they  judged  the  full  value  of  their  com- 
modities J  little  bells,  bits  of  glafs  and  of  tin, 
with  fome  trifling  apparel,  being  exchanged 
for  ^old-duft  and  pearls,  and  much  to  the 
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fatisfa(5tion  of  both  parties,  who  thought  they 
had  each  over-reached  the  other,  and  indeed 
with  equal  reafon. 


,^,:,  c  H  A  P.  V. "';,     ;:';:;■'.:; 

Columbus  finds  the  Spaniards  of  Hifpaniola  in 
rebellion.  His  meafures  tofupprejs  it.  New 
complaints  againji  him  in  Spain.  He  is  fu~ 
perfeded  in  the  government ^  andfent  to  Spain 
in  irons,  '     ^ 

HE  arrived  at  Hifpaniola  the  19th  of 
Auguft,  1498,  quite  worn  down  with 
iicknefs  and  continual  watching,  the  neceffity 
of  which, was  rather  increafed  than  diminifhed 
as  he  came  nearer  home,  amongil  fuch  a  mul- 
titude of  iflands  and  fhoals  as  filled  thofe  feas, 
at  this  time  little  known ;  add  to  this,  that 
a  current,  fetting  ftrongly  Weftward  towards 
the  continent,  threatening  every  moment, 
without  the  greateft  attention,  to  carry  him 
out  of  his  courfe.  So  wafted  was  he  with  the 
fatigue,  that  his  brother,  whom  he  had  left 
in  his  place,  fcarce  knew  him  at  his  return. 
And  he  found  that  he  was  likely  to  have  as 
little  repofe  upon  land  as  at  fea. 

The  admiral's  authority  had  fuffered  fome 
diminution,  from  the  ill-judged  ftep  offending 
a  check  upon  his  motions  before  he  left  Hif- 
paniola 5  and  the  encouragement  this  gave  to 
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all  forts  of  murmurings  and  complaints  againft;  • 
government,  fowed  the  feeds  of  a  rebellion, 
which  fprung  up  in  the  colony  foon  after  he  left 
it.     But  this  rebellion  was  more  dangeroufly 
formed  than  either  of  the  former.    For  in  the 
firft  place,  the  rebels  had  regularly  appointed 
themfelves  a  chief,  called  Francis  Roldan  j  a 
man  whom  the  admiral  had  left  in  a  conlider- 
able  poft  :  this  gave  it  an  uniformity  and  cre- 
dit.   And  fecondly,  they  gained  the  Indians  to 
their  party,  by  pretending  to  be  their  patrons, 
and  the  alTertors  of  their  liberty.     Then,  to 
eftablifh  themfelves  the  mor6  fecurely,  they 
made  a  feceffion  from  the  uncorrupted  part  of 
the  colony,  and  fettled  in  another  part  of  the 
ifland,  which  formed  an  afylum  for  all  idle 
and  feditious  perfons,   by  whom  they  were 
continually  reinforced. 

In  this  threatening  Hate  of  things,  the  admi- 
ral having  found  his  forces  in  no  condition  to 
a(fl  otFenfively  againft  the  rebels,  did  what  he 
could  to  break  their  force,  and  difTolve  that 
union  which  made  them  formidable.  He  be- 
gan by  publifhing  a  free  pardon  for  all  that 
chofe  to  cancel  their  crimes  by  a  timely  fub- 
mifiion .  Obferving  belides,  that  as  many  were 
very  defirous  of  returning  to  Spain,  he  gave 
them  to  underfland  they  might  go  with  the 
fhips  which  brought  the  laft  fuccours.  He  did 
not  intend  to  perform  this  latter  part  immedi- 
ately, but  he  knew  that  his  offers  would  ftag- 
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ger  feme  ;  and  that,  in  affairs  of  this  nature,  it 
is  every  thing  to  gain  time.  He  wrote  to  court 
a  full  account  of  his  late  difcoveries,  and  fent 
famples  of  the  wealth  they  yielded.  He  took 
the  fame  opportunity  of  defcribihg  the  dif- 
tradied  ftate  of  the  colony,  defiring  that  50  or 
60  men  might  be  fent  by  every  fhip,  which  he 
promifed  to  replace  by  as  many  of  the  rebels. 
He  propofed  this  plan,  left  the  Spanifti  power 
fhould  be  weakened  in  thofe  parts,  by  dimi- 
nifliing  their  men,  or  kept  In.  as  dangerous  a 
ftate,  by  harbouring  fuch  as  were  ill  difpofed 
to  the  public  good.  He  added  very  judici^ 
oufly  to  his  requeft  that  fome  religious  men 
and  able  lawyers  might  be  fent  him,  as  the 
moft  effectual  means  of  introducing  and 
preferving  obedience  and  order.  He  then 
entered  into  negociations  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  rebels  -,  he  granted  them  all  they  demand- 
ed, and  even  invidioufly  placed  their  princi- 
pal commander,  Roldan,  in  fuch  an  office  as 
flattered  his  pride,  though  without  augment- 
ing his  power.  Thus  things  were  brought 
into  fomething  of  regularity,  without  any 
ftruggling  or  violence  j  and  Roldan  himfelf, 
though  in  his  former  office  of  chiefjudge  of  the 
illand,  contributed  moft  of  all  towards  bring- 
ing thofe  who  ftood  out  to  obedience.  There 
^rofe  a  difference  between  them ;  and  they 
flew  again  to  arms  i  but  on  their  firft  motion, 
Roldan,  by  virtue  of  his  authority,  feized, 
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x:ondemned,  and  executed  feveral.  By  this  the 
reil  were  awed,  all  the  connexion  broke  off 
irretrievably,  between  the  head  and  body  of 
the  rebels,  and  all  done  without  having  any 
part  of  the  offence,  that  might  be  given  bj 
ihis  feverity,  charged  to  the  admiral. 

He  now  began  juft  to  breathe  in  a  little 
tranquillity,  acquired  by  the  fevereft  labours, 
whilll  a  new  ilorm  was  gathering  againft  him 
from  the  quarter  of  the  court.  His  old  im- 
placable enemies,  uniting  with  fome  of  the 
rebels  who  had  lately  tranfported  themfelves 
into  Spain,  renewed  the  clamour  againft  him. 
They  heaped  upon  him  all  manner  of  calum- 
nies J  they  accufed  him  of  a  delign  of  fetting 
up  for  himfelf  i  and  as  they  charged  him  in 
Hifpaniola  with  cruelty  and  tyranny  to  the  In- 
dians, here  they  reverfed  the  charge,  and  ac- 
cufed him  of  a  popularity  amongft  that  people, 
dangerous  to  his  and  their  alliance.  They 
added  to  thefe,  what  could  not  fail  to  work  on 
national  prejudices,  that  Columbus  was  a 
ftranger,  and  had  not  a  proper  refpedt  for  the 
Spanifli  nobility.  They  complained  thatgreat 
debts  were  due  to  them  ;  that  all  ways  ot  re- 
covering them  were  ftiut  up.  In  fliort,  the 
king  and  queer  never  went  abroad  without 
being  purlued  and  perfecuted,  by  the  clamours 
of  thele  pretended  fuitors  of  juft  ice.  Wearied 
out  with  fuch  complaints,  they  fent  a  judge, 
^vith  power  (o  enquire  into  the  admiral's  con- 
*  '  du(5t. 
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dud:,  and  authorized,  if  he  (hould  find  the 
accufations  proved,  to  fend  him  into  Spain, 
and  remain  himfelf  as  governor  in  his  room. 
They  made  it  the  judge's  intereft  to  condemn 
him. 

The  judge,  who  was  extremely  poor,  and 
had  no  other  call  but  his  indigence  to  un- 
de.'-take  the  office,  no  fooner  landed  in  Hifpa- 
niola,  than  he  took  up  his  lodging  in  the  ad- 
miral's houfe,  for  he  was  then  abfent.  He 
next  proceeded  to  feize  upon  all  his  effedls  j 
and  at  laft  fummoncd  him  and  his  brothers  to 
appear.  In  the  mean  time,  he  encouraged  all 
manner  of  accufations,  without  regarding  the 
charafter  of  the  accufers,  or  the  probability  or 
confiftency  of  their  accufations.  In  con- 
fequence  of  thefe,  he  apprehended  the  admiral 
and  his  brothers,  and,  with  the  laft  marks  of 
infult  and  indignity,  loaded  them  with  irons, 
and  embarked  them  to  be  tranfported  prifoners 
into  Spain. 

The  captain  of  the  velTel,  touched  with  re- 
fpedt  for  the  years  and  great  merit  of  Colum- 
bus, offered  to  take  off  the  irons ;  but  he  did 
not  permit  it.  **  Since  the  king  has  com- 
manded, that  I  fhould  obey  his  governor, 
he  fliall  iind  me  as  obedient  to  this,  as  I 
have  been  to  all  his  other  ordci  .  Nothing 
but  his  commands  fliall  releafe  me.  If 
twelve  years  hardfliip  and  fatigue  ;  if  con- 
tinual dangers  and  frequent  famine  j  if  the 
i  **  ocean. 
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*«  ocean,  firft  opened,  and  five  times  pafled  and 
•*  repaired,   to  add  a  new  world  abounding 
*«  with   wealth  to  the  Spanifh  monarchy ; 
**  and  if  an  infirm  premature  old  age,  brought 
on  by  thofe  fervices,  deferve  thefe  chains  as 
a  reward  ;  it  is  very  fit  I  fhould  wear  them 
to  Spain,  and  keep  them  by  me  as  memo- 
rials to  the  end  of  my  life."     :,.  *.  vi  >#  "v 
Great  minds,  though  more  apt  to  forgive  in- 
juries, perhaps,  than  common  fouls,  do  not 
eafily  lofe  the  memory  of  the  wrongs  that  are 
done   them.     Columbus   afterwards   carried 
thefe  irons  with  him  wherever  he  went  3  they 
hung  conftantly  in  his  chamber,  and  he  or- 
dered them  to  be  buried  with  him. 

The  new  governor  made  a  more  efifedlual 
provifion  for  the  reward  of  his  fervices  ;  for, 
befides  confifcating  the  greateft  part  of  the  ad- 
miral's efFeds,  which  he  converted  to  his  own 
I'ic ;  to  flatter  the  people,  he  permitted  an  un- 
bounded liberty,  by  which  he  ruined  the  royal 
revenue,  and  was  near  ruining  the  colony  too, 
part  all  reparation,  if  the  court  had  not  re- 
called him  in  time,  and  fent  a  perfon  to  fuc- 
ceed  him  of  greater  judgment  and  firmnefs, 
though  of  little  more  real  virtue.     ,    u  ;.,  .^'^ 
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ir>5^  difcoveries  of  Amertcus  Vefputius,  and 
other  adventurers »  What  caufed  the  fpirit 
of  difcQvery, 

ABOUT  this  time  the  fpirlt  of  difcoverjj 
began  to  fpread  itfelf  widely  j  and  pri- 
vate adventurers,  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
flimulated  by  the  gold  vrhich  from  time  to 
time  was  remitted  to  Europe  by  Columbus, 
made  equipments  at  their  own  expcnce.  In 
one  of  thefe  -the  famous  Americus  Vefputius 
commanded  \  he  had  got  into  his  hands  the 
charts  of  Coliimbus,  in  his  laft  voyage,  and 
he  failed  the  fame  courle.  But  as  he  was  a 
man  of  addrefs  and  great  confidence,  and  was 
befides  an  able  fcaman  and  good  geographer, 
he  found  a  way  of  arrogating  to  himfelf  the 
firit  difcovery  of  the  continent  of  America, 
and  called  it  by  his  own  name  ',  which  it  has 
ever  fince  retained,  though  nobody  has  any 
doubt  concerning  the  real  difcovercr.  For 
this,  I  believe,  no  other  reafon  can  be  given, 
than  that  America  is  perhaps  a  better  founding 
word  than  Columbia,  and  is  more  eafily  pro- 
nounced with  the  others,  in  enumerating  the 
feveral  divi^^ons  of  the  earth ;  a  trifling  matter, 
and  irflucpccd  by  trifling  caufes.  But  the 
glory  of  Columbus  flands  upon  foundations 
of  another  fort.. 
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m,  one  who  attended  the  adTniral  in 
his  firft  voyage,  equipped  a  fquadron  at  his 
own  expence ;  and  was  the  firft  who  crofTed 
the  line  at  the  fide  of  America,  and  entered 
the  great  river  Maranon,  or  the  river  of  Ama- 
zons. 

The  Portuguefe,  notwithftanding  the  pope's 
exclufive  grant,  turned  th  ur  thoughts  to  Ame- 
rica, and  difcovered  the  Brafils,  which  make 
the  moft  valuable  part  of  their  prefent  pofl*ef- 
fions,  when  they  have  loft  what  was  con- 
fidered  as  their  original  right,  and  which 
never  was  fo  advantageous  to  them.     "  "   '^  *  ' 

What  animated  thefe  adventurers,  at  the 
fafne  time  that  it  fixes  a  ftain  upon  all  their 
characters  and  defigns,  is  that  infatiable  thirft 
of  gold,  which  ever  appeared  uppermoft  in 
all  their  adtions.  This  difpofition  had  been  a 
thoufand  itinies  extremely  prejudicial  to  their 
affairs ;  it  was  particularly  the  caufe  of  all  the 
confufion  and  rebellions  in  Hifpaniola :  yet  it 
is  certain,  that  if  it  were  not  for  this  incentive, 
which  kindled  the  fpirit  of  difcovery  and  colo- 
nization firft  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  after- 
wards in  all  parts  of  Europe,  America  h  id 
never  been  in  the  ftate  it  now  is  i  nor  would 
thofe  nations  everhave  had  the  beneficial  colo- 
nies, which  are  now  eftabliflied  in  every  part 
of  that  country.  It  was  necefiary  there  fliould 
be  fometbingof  an  immediate  and  uncommon 
gain,  fitted  to  ftrike  the  imaginations  of  men 
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forcibly,  to  tempt  thv  1  io  fiich  hazardous  de- 
iigns.  A  remote  proip<j(5t  of  commerce,  and 
the  improvement  of  manufactures,  by  ex- 
tending of  colonies,  would  never  have  an- 
fwered  the  purpofe ;  thofe  advantages  come  to 
be  known  only  by  rcafon  and  dedudion,  and 
are  not  confequently  of  fo  ftriking  a  nature. 
But  to  go  out  with  a  few  baubles,  and  to  re- 
turn with  a  car^o  of  gold,  is  an  objed  readily 
comprehended  by  any  body,  and  was  confe- 
quently purfiied  A'ith  vJgour  h\j  all.  The 
fpeculative  knowledge  of  tnule  made  no  p^rt 
of  the  ftudy  of  the  elevat.J.  nr  *';jr?knig  part 
of  mankind,  at  that  <  ime.  N<  w.  it  may  be 
juftly  reckoned  amongft  the  hberal  Sciences  > 
and  it  makes  one  of  the  moft  confiderable 
bfisnches  of  political  knowledge.  Commerce 
was  thf:a  in  the  haiirli  of  a  few,  great  in  its 
proiits,  hot  confined  in  its  nature.  What  we 
call  the  baiiancc  of  trade,  was  far  from  being 
weH  underflood  5  all  the  laws  relative  to  com- 
merce were  ev;  '  y  where  but  fo  many  clogs 
upon  it.  The  inipofts  and  duties  charged  oni 
goods,  were  laid  on  without  diftindlion  or 
judgment.  Ti^ven  amongil  ourfelves,  the  moft 
trading  and  rcafoning  people  in  Europe,  right 
notions  of  the(e  m?tters  began  late,  and  ad- 
vanced flowly.  Our  colonies  were  fettled 
without  any  viev/  to  thofe  great  advantages 
which  we  draw  from  them.  Virginia  was 
coailrudcd  out  of  tbe  wrecks  of  an  armament 
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deflined  on  a  golden  adventure,  which  lirrt 
teipptcd  us  to  Ameri(*a.  And  thofe  who  fet^ 
tied  New  Eiiglapd  and  Marjrl'and,  meant  thenx 
only  -x:-,  afyluDAs  ^rom  religious  perfecution* 
Sr  that  'f /jnerjCi  had  not  promifed  fuch  an 
inundation-  oi  treafure,  it  could  only  have 
fupplied  a  kiiguid  commerce,  which  would 
have  habituated  t<»e  natives  by  degrees  to  oui* 
European  maaners,  i  ^  fupplied  them  with 
equal  arms.  Then  it  would  have  been  next 
to  impoflible  to  have  made  thofe  extenfive 
fctticments  in  that  new  world.  So  certain  it 
IF,  that  we  often  reap  differently  from  what 
we  have  fown  j  and  that  there  muft  be  fom0 
ftrong  adive  principle  to  give  life  and  energy 
t<)  all  deligns,  or  they  will  languifli,  let  them 
be  ever  fo  wifely  concerted.  .  , 
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Columbus  again  acquitted.  Undertakes  a  fourth 
voyage.  Dif covers  the  coaji  of  Terra  JP  Irma 
and  the  ijlhmus  of  Darlen,  Returns  to  Wf- 
paniola.  His  reception  there.  Purfues  hl^ 
difcoverles  to  the  coaji  of  Terra  Flrma.  He 
Is  driven  to  Jamaica,  andjhlpwreckedon  that 
ifland.  His  dljirejfes  there.  The  rebellion  of, 
his  men,  which  he  fupprejfes.  He  leaves  the 
ifland  and  returns  to  Spain.  His  reception 
there.     He  dies.  •,•,      ,  7 

NO  iboner  was  Columbus  arrived  in  Spain, 
in  this  difgraceful  manner,  than  the 
court  difavowed  and  highly  blamed  the  con- 
dudt  of  their  governor.  And  now,  according 
to  the  giddy  cuftom  of  men  who  ad:  with- 
out plan  or  principle,  they  acquitted  Colum- 
bus of  all  the  charges  againft  him,  with  as 
little  enquiry  into  their  validity,  as  they  before 
ufed,  when,  upon  the  fame  charges,  they  un- 
juftly  condemned  him.  Reftitutior  and  re- 
ward were  promifed  him,  and  he  wanted  very 
few  incentives  to  engage  once  more  in  difco- 
veries.  His  ambition  was  to  arrive  at  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  and  fo  to  furround  the  globe.  This 
had  really  an  influence  upon  his  own  mind, 
and  he  knew  nothing  could  fo  much  influence 
thofe  of  the  king  and  queen.     On  this  pro- 
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fpedt  he  was  iagain  fitted  but  with  a  fleets 
proinifing  to  reduce  both  Eaft  and  Weft-^ 
Indies,  under  the  dominion  of  their  Catholic 
majefties.  .♦ 

He  embarked  upon  his  fourth  voyage  in 
May  1502.  His  defign  was  to  ftand  diredlly 
for  the  coaft  of  South-America,  and  keep 
dong  the  Northern  fhore  until  he  fhould  come 
to  the  place  where  he  heard  an  obfcure  ac- 
count of  fome  narrow  ftreight  (whether  a 
ilreight  or  ifthmus  was  not  fo  clear  from  the 
accounts  he  had^)  and  by  this,  if  a  ftreight, 
he  hoped  to  pafs  into  the  great  South-Sea. 
After  fo  very  long  a  voyage  as  this  had  been  to 
America,  and  the  difcovery  of  a  continent 
which  was  not  that  of  India  nor  that  of* 
China,  he  faw  clearly  that  the  maps  were  no 
longer  in  the  leaft  to  be  relied  on  i  he  there- 
foi'e  depended  folely  upon  his  own  ideas*  He 
reviewed  the  bearings  of  all  the  countries 
which  his  former  experience  or  his  late  difco-' 
verieji  had  opened  to  him ;  he  coafidered  the 
figure  of  the  earth  in  general;  he  reafoned  up-* 
on  the  ballance  and  difti'ibution  of  the  land  and 
water;  .\nd  comparing  all  thefe  he  concluded 
that,  be)ond  the  continent  he  had  difcovered, 
was  another  ocean,  probably  as  great  or  greater 
than  that  i\e  had  formerly  paffed  ;  if  this  Were 
fo,  then  it  was  probable  too  that  thefe  oceans 
had  fome  c:)mmunication.  He  judged  it  to  be 
near  tbofe  places  fince  called  Vcragua  and 
,.  J  E  z  >f©mbr« 
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Nombre  de  Dios  ;  but  not  thinking  his  fliips 
lit  for  that  voyage,  he  propofed  to  put  into 
Hifpaniola  to  refit,  and  to  maV.:  .n  i*.  new 
difpofitions. 

Columbus,  whilft  he  navigated  and  refided 
in  the  Weft-Indies,  was  extremely  diligent  in 
his  obfervations  upon  the  nature  of  the  air,  the 
feafons,  the  meteors,  rains  and  winds  ;  a'^^ 
how  each  of  thefe  feemed  to  afFed:  the  others ; 
nor  was  he  lefs  fagacious  in  drawing  prognof- 
tics  from  the  remaikable  appearances  in  all  j 
at  this  time  he  judgeo  from  obfervations  that  a 
great  hurricane  w?s  approaching.  Before  he 
entered  the  harbour,  he  notified  his  arrival  to 
Obando  the  governor,  with  the  nature  of  his 
defign  and  the  condition  oi  his  veflels ;  defir- 
ing  at  the  fame  time  that  the  fleet,  which  he 
underftood  to  be  on  the  point  of  fetting  fail 
for  Europe,  fhould  in  consideration  of  the  ap- 
proaching hurricane  defer  their  departure  for 
fome  days.  But  it  was  his  deftiny  that  in- 
gracitude  fhould  purfue  him  every  where, 
antl  perferute  him  in  every  fhape.  For  the 
governor,  without  any  caufe,  n  ;t  only  refufed 
to  hearken  to  his  advice  about  the  failing  of 
the  fhips,  but  abfolutely  denied  him  permif* 
fion  to  enter  into  harbour,  to  fa»e  his  life  in 
that  ifland  which  he  himfelf  had  difcovered 
and  fubdued.  He  had  nothing  to  do  bu'  to 
draw  up  as  clofe  to  the  fhore  as  he  could.  "le 
ilorm  came  on  the  next  night  \  but  Pnwi- 
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dencc,  favouring  his  innocence  and  affixing 
his  capacity,   brought  him  fafe  through  it, 
though  as  terrible  a  ftorm  as  had  ever  hap- 
pened   in   thofe  feas.     The  fleet  of  twenty* 
fail,  which  againft  his  advice  had  put  to  fea, 
fuffered  the  punifhment  due  to  their  teme- 
rity.    Only  four  efcaped  the  ftorm,  fixteen - 
peri(hed.     Amongft  thofe  which  were  loft, 
was   the  fliip  which  carried   back   that  go-  - 
vernor   to   Spain,   who   had  lent  Columbus 
thither  in  fo  oppreflive  and  fcandalous  a  man- 
ner ;  amongft  the  four  that  were  faved,  was 
one    that   had   on    board  fome  trcafure,    all 
that  could  be  refcued  hom  the  pillage  of  the  ■ 
admiral's   fortune.     So   that  whilft  he  was 
mortified  at  this  fhameful  inftance  of  human 
ingrati*   de.  Heaven  '^emed  to  I'jclare  in  his 
favour,  and  to  conde    n  and  '   .nifh  it.     His 
charader  was  highly  rair<=^d  by  the  predi<^ion 
of  the  ftorm,   and  by  '    j  behaviour  in  it ;  ■ 
for  to  hisj  and  his  brother's    'ood  condud, 
the  fafety  of  his  little  fleet  \     s  jnftly  attri- 
buted.    His    brother   was   a   navigator  ^d 
philofopher,  fecond  only  to  the  admiral,  very 
ufeful  to  his  afl'airs,  and  a  comfort  and  aflift- 
ance  in  ail  his  misfortunes,  by  his  capacity- 
and  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,    n^y^  -r^friri^l. 

After  he  had  weathered  the  ftorm,  he  lef c  • 
this  ifland,  in  which  he  had  fo  furprizing  an 
inftance  of  ingratitude,  in  purfuit  of  more 
matter  to  employ  it.     In  this  voyage  h;     if-. 
^      ;  E  3  covers  I 
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covered  all  the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma  to  the 
ifthmus  of  Darien,  where  he  hoped  to  have 
found  a  paffage  to  the  South-Sea.  In  this  he 
was  difappointed,  but  he  was  not  difappointed 
in  the  other  part  of  his  projed:;  for  every 
wiiere  as  he  advanced,  he  became  more  fen- 
fi^ble  of  the  value  of  his  difcoveries  on  the 
cpntinent.  He  found  a  people  more  civilized 
and  more  abounding  in  gold  than  the  ifland- 
ers.  He  entered  a  harbour  which  from  its 
excellence  he  called  Porto  Bello,  well  known 
fince  as  one  of  the  greateft  openings  by  which 
the  Spanifti  commerce  is  carried  on  between 
the  two  worlds.  Here  the  admiral  deligned 
to  eftablifh  a  colony,  under  the  command  of 
his  brother,  propoling  to  return  to  Europe 
himfelf  to  obtain  the  requifites  for  a  com  pleat 
fettlement.  But  the  avarice  and  infolence  of 
hi*  men  raifcd  the  country  upon  him,  and 
ot>liged  him  to  relinquilh  his  defign,  without 
having  an  opportunity  of  doing  any  thing 
more  than  fliewing  his  judgment  in  the  choice 
of  the  fituation,  and  his  own  and  brother's 
bfavery  in  extricating  their  men  from  the  ca-* 
lamities  in  which  their  folly  had  involved 
them. 

Driven  from  hencp^,  and  finding  his  vejfTels 
in  fo  bad  a  condition  that  it  was  by  no  means 
advifeable  to  proceed  upon  further  difcoveries, 
he  quitted  the  continent,  after  having  difco- 
vered  the  Eaftcrn  fide  of  the  ifthmus  of  Da- 

rieo. 
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rieh,  and  the  whole  (hort  as  far  as  Gracios 
6  Dios  in  the  gulph  of  Honduras.  He  thert 
ftood  over  to  Hifpaniola.  His  voyage  wa^ 
made  under  a  thoufand  difficulties  of  the  fe- 
vered kind ;  the  veffels  (6  leaky,  that  the* 
crew  had  not  a  moment's  refpite  from  the' 
pump,  and  fcarce  any  provilion  remaining  to  ' 
refrefh  them  after  their  labours.  Tocompleat 
the  fum  of  their  calamities  a  violent  ftorm 
arofe,  in  which  the  (hips  fell  foul  of  one  an- 
other. But  though  he  providentially  wea- 
thered this  ftorm,  it  was  now  fcarcely  poffi- 
ble  to  keep  his  fhip  above  water,  and  he  was* 
glad  tp  make  Jamaica,  where  he  was  a  fecond 
time  relieved  from  the  greateft  dangers   and 

But  a  diftrefs  of  almoflias  bad  a  nature  ex- 
ercifed  his  inventich  here.  His  fliips  were 
abfolutely  unfit  for  fervice,  beyond  all  pofli- 
bility  of  being  repaired ;  no  means  of  gettitjg 
new ;  the  inhabitants  fufpicious,  and  the  ill 
behaviour  of  his  men  gave  daily  occafion  to^ 
increafe  thofe  fufpicions.  In  this  diftrefs,  he 
prevailed  upon  fome  of  the  hardieft  and  moft: 
faithful  of  them  to  pafs  over  ill  a  canoe  to 
Hifpaniola,  to  reprcfent  his  calamitous  Situa- 
tion to-  the  governor,  and  to  beg  veffels  to 
carry  them  off.  ■ 

Eight  months  did  the  admiral  remain  in  thiSj 
ifland,  without  the  leaft  intelligence  from  his', 
meffengcrs,  or  afiiftance  from  the  governor.^ 
•    -  E  4.  The 
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The  natives  grew  exafperated  at  the  delay  of 
the  Spaniards  and  the  weight  of  liibfifting 
them,  which  was  a  heavy  burthen  on  the  po- 
verty of  the  Indians.  Proviiions  therefore 
came  in  very  fparingly.  Things  even  threat- 
ened to  grow  much  worfe  j  for  the  feamen,, 
who  are  at  heft  unruly,  but  think  that  all  dif- 
cfpiinc  ceafes  the  moment  they  fet  foot  on 
land,  mutinied  in  great  numbers.  By  this 
mutiny  the  admiral's  authority  and  flrength 
was  confiderably  weakened,  whilft  the  na- 
tives were  exafperated  by  the  diforders  of  the 
mutineers  j  but  Columbus  found  means  to  re- 
cover his  authority,  at  leaft  among  the  Indians. 
j  Knowing  there  would  (liortly  he  a  vifible 
/^  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  he  fummoned  the  prin- 
cipal perfons  in  the  ifland  \  and  by  one  who 
underftood  their  language  told  them  that 
the  God  whon;  he  ferved,  and  who  created 
and  preferves  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
provoked  at  their  refufmg  to  fupport  his  fer- 
yants,  intended  a  Ipcedy  and  fevere  judgment 
upon  them,  of  which  they  (hould  Ihortly  fee 
manifeft  tokens  in  the  heavens,  for  that  the 
inoon  would,  on  the  night  he  marked,  ap- 
pear of  a  bloody  hue,  an  emblem  of  the  dc- 
iUu(^ion  that  was  preparing  for  them.  His 
prediction,  which  was  ridiculed  for  the  time, 
when  it  came  to  be  accomplilhed  ftruck  the 
barbarians  with  great  terror.  They  brought 
him  plenty  of  provifions  \  they  fell  ^this  feet» 
'  \  •*,  '  V  '     ■*•    and 
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and  befought  him  in  the  moft  fupplicating  ftilc 
to  deprecate  the  evils  which  threatened  them. 
He   took  their  provifions,   comforted  them» 
and  charged  them  to  atone  for  their  paft  fii^, 
by  their  future  generofity.  -  ?> 

He  had  a  temporary  relief  by  this  ftrata- 
gem,  but  he  faw  no  profpedt  of  getting  out 
of  the  illand,  and  purfuing  thofe  great  pur- 
pofes  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.     The 
mutiny  of  his  men  was  in  danger  of  growing , 
general,  when  every  thing  feemed  to  be  fet- 
tled by  the  fight  of  a  Ihip  in  the  harbour,   ' 
fent  by  Obando,  the  governor  of  Hifpanicla.  . 
The  governor  rcfolvcd  not  only  to  abandon, 
but  to  infult  this  great  man  in  his  misfortunes. 
The  captain  of  the  velTel  was  a  mortal  enemy 
tq  the  admiral,  and  one  of  the  perfons  prin- 
cipally concerned  in  thofe  rebellions,  which 
had  formerly  given  him  fo  much    trouble- 
The  defign  of  this  captain  was  only  to  be  a 
witnefs  of  the  dirtrefs  of  his  affairs  j  for  he 
came  afhore,  forbidding  his  crew  all  manner 
of  communication  with  the  admiral  or  his 
men  j   and  after  delivering  to  Coiumbus  an 
empty  letter  of  cooipliment,  embarked  with- 
out even  flattering  him  with  the  leaft  hopeof^ 
relier.    «..*'■»'  «!*'.f;f^ji  i  r.*.^*  ;it«i»t» 
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Thus  abandoned,  his  firmnefs  and  prcfencc 
of  mind  alone  did  not  for  fake  him.  The  ar- 
rival of  this  (hip  for  a  moment  reconciled  his 
wen  to  obedience  -,  but  when  they  faw  it  dc- 
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f^art,  they  were  almoft  unanimoufly  on  the 
point  of  fhaking  off  all  authority,  and  aban- 
doning themfelves  to  the  moft  defperate  Gour- 
Ics.    The  admiral,  without  betraying  the  leall 
fign  of  difappointment  or  grief,  told  thenri  in 
a  chearful  manner,  that  he  had  a  promifc  of 
an  immediate  fupply  :  that  he  did  not  depart 
in  this  (hip,  becaufe  (he  was  too  fmall  to  carry 
off  all  the  Spaniards  who  were  with  him  ;  and 
that  he  was  refolvcd  not  to  leave  the  ifland 
until  every  man  of   them  might  enjoy  the 
fame  conveniency.     The  eafy  and  compofed 
air  of  the  admiral  himfelf,  and  the  care  he 
manifefted  for  his    people,    fupcrior    to  his 
own   prefervation,    reconciled   their    minds, 
and  made  them  attend   their  fate  with  pa- 
tience.    But  he  knew  his  delay  might  be  very 
tedious  in  this  ifland,  and  that  as  long  as  there 
remained  a  receptacle  to  which  every  ill  hu- 
mour among  his  men  might  gather,  his  af- 
fairs would  grow  worfe  every  day.     He  found 
thofc  that  ftill  adhered  to  him,  firmly  attached 
to  his  caufe ;  he  therefore  came  to  a  refolu- 
tion  of  taking  vigorous  meafures  with  the 
reft.     He  fcnt  his  brother,  a  fenfible  and  rc- 
folute  man,  with  a  proper  force,  and  well 
armed,  to  treat  with  them ;  and  in  cafe  of  ob-  - 
(Hnacy  to  compel  them  to  obedience.     They 
met,  and  the  captain  of  the  mudneers,  grown 
infolcnt  with  a  long  courfe  of  licentioufnefs 
and   rapine,  not  only  rejeded  th-s  aftmiral's 
t  I  propollil. 
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propofal,  but  oiFered  violence  to  his  bcother; ; 
who  ufing  this  as  a  fignal  to  his  men,  prepared  \ 
for  fuch  an  accident  i  they  fell  upon  the  rebels     « 
with  fo  much  refolution,  that  ten  lay  dead  in 
a  moment  with  their  chief;  difordered  by  the  - 
unexpected  attack,  the  reililcd,  and  foon  aftee 
were  obliged  to  fubmit.  T 

Thus  the  admiral  pacified  every  thing  witb. ' 
equal  fpirit  and  addrefs,  fometimes  giving  way 
to  the  ftorm,  and  temporizing  when  he  doubt- « 
ed  his  ftrength  -,  but  when  he  was  affured  of 
it,  always  employing  it  with  refolution  and' 
effcdt;  turning  every  incident,  even  the  moft ; 
unfavourable,  to  his  advantage;  and  watch- ^ 
ing  every  change  of  nature,  and  every  mo-  • 
tion  of  the  human  mind,  to  employ  them  in 
I'is  purpofes.     It  is  the  principal  thing  which 
forms  the  chara<5ler  of  a  great  man,  to  be  rich ' 
in  expedients ;  the  ufe  Columbus  made  of  tho 
eclipfe  was  truly  ingenious.     It  may  be  faid, 
that  fuch  a  thing  cannot  be  imitated  amoogfl  a 
civilized  people.      I  grant  it.     But  the  way 
to  imitate  great  men  is  not  to  tread  in  their 
fleps,  but  to  walk  in  their  manner.    There  is  v 
no  people  who  have  not  fome  points  of  igno- 
rance, weaknefs,  or  prejudice,  which  a  pene- 
trating mind  may  difcovcr,  and  ufe  as  the  mofl 
powerful  inftruments  in  the  execution  of  his 
defigns.     Such  a  knowledge  as  this,  is  the 
only  thing  which  gives  one  man  a  real  fupcrio-^ 
rity  over  another^  and  he  who  uuderftands  the 

paflions 
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paffions  of  men,  and  can  entirely  command 
his  own,  has  the  principal  means  of  fubduing 
them  in  his  hands/i  (3#i4rr;>t:;:«^i, ;  a;«4ji  >«t 

i  The  admiral  might  have  fpent  his  whole  Fife 
in  this  miferable  exile,  if  a  private  man,  moved 
with  efteem  for  his  merit,  and  compaflion  to 
his  misfortunes,  had  not  fitted  out  a  fhip  f  )r 
his  relief.  Th«s  brought  him  to  Hifpaniola. 
The  governor,  who  refufed  to  contribute  any- 
thing to  his  coming,  when  he  came  received 
him  with  that  overadted  complaifance  and  Ihew 
of  friendship,  which  fo  often  fuccecds  the 
greateft  infolcnce  in  bafc  minds,  and  which 
they  practice  with  fo  little  fhame  and  remorfe 
to  the  perfons  they  have  before  loaded  with 
the  greateft  injuries.  The  admiral  bore  this 
like  every  thing  elfe  ;  and,  convinced  that  a 
difpute  with  a  governor  in  his  own  j  urifdidtion 
would  bring  him  little  ad-vantage  or  honour, 
haftened  every  thing  for  his  departure  to 
Spain,  where  he  arrived  after  a  voyage  in 
which  he  was  tolTed  by  moft  terrible  ilorms, 
and  failed  feven  hundred  leagues  after  he  had 
loft  his  main-maft.  isviii    i*v«u      «  .    ■  '<  rM    - 

He  was  now  grown  old,  and  fcverely  af- 
flidled  with  the  gout  The  queen  his  pa- 
tronefs  was  dead ;  and  f^he  king,  of  a  clofe 
and  dillembling  difpofition,  and  a  narrow 
mind,  was  the  only  perfon  he  had  to  footh 
his  misfortunes,  or  pay  the  reward  which  was 
due  to  his  labours.     But  he  received  neither . 

..     .      I  comfort 
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eomfort  nor  reward.  The  performance  of 
his  contrad  was  deferred  upon  frivolous  pre- 
tences J  and  he  employed  theclofe  of  his  lifei, 
as  he  had  done  the  ad;ive  part  of  it,  in  a  court 
folicitation  j  the  moft  grievous  of  £ll  employ^ 
ments  to  any  man,'  the  moft  hopelcfs  to  an 
old  man.  Vanquifhed  at  laft  by  years,  fa- 
tigues, and  difappointments,  he  died  with 
thofe  fentiments  of  piety,  which  fupported 
him  through  the  misfortunes  of  his  life,  and 
added  a  finifliing,  which  nothing  elfe  could 
give  to  his  greatnefs  of  mind,  and  all  his  other 
virtues.    •:         .     -  ^    v    ■:        .  .  .  >:     .-.,,: 
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^he  charaSier  of  Columbus.     Some  rcfieSiions  on 
the  condudl  of  the  court  of  Spain, 

HEnceforward,  in  treating  of  the  pro- 
grcfs  of  tlic  Spanifli  difcoverics  and 
arms,  inftead  of  defigns  laid  in  Science,  and 
purfued  with  a  benevolent  heart  and  gentle 
meafures  j  we  are  but  too  often  to  fhcw  an 
cnthufiaftic  avarice,  urging  men  forward  to 
every  a<51:  of  cruelty  and  horror.  The  cha- 
ra«5lcr  of  this  firft  difcoverc*  was  extremely 
different  from  that  of  all  with  whom  he 
dealt,  and  from  that  of  moft  jf  thofe  who 
purfued  his  difcoveries  and  conqucfts  j  fome 
with  a  vigour  and  condud  equal/  but  all  with 

virtues. 
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virtues  very  much  inferior*  In  his  character 
hardly  is  any  one  of  the  components  of  a  truly 
great  man  wanting.  For  tO'  the  ideas  of  the 
moft  penetrating  philofopher,  and  a  fcheme 
built  upon  them  worthy  of  a  great  king,  he 
joined  a  conftancy  and  patience,  which  alone 
could  carry  it  into  execution,  with  the  for- 
tune of  a  private  man.  Continual  ftorms  at 
fea,  continue'  rebellions  of  a  turbulent  people 
on  fhore,  vexacions,  difappointments,  and  ca- 
bals at  court,  were  his  lot  all  his  life ;  and 
thefe  wer^-  \W.  only  reward  of  fer vices,  which 
no  favou  could  have  rewarded  fufficicntly. 
His  magnanim'*y  was  proof  againft  all  thefe, 
and  his  genius  lurmounted  all  the  difficulties 
they  threw  in  his  way,  except  that  of  his  pay-* 
ment,  the  point  in  which  fuch  men  ever  meet 
with  the  worft  fuccefs,  and  urge  with  the  leart 
ability.  That  furprizing  art,  poffefled  by  fo 
few,  of  making  every  accident  an  inftrument 
in  his  defigns  j  his  nice  adjuftment  of  his  be- 
haviour to  his  circumftances,  temporizing,  of 
adting  vigoroufly  as  the  occal^on  required,  and 
never  letting  the  occafion  iticlf  pais  by  him ; 
the  happy  talent  of  concealing  and  governing 
his  own  paffions,  and  managing  thofe  of  others  j 
all  thefe  confpire  to  give  us  the  higheft  idea  of 
his  capacity.  And  as  for  his  virtues,  his  dif- 
interefted  behaviour,  his  immoveable  fidelify 
to  the  ungrateful  crown  he  Terved,  the  juit 
policy  Qf  hif  dealing  with  the  Indians,  hii 
...  cautioa 
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caution  againil  giving  them  any  offence,  and 
his  tender  behaviour  to  them  when  conquered, 
which  merited  him  the  glorious  title  of  their  t 
father,  together  with  his  zeal  to  have  them 
inftrui^ed  in  the  truths  of  religion,  raife  him 
to  the  elevated  rank  of  thole  few  men  whom 
we  ought  to  coniider  as  examples  to  mankind, 
and  ornaments  to  human  nature.  ;h*^ 

,  I  hope  it  will  be  forgiven  me,  if  I  add  a  re- 
mark upon  the  condu<^  of  the  court  of  Spain 
with  regard  to  this  great  man.  Though,  as 
we  faw  all  along,  this  condu<ft  was  equally  un- 
juft  and  impolitic,  forry  I  am,  that  no  leffon 
of  inftrudtion  can  be  drav/n  from  the  event* 
which  was  in  all  refpedts  as  fortunate,  as  the 
measures  purfued  were  ungrateful  and  impru- 
dent. But  there  was  aeoineidenee  of  events 
?t  that  time,  which  does  not  always  happen  fo 
opportunely  to  juftify  an  ungrateful  and  nar- 
row policy.  It  is  certain  that  feme  men  are 
fo  pclTeired  with  their  de{igns,.that,  when  once 
engaged,  nothing  can  dKcourage  them  in  the 
purfuit.  But  great  and  frequent  difcourage- 
ments  are  examples  to  others,  which  will  at 
leaft  certainly  have  an  eWc<^,  and  will  terrify 
men  from  forming  fuch  deligns  at  all.  Then 
the  fpirit  of  invention  and  enterprize  die* 
away;  then  things  begin  to  ftagnate  and  to  cor- 
rupt ;  for  it  is  a  rule  as  invariable  in  politics  as 
it  is  in  nature,  that  a  want  of  proper  motion 
does  not  breed  reft  and  Aability,  but  a  m6tion 
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of  another  kind  5  a  motion  unfeen  and  intcf-f 
tine,  which  does  not  prcferve  but  dcftroy. 
The  beft  form  and  fettlement  of  a  ftate,  and 
every  regulation  within  it,  obeys  the  fame 
univerfal  law  -,  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  all 
things  from  going  to  decay,  is  by  continually 
aiming  to  better  them  in  fome  refpedt  or  other 
(fince  if  they  are  not  better,  they  will  furely 
be  worfe),  and  to  afford  an  attentive  ear  to 
every  project  for  this  purpofe.  I  am  fcnfxble 
that  it  muft  frequently  happen,  that  many  of 
thefe  projefts  will  bechimericaj  in  themfelves, 
and  offered  by  people  of  an  appearance  and 
manner  not  very  prejudicing  in  tneir  favour. 

But  then  I  am  fatisfied  too,  that  thefe  men 
muft  in  the  nature  of  things  have  fomething 
odd  and  fingular  in  their  charadler,  who  ex- 
pofe  themfelves,  and  defert  the  common  and 
certain  roads  of  gain,  in  purfuit  of  advantages 
not  certain  to  the  public,  and  extremely  doubt- 
ful to  themfelves. 

It  is  equally  true,  that,  if  fuch  people  arc- 
encouraged,  a  number  of  vifionary  fchemcs 
will  be  offered.  But  it  is  the  charader  of 
pride  and  lazinefs  to  reject  all  offers,  becaufe 
fome  are  idle,  as  it  is  a  weaknefs  and  cre- 
dulity to  liflen  to  all  without  diflindlion.  But 
furely,  if  judgment  is  to  have  any  fhare  in  our 
condud,  it  is  the  province  of  judgment  to  lift, 
to  examine,  to  diftinguifh  the  ufeful  from 
the  fooliih,  the  feafible  from  the  impradi-' 
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ca'^le,  and  even  in  the  midft  of  the  yifions  of  a 
fruitful  and  difordered  brain,  to  pick  out  r  :- 
ttT  which  a  wife  man  Will  know  how  to  quu- 
tify  and  turn  to  ufe,  though  the  inventor  did 
not*  Cromwell,  partly  from  his  circum-* 
fiances,  but  more  from  his  genius  and  difpo- 
iitioni  received  daily  a  number  of  propofals  of 
this  kindi  which  always  approached  him  in  a 
fanatical  drefs;  and  were  mixed  frequently 
with  matters  the  moft  remote  from  probability 
and  good  fenfe  j  arid  we  know  hat  he  made  a 
lignal  ufe  of  many  things  of  this  kind; 

Colbert  fpent  much  of  his  time  in  hearing 
every  fcheme  for  the  extending  of  commerce^ 
the  improvement  of  manufad:ures,  ahd  the 
advancement  of  arts ;  fpared  no  pains  or  ex- 
pence  to  put  them  in  execution,  and  bounti- 
fully rewarded  and  encouraged  the  authors  of 
them.  By  thefe  means  France  advanced  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  and 
under  this  minifter^  more  than  it  had  done  ini 
many  reigns^  before  ;  and  by  thefe  means,  in 
the  midft  of  Wars  which  brought  that  king- 
dom and  all  Europe  to  the  brink  of  deftf  udtion, 
amidlt  many  defaults  in  the  royal  charafter 
and  many  errors  in  his  government,  a  feed  of 
induftry  and  enterprize  was  fown^  which,  on 
the  hrfl  refpite  of  the  public  calamities,  and 
even  while  they  opprcned  that  nation,  rofe  to 
produce  that  flouriming  internal  and  external 
commerce    and    power,     that    diftinguifhes 
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France,  and  forms  its  ftreng  i\  ?x  this  day, 
though  a  lefb  aftive  reign  and  miniflers  of 
a  different  charader  ha\e  fucceeded.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  always  the  character  of  the 
court  of  Spain  to  proceed  very  flowly,  if  at 
all,  in  any  improvement  ;  and  to  receive 
fchemes  for  that  purpofe  with  coldnefs  and 
difdain.  The  effedis  upon  the  power  of  that 
monarchy  were  at  laft  anfwerable.  With  re- 
gard to  America,  the  conqueil  as  well  as  the 
difcovery  was  owing  wholly  to  private  men  ; 
the  court  contributed  nothing  but  pretenlions 
and  patents.     ,'  k    'i- 
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T^he  difc^venes  a  :d  conquejls  of  Balboa.  Velaf- 
o^'cz  fends  Cortes  on  the  Mexican  expedition. 
'I'he  fate  of  the  Mexic:ni  empire.  Cortes 
makes  an  alliance  ivitb  ;lh:  ilafcalans. 
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AN  ancient  painter  drew  a  fatyrical  pidure 
of  Cimon  the  Athenian.  He  repre- 
X  fentcd  this  commander  afleep,  and  Fortune 
drawing  a  net  over  cities  to  put  them  into  his 
poiicjiion.  There  never  were  princes  to  whom 
this  reprelentation  could  be  applied  with  rnore 
jullice,  than  to  king  Ferdinand  and  his  fuc- 
cellbr  the  emperor  Charles.  Without  form- 
ing any  plan  in  the  cabinet,  without  illuing 
a  peany  out  of  their  treafury,  without  fend- 
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if '^  a  regiment  from  their  troops,  private  ad- 

vf  luurers  amongft  their  fubjedls  put  them  into 
pofleflion  of  a  greater,  and  a  more  wealthy  ter- 
ritory, than  ever  the  moft  celebrated  conque- 
rors had  acquired  by  their  valour,  or  their 
wifdom.     Nor  was  this  conqueftmore  extra- 
ordinary for  the  trivial  means  by  which  it  was 
accomplifhed,  than  for  the  fhortnefs  of  the 
time  in  which  it  was  efFeded ;  for  from  the 
departure  of  Columbus,  which   was  in  the 
year  1492,  to  the  entire  reduction  of  Chili, 
which  was  in  1541,  feven  great  kingdoms, 
inhabited  by  a  vafl  number  of  warlike  and 
wealthy  nations,  were  made  to  bow  under  the 
Spaniih  yoke.     After  the  difcoveries  of  Co- 
lumbus had  enlarged  the  fphere  of  induftry  to 
adtive  minds,  fuch  a  fpirit  of  enterprize  went 
abroad,  that    not  only  thofe  perfons  whofe 
indigence  might  have  driven  them  from  their 
native  country,  but  perfons  of  the  firft  rank 
went  over  to  fettle  in  America.     Gold  was 
the  fpur  to  all  thofe  adventurers,  of  whatever 
rank;  and  this,  with  a  romantic  fpirit  of  chi- 
valry, made  the  greateft  hazards  appear  but 
common  matters  in  their  eyes.     And  indeed 
in  a  country  wholly  uncivilized,  under   the 
burning  zone,  arid  in  many  places  extremely 
unhealthy,  the  temperance  of  the  Spaniards,  ' 
their  hardinefs  under  fatigue,  and  the  pati- 
ence and  perfeverance  which  make  the  moft  * 
ihining  part  of  their  character,  enabled  them 
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to  engage  ir>  enterprizes,  and  to  furmount 
difficulties,  to  which  any  other  people  had 
certainly  been  unequal.  | 

^.  Vafco  Nunez  dc  Balboa  made  a  confider-? 
able  figure  anoongft  thefe  adventurers ;  he 
was  a  man  of  a  graceful  prefence^  a  liberal 
education,  a  hardy  conftitution,  and  that 
kind  of  popular  bravery,  which  recommends  a 
man  who  engages  in  defperate  expeditions^  > 
w^here  he  mu(t  have  more  authority  from  his 
p^rfbn  than  his  place.  This  man  firft  fur-»i 
rounded  Cuba,  conquered,  and  left  it.  He 
did  not  there  find  the  treafures  which  he  ex-., 
pedted.  He  therefore  relinquifhed  the  glean- 
ings of  this  field  to  thofe  who  had  a  more 
moderate  ambition,  and  a  more  faving  induf- 
try.  He  fought  new  ground,  he  followed 
the  tracks  of  Columbus  to  Darien,  gained 
the  friendfhip  of  fome  of  the  Caziques,  and 
conquered  others.  He  was  the  firft  who  dif- 
covered  the  South-Sea.  He  fettled  a  colony 
upon  that  coaft,  and  built  the  city  of  Panama.  ' 
But  according  to  the  fate  of  all  the  firft  ad- 
venturers in  this  new  world,  indeed  according 
to  the  fate  of  moft  who  engage  in  new  un- 
dertakings, he  never  lived  to  reap  the  fruit  of 
his  labours.  He  found  himfelf  fuperfeded  by 
one  who  had  only  difcernment  enough  of  his 
merit  to  raife  his  Jealoufy  and  envy,  and  who 
could  make  no  other  ufe  of  the  difcoveries  of 
this   great  man,   than  to  Lncreafe  his  owa. 
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private  fortune.  This  man  \vas  a  politi- 
cian aild  a  courtier,  and  having  in  feveral  iti-' 
ftahccs  bafely  injured  Balboa»  he  was  too  wife 
to  flop  there,  but  under  a  pretended  form  of 
juftice  cut  ofF  his  head,  and  confifcated  his 
eftate. 

Some  time  after  the  fettlement  of  Cuba, 
Don  James  Velafquez  obtained  the  govcirh- 
ment ;  a  man  of  good  fenfe  in  common  affairs, 
but  fo  mucii  mifiaken,  as  to  imagine  he  could 
ad  a  great  part  by  deputy ;  and  that  too  in  cir- 
cumflances,  wherein  a  man  who  had  but  little 
capacity,  could  do  him  but  little  fervice,  and 
he  that  could  do  much,  would  certainly  do  it 
for  himfelf.  The  continent  of  America  was 
now  very  well  known,  and  the  fame  of  the 
grcatnefs  and  wealth  of  the  Mexican  empire 
fprcad  every  where.  This  infpired  Velafquez 
with  a  fcheme  of  reducing  fome  part  of  this 
opulent  country  under  his  obedience.  He 
pitched  upon  Hernando  Cortes  to  command  in 
this  expedition,  in  which  he  certainly  made  a 
very  right  judgment.  There  was  no  man 
amonglc  the  Spaniards,  who  to  an  adventu- 
rous difpoiltion,  then  common  to  them  all, 
knew  fo  well  to  join  a  cool  and  fleady  con- 
duct, to  gairl  love  whilil  he  preferved  refpedt ; 
not  to  (hift  his  fchemes  according  to  occafions, 
but  perfiAing  uniformly  in  a  well-judged  de- 
(ign,  to  make  every  inferior  adlion  and  event 
iu)}fervient  to  it  ^  to  urge  Aill  forward  j  to  ex- 
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-  tricate  himfelf  out  of  difficulties  into  which 
*    he  was  brought  by  bold  actions,  not  by  mean 

iubtcrfugcs,  but  by  adions  yet  bolder.  This 
was  the  character  of  the  man  already  in  high 
reputation,  whom  Velafquez  chofe  to  con- 
quer for  him.  . 

The  cmbarkment  was  made  at  St.  Jago  de 
Cuba,  and  Cortes  was  to  takei  in  fome  rein- 
forcements at  the  Havanna.  But  he  was  hardly 
departed,   when  Velafquez  grew  jealous  of 
him;  and,  without  coniiderjng  thatCortes  was 
of  that  heroic  difpoiition  in  which  a  blind 
'     obedience  is  rarely  a  principal  ingredient,  he 
took  the  ill-judged  flep  of  removing  him  from 
the  command  of  an  army,  which  in  fome  fort 
might  be  coniidered  as  his  own,  fmce  he  had 
much  influence  on  the  foldiers,  and  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  expence  of  the  armament 
had  been  fupplied  by  himfelf.  When  this  or- 
•  der,   which  was  to  deprive  him  of  his  com- 
mand, arrived  to  Cortes,  he  was  not  long  bc- 
.  fore  he  came  to  arefolution.  He  explained  the 
.  whole  matter  to  his  foldiers ;  he  fhewed  them 

-  how  uncertain  the  intentions  of  Velafquez 
were,  and  how  much  all  their  hopes  were 
like  to  be  fruflratcd  by  the  inconftancy  of  his 

* .  difpofition.     The  event  was  prepared.    The 

foldiers  declared  to  a  man,  that  they  were  fub- 

jedts  only  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  knew  no 

,  commander  but  Cortes.     The  army  and  the 

•   »  £encral. 
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general,  thus  bound  to  each  other  by  their/ 
mutual  difobedicnce,  failed  for  Mexico;         1 
i^?r  The  empire  of  Mexico  was  at  that  timffJ 
governed  by  a  prince  called  Montezuma,  thm 
eleventh  who  reigned  from  the  firft  monarch-l 
who  had  conquered  the  country.     The  em-: 
pire  was  eledtive,  and  the  merit  of  Montezuma 
had  procured?  him  the  eledlion.     A  prince  of 
capacity  and  courage,  but  artful,  hypocritical^t 
and  cruel.  This  empire,  founded  on  conque^,r 
was  increafed  by  his  vidories.    By  himfelf,  or^, 
by  his  generals,  he  had  abfolutely  fubdued  fe-! 
veral  kingdoms  and  provinces  ;    feveral  were* 
made  tributary,  and  others,  which  were  not 
abfolutely  fubdued,  were  influenced  by  his 
power  to  an  eritirfc  obedience  to  his  will.   His 
armies  were  the  bcfl?  in  that  part  of  the  world^) 
and. prodigioufly numerous.    In  this  fituation,! 
and  fo  headed,  was  theempire  of  the  Mexicans, 
w^      Cortes  came  to  prove  its  flrength,  witht 
an      .ny  of  no  Tiiore  than  five  hundred  foot^f 
and  not  quite  fixty  horie.    He  did  not  come  a 
ftranger  into  the  country,  to  encounter  a  force 
which  he  dared  to  tngage  only  becaufc  he  was: 
ignorant  of  it.    He  had  long  made  every  pof- . 
lible  enquiry  from  the  Spaniards  and  Indians < 
in  every  circumflance  of  its  internal  weaknefsi 
or  power;  its  allies,  its  enemies,  and  the  in«> 
tprefls  which  determined  them  to  be  allies  or^ 
enemies.    Weighing  all  thefe,  and  knowing; 
that,  along  with  great  hopes,  great  dangers  like- . 
3lyai3i  F  4  wife 
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wife  lay  before  him,  he  made  his  retreat  yet 
more  dangerous  by  difobec^ience  to  the  governor 
of  Cuba;  and  when  he  landed  on  the  conti- 
nent, he  made  it  impoflihle,  for  he  burned  his 
fhips.     But  though  he  had  made  a  retreat  im- 

Eoflible,  he  had  fomething  more  to  encoiirage 
im  to  go  forward,  than  the  impoffibility  of 
retiring.  He  had  great  hopes  that  many  of 
thofe  ftates,  who  were  kept  in  a  forced  fub- 
jeftion  or  a  flavifli  dread  of  Montezuma,  would 
gladly  turn  this  new  and  alarming  appearance 
from  themfelves  againft  that  monarch, and,  un- 
der the  banner  of  thefe  formidable  ftrangers, 
arm  themfelves  to  ihake  off  the  ancient  tyran- 
ny, which  always  appears  the  worft,  without 
forefeeingconfequences,  to  which  more  civiliz- 
ed nations  have  frequently  been  as  blindas  they. 
"  It  happened  according  to  his:  expectations.     ?j 

-:»The  Zempoallans,  a  nation  tributary  to 
Montezuma,  as  foon  as  they  had  fuilicient 
proofs  of  the  power  of  the  Spaniards,  at  the 
expence  of  feveral  of  their  neighbours,  who 
attempted  to  oppofe  their  progrefs,  threw  ofF 
the  Mexican  yoke,  gladly  put  themfelves  un- 
der the. protection  of  Cortes,  and  earned  it  by 
the  large  reinforcements  which  they  added  to 
his  army.  Montezuma  was  foon  made  ac- 
quainted with  thefc  meafures.  For,  according 
to  the  cuflom  of  that  well-« regulated  kingdom, 
he  had  pofls  fo  Rationed,  that  in  a  little  time 
he  had  notice  of  whatever  happened  in  the 

-//  5  ..  remote 
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remote  partis  of  his  empire.  The  difpatches 
which  were  fent  him,  were  painted  cloaths* 
exadtly  reprefenling  every  cincumftance  of  the 
bufinefs  of  which  he  was  to  be  informed  j  the 
figures  were  interfperfed  with  charaders  to 
explain  what  muft  neceflarily  be  wanting  in 
the  pidlure,  So  far,  but  no  farther,  had  this 
people  advanced  in  the  art  of  writing.  As  well 
informed  as  the  emperor  was  of  every  particu- 
lar of  this  invafion,  and  of  the  defection  of 
his  tributaries,  he  adted  not  at  all  conform- 
ably to  the  greatnefs  of  his  former  exploits. 
He  took  the  worfl  method  which  a  great 
prince  ever  did  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  which 
was,  to  temporize.  He  let  the  Spaniards  fee, 
by  fome  trifling  arts  which  he  ufed  to  oppofe 
them^  that  he  did  not  look  upon  them  as  hid 
friends,  and  at  the  fame  time  neglected  to  adi 
againfl  them  as  fo  formidable  an  enemy  re- 
quired. They  made  daily  advances  in  the 
(Country.  His  enemies  were  encouraged,  his 
tributaries  made  infolent,  and  his  fubjedts 
and  allies  utterly  difpirited  ;  whil(l  the  Spa^ 
niards,  in  a  variety  of  engagements  which 
they  had  with  the  petty  princes  of  the  coun- 
try, raifed  their  reputation  by  a  train  of  vic« 
tories,  and  began  to  be  confidered  as  invinci- 
ble. Csites,  like  the  great  commander  he 
was,  took  advantage  of  this  irrefolute  difpofi- 
tion  in  Montezuma,  and  ufed  every  poflible 
fneans  tp  cheriih  it.     He  always  fent  back 
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what  prifoners  his  new  allies  had  taken,  with 
prefents,  and  every  profeffion  of  elteem  and  re- 
gard to  their  mailer,  and  with  the  flrongeft  af- 
£arance  of  a  defire  of  preferving  peace  j  re- 
quefti ng  to  fee  Montezuma,  and  to  confer 
with  him  upon  fome  matters  which  he  faid 
he  had  in  charge  to  deliver  to  him  from  his 
tnafter  the  emperor  of  the  Romans.  a\ 

-aThere  was  at  that  time  a  celebrated  republic 
bn  the  coaft  of  Mexico,,  towards  the  gulph, 
called  Tlafcala.  This  people  were  faid  to  be  fo 
powerful,  as  to  be  able  to  arm  four  hundred 
thoufand  men.  Powerful  as  they  were,  tho* 
not  fubdued,  they  were  yet  awed  by  the  great- 
pefs  of  the  Mexicans.  This  awe,  or  perhaps 
a  better  policy,  inducddthem  to  give  a  check 
to  the  Spaniards.  But,  in  the  manner  of  Mon- 
tezuma's proceedings,  they  would  not  oppofe. 
them  publicly,  and  therefore  could  not  oppofe 
ihien^  effedtually.  Some  nations,  on  whom 
^h,ey.  had  prevailed  to  fall  upon  the  Spaniards, 
were  over  and  over  again  defeated,  together 
with  thofe  troops  the  Tlafcalans  had  fent 
alandeftinely  to  their  affiftancc.  At  laft,  by 
degrees,  declaring  themfelves  more  openly,  as 
thj  danger  prefled  them,  they  drew  a  large 
army  into  the  field,  which  was  routed  by  the 
troops  of  Cortes  j  few  indeed  in  number,  but 
infinitely  fuperior  in  arms,  and  now  grown  fa- 
miliar with  victory.  The  confequence  of  this 
bat  tip  was  the  alliance  of  the  Tlafcalans  with 
i-M.M  their 
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their  conqueror,  which  they  enter^4  into  with 
thelefs  difficulty,  as  they  were  to  ferve  againft 
the  Mexicans,  and  might  now  hope  to  ferve 
with  fuccefs.  CorteSj  however,  did  not  chule 
to  truft  this  untried  and  forced  alliance  too 
far,  nor  at  the  fame  time  to  deprive  hitnfelf 
entirely  of  the  fuccourit  produced.  He  there^ 
fore  took  a  middle  courfe,  aild^  accepting 
three  thoufand  of  their  men,  he  held  on  his 
route  to  Mexico^  ^^iava  bain  nd  ,,itmm  tmmify', 

Corfes  builds  La  Vera  Cruz.  '  jie  marches  to 
..k^k  Mexico.  His  reception  by  Montezuma.  Corr- 
^6.  tes  imprifons  Montezuma.  That  princess  fir  a*' 
;'^t  tagem  to  gain  bis  liberty ;   the  confequence 
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BEFORE  Cortes  began  his  expedition  to 
Mexico,  he  had  built  a  {Irong  fortrefs  at 
the  principal  port  on  the  coaft,  to  open-  a  paf^- 
fage  for  fuccours,  whenever  his  fuccefs  fhouM 
make  intereft  enough  to  procure  them.  This 
he  called  La  Vera  Cruz,  and  it  has  fince  be^ 
come  a  city,  remarkable  for  the  great  traffic 
carried  on  between  thofe  opulent  countries, 
and  Old  Spain.  na?^^fi.t        .; 

a  During  the  Tlafcalan  war,  in  which  the 
Spaniards  fuffered  fomething,  and  had  every 
^hing  to  apprehend,  Montezuma  took  no  Aeps, 

but 
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but  lay  by,  watching  the  eve*-*,  in  hopes  that 
the  Tlafcalans  might  defeat  the  troops  of  Cor- 
tes at  their  own  expence ;  or,  if  the  Spaniards 
|>rovcd  victorious,  he  might  then  have  the  me- 
rit of  not  having  ufed  hoililities  againfl  them. 
He  loft  both  parties  by  this  double  condu<^; 
fuch  an  infidious  neutrality  betrays  nothingbut 
the  weak  policy  of  him  who  ufes  it.     How- 
ever as  a  faircorrefpoftdertce  ftill  fubfifted  be- 
tween them,  he  ufed  every  means  he  could  to 
difluade  Cortes  from  his  propofed  journey  to 
Mexico.     At.  Uft  he  to0k  a  ftcp,  worfe  j  udged 
than  all  the  bad  ones  he  had  hitherto  taken. 
He  fcnt  to  th^  Spaniards  a  Very  large  and  mag- 
nifitent  preftnt,  of  every  thing  his  dominions 
afforded  valuabk,  but  principally  a  vaft  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  precious  ftones  -,  offering  at 
the  fame  time  yet  more,  and  perfuading  them 
to  return  to  their  own  country.     If  any  per^ 
£<^n  in  the  army  was  ut^ willing  before  this  to 
iproceftd^   he  now  chknged  his  mind,     All 
Were  convinced  that  they  ought  to  advance 
with  fpeed  to  poffcfs  the  fountain  of  that 
fw^alth,  of  which  this  rich  dpnation  w^s  btit 
an  itiGotifiderable  rivulct.>-»4,>.t  ,i.\i('imi$m<'  ^>- 
•^L  Montezuma,  baffled  in  all  hh  fchemes  to 
jteep  the  Spaniards  at  a  diflance,  havihg  uf^^d 
himfelf  to  fhifting  meafures  until  thfey  Were 
in  a  degree  grown  habitual,  found  Cortes  at 
the  g*te4  of  Miexico  before  he  was  refolved 
bow  he  ^oold  receive  him.    It  was  now  al- 
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ihaft  too  late  for  force.  '  He  therefore  diiTem-^ 
bled  his  concern  with  the  befl  grace  he  coutd^ 
and  received  him  with  all  the  honours  a  mo~ 
narch  can  beilow,  when  he  would  difplay  hie 
own  magnificence  and  {hew  his  fenfe  of  ex-» 
traordinary  merit.  Cortes  was  lodged  in  a  pa-  ; 
lace  fpacious  and  g>rand,  after  the  manner  oi 
the  country.  All  his  Spaniards  were  lodged 
with  him  ',  but  he  took  care  to  place  a  trails 
of  artillery  at  his  gate.  ?^  '^^ 

Thus  ported  without  a  blow  in- the  heart  o# 
this  great  city,  the  capital  of  the  new  world^* 
he  was  for  a  while  at  a  lofs  what  meafures  to> 
purfue^  for  fecuring  himielf  in  a  conqueft  of 
fuch  importance.  Having  received  more  than- 
he  could  reafonably  have  afked,  there  was  no- 
caufe  of  complaint,  and  confequently  no  ad>* 
v-antage  to  be  colourably  taken.  He  had  only 
to  wait  for  fome  of  thofe  critical  incidents, 
upon  whofe  ufe  all  great  matters  depend,  and^^ 
without  which  the  greateft  genius  muft  be  at 
a  ftand.  It  was  not  long  before  one  of  thefe 
occurred. 

Two  Tlafcalans  arrived  in  difguife  at  Mexi- 
co, who  brought  him  an  account  that  a  ge- 
neral of  Montezuma  had  attacked  fome  of  his 
confederate  Indians ;  that  the  garrifon  of 
Vera,  Cruz  had  gone  out  to  their  defence ; 
and  that,  though  the  Mexicans  were  repulfed 
with  lofs,  the  Spaniards  were  greatly  cndan-' 
gered>  many  wounded,  and  ojie  killed,  whofe 
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head>  by  the  order  of  Montezuma,  was  carried 
through  all  the  cities  and  villages  of  their 
country,  to  deftroy  the  reverence  in  which- 
they  held  the  Spaniards,  and  to  undeceive 
them  in  a  notion  they  had  conceived,  that 
thefe  ftrangers  were  immortaL  This  intel- 
ligence alarmed  Cortes.  He  knew  that  opi- 
nion was  one  of  the  flrongeft  fupportcrs  of 
his  little  force  j  that  things  of  this  kind  never 
ilop  at  their  beginnings ;  that  Montezuma, 
^vhile  he  careiTed  him  in  his  city,  .was  disjoin- 
ing his  allies,  and  diArefling  his  garrifon 
abroad  j  and  that  no  time  was  to  be  loft  in 
dilatory  counfels  *,  that  he  mufl  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  his  former  exploits.  He 
therefore  took  a  refolution  worthy  of  a  brave 
man,  in  a  difficulty  made  for  his  capacity. 
He  armed  himfelf  in  the  bell  manner,  and 
with  five  of  the  moft  faithful  and  beft  refol- 
ved  of  his  officers,  went  diredly  to  the  palace 
of  Montezuma.  Thirty  of  his  men  attend- 
ed at  fome  diftance.  Guards  of  Spaniards 
were  placed  at  the  principal  avenues  to  the 

palace.    ^f^Mmw-^'^'^y^  - « %' 5>w^  i^^*-- 

,fejt  was  ufual  for  Montezuma's  guards  to 
withdraw,  out  of  refpedt^  when  he  had  any 
conference  with  Cortes.  On  this  occafion, 
as  foon  as  he  was  admitted  to  audience,  he 
charged  the  emperor  with  the  outrages  com- 
mitted by  his  orders,  in  terms  of  great  refent- 
ment.     The  emperor  difavows  them.  ,  But 
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Gortes,  after  having  paid  him  the  compli- 
ment of  not  fuppofing  him  capable  of  fo 
mean  a  diflimulation,  aiTured  him,  that  he 
was  himfclf  entirely  fatisfied  of  his  inno^ 
cence ;  but  that  others  had  fears  which  were 
not  eafily  removed:  that,  tofatisfy  the  Spani- 
ards, h6  muft  give  fome  folid  proof  of  his 
confidence  in  them  j  which  he  could  effec- 
tually do  no  otherwife  than  by  his  removing 
without  delay  to  their  quarters.  A  requeil 
of  this  nature-ftartled  Montezuma,  who  never 
was  ufed  to  any  voice  but  that  of  thehumbleft 
fubmiffion.  However,  he  faw  plainly  that 
Cortes  did  not  make  fo  extraordinary  a  requeft 
but  with  a  refolution  of  making  it  be  com-, 
plied  with.  He  faw  the  neceffity,  and  he 
yielded  to  it. 

Thus  was  the  metropolis  of  a  vaft  and 
powerful  empire,  inhabited. by  an  innumer- 
able multitude  of  warlike  people,  entered 
without  refiftance  by  an  handful  of  men, 
who  came  to  overturn  its  liberty.  And  thus 
was  one  of  the  greateft  princes  on  earth,  re- 
nowned for  his  wifdom  and  valour,  feized  in 
his  palace,  in  the  midit  of  his  capital,  at  noon- 
day, and  carried  prifoner,  without  noife  or 
violence,  by  fix  perfons,  to  be  difpofed  of  at 
their  pleafure.  ian,iX*i  p;y5>Aqaf  .   - 

The  people,  confounded  and  enraged  to 
find  one  whom  they  always  ufed  to  revere 
as  a  god,  treated  in  this  unworthy  manner^ 
.  .^^  ,  furrounded 
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furrounded  the  quarters  of  the  Spaniards  t(^ 
puniih  this  facrilege,  and  reicue  their  captive 
prince.  But  Cbrtes,  who  well  underitood 
the  confequence'  of  the  ileps  he  had  taken, 
was  not  alarmed.  He  knew  that  he  had 
now  in  his  hands  an  engine,  which  was 
capable  of  doing  any  thing.  Montezuma 
went  out  to  appeafe  the  people,  afTured  them 
that  be  was  there  of  choice,  and  (which  was 
true)  that  the  Spaniards  were  wanting  in  no 
inAance  of  refpedfc  due  to  his  chara^er  and 
dignity. 

This  appeafed  and  difperfed  the  people^ 
But  Montezuma,  whofe  unfortunate  c^: 
cumftances  obliged  him  to  adt  as  an  inftru* 
ment  to  his  own  captivity,  could  enjoy  no 
reft,  though  allowed  the  attendance  of  the 
principal  officers  of  his  court,  and  indulged 
by  the  Spaniards  in  every  thing  but  his  H-^ 
berty.  Lons:  revolving,  he  at  lad  contrived 
a  fcheme,  which  he  judged,  without  his 
appearing  to  concur  with  them,  might  alarm 
his  fubjeds  with  a  fenfe  of  their  danger,  or 
oblige  the  Spaniards  to  depart  by  the  xeaibn-< 
ablenefs  of  his  propofals.  He  had  always 
liberty  of  going  abroad  with  a  guard  of  Spa- 
niards under  pretence  of  doing  him  honour. 
He  now  defired  to  hold  a  council  of  thtf 
ilates  of  his  empire,  that  in  concurrence  they 
might  fatisfy  Gortes  and  his  aflbciates  in  the 
ampleft  manner.     This  council  was  conve-' 
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hed,  in  which  Montezuma,  in  a  premddita-i' 
ted  fpeech,  fet  forth  the  origin  of  his  nation  j 
the  prophecies  extant  among  them,  that  a 
people  of  the  fame  racd  fhould  arrive,  to 
whom  this  empire  fliould  be  fubjedt;  that 
the  people  were  now  arrived  who  were  the 
objedt  of  thofe  prophecies,  and  fprung  front 
this  origin,  to  whom  the  gods  had  deftined 
univerfal  empire,  and  who,  by  their  great 
accomplifhments  and  furprizing  bravery,  me- 
rited their  high  deftination :  theil  he  fo- 
lemnly  declared  himfelf  tributary  to  the  em- 
peror of  the  Romans  j  he  exhofted  his  people 
on  their  part  to  a  due  obedience  ;  and  ended 
by  telling  them,  that,  as  he  had  himfelf  pre- 
pared a  prefent  ffom  his  treafures  wofthy  of 
this  emperor,  he  expedted  that  every  one  of 
themi  in  proportion  to  his  ability,  would 
teftify  his  loyalty  to  their  new  tnailer,  and 
his  regard  to  the  merit  of  his  geticfral  and 
thofe  brave  men  that  attended  him,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  depart  fpeedily  to  theii' 
own  country,  with  that  opinion  of  their  bre- 
thren the  Mexicans,  which  their  afFedlion  to 
them,  and  their  obedience  to  their  commoii 
mafter,  defer ved. 

At  firft  a  dead  filence  fnccccdcd  this  ha- 
rangue j  the  whole  affembly  were  confounded 
and  flruck  dumb  with  grief,  indignation  and 
furprifc.  Then  followed  a  mixed  cry,  as  each 
perfon  was  afFcdcd  by  fomc  particular  part 
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of  the  general  calamity.     The  luftre  of  their 

f  empire  was  tarniflied,  their  religion  to  be  pro- 
faned, their  freedom  furrendered,  their  empe- 
y  ror  degraded ;  what  was  worfe,  degraded  by 
himfelf  J  could  they  believe  their  ears  ?  Was 
it  Montezuma  who  had  fpoken  in  fuch  a 
manner  ? 

The  defign  of  Montezuma  was  until  this 
moment  a  fecret  to  Cortes ;  he  was  furprifed 
and  fomething  chagrined  at  an  artifice,  the 
invention  of  which  he  now  penetrated  very 
clearly.  But  this  furprife  did  not  confound  or 
perplex  him  in  the  part  he  faw  it  was  proper 
lor  him  to  adt.  Without  any  cmbarraff- 
ment,  he  fecOnded  the  harangue  of  Monte- 
zuma by  a  fpeech,  which  was  well  inter- 
preted^ wherein  he  ftrongly  urged  the  propri- 
ety, and  indnuated  the  neceflity,  of  an  entire 
obedience  to  their  prince  and  an  imitation  of 
his  conduct.  Difordered  as  the  afiembly  was, 
yet  ftill  held  by  a  facred  reverence  to  their  em- 
peror, influenced  by  the  hope  of  the  fudden 
departure  of  the  Spaniards,  and  referving  them- 
felves  for  a  better  occafion,  they  followedMon- 
tezuma's  example,  and  paid  homage  to  Cortes, 
in  that  dumb  and  fullen  fubmifTion  with  which 
fierce  fpirits  yield  to  ncceflity.  He  received  it, 
and  thanked  them,  as  a  mi  thanks  his  debtor 
for  a  ready  payment. 
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-  Cortes  faw  that  this  empty  homage  ftcurcd 
him  nothing ;   but  he  knew  that  the  gold^ 
Svhich  was  to  accompany  it,  would  be  of  real       \ 
fervice  in  cancelling  the  ill  impreflions  made 
by  his  difobedience,  in  Spain.     In  Mexico  he 
might  look  upon  himfelf  as  fecure ;   he  had 
the  perfon'  of  the  emperor  in  his  hands ;  he  ' 
had  his  forces  in  the  capital ;  he  had  lately 
ftruck  a  terror  into  all,  by  feizing  the  general, 
j(vho   had   committed^  hoAilities  againil  the 
(Spaniards.     He  got  the  emperor  to  difavow 
his   condudt,    and   condemn  him  as  a  trai^ 
tor.     By  their  joint  authority,  this  unhappy 
tnan,  guilty  of  nothing  but  obedience  to  his 
lawful  matter  and  zeal  for  his  country,  was 
burned  alive  in  the  public  fquare  of  Mexico. 
But  neither  this  horrid  example,  nor  the  im- 
prifonment  of  their   emperor,    nor  the  lat6 
acknowledgement   of  the  emperor  Charles, 
was  fufficient  to  make  the  Mexicans  infenfiblc 
to  the  difgrace  they  fufFered,  nor  of  the  dan- 
ger which  hung  over  them*     They  began  to 
confult  how  they  might  deliver  thcmfelvesi 
Some  propofed  to  cut  off  the  communication 
with  the  continent,  and  hold  the  Spaniards 
bcfieged  in   their  quarters  j   for  the  city  of 
Mexico  is  an  ifland  in  a  great  lake,  and  com- 
municates with  the  continent  by  four  great 
caufeways,  extremely  curious  for  contrivance 
and   folidity.      Whilft   they  were  ripening 
their  fchemes,  a  report  came  to  Cortes,  that 
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fome  words  had  dropt  from  a  Mexican  con- 
cerning the  practicability  of  deflroying  one  of 
thefe  caufeways.  From  this  word  (for  he 
heard  no  more)  this  watchful  and  fagacious 
commander  judged  of  the  whole  contrivance. 
Without  however  taking  notice  of  it  pub- 
licly j  he  immediately  orders  two  brigantines 
to  be  built  to  fecure  his  retreat,  if  a  retreat 
(hould  prove  the  wifefl  meafure.  In  the  mean 
time  he  kept  a  flridt  difcipline  in  his  army  ; 
and  to  preferve  reverence  from  the  Indians, 
he  prohibited  their  approaching  his  quarters 
when  his  men  were  alleep,  and  feverely  pu- 
niflied  thofe  of  his  foldiers  who  flept  out  of 
the  times  and  places  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  All  this  while  no  preparations  for  his 
departure.    ,  -     , 
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^be  attempt i  of  Montezuma  to  make  the  Spani- 
ards leave  Mexico.  The  arrival  ofNarvaez 
to  take  the  command  from  Cortes,  Cortes 
leaves  Mexico.  Defeats  and  takes  Narvaez 
prifoner.  The  Spaniards  in  Mexico  befeged. 
Cortes  raifes  thefiege.    Montezuma  is  killed, 

MONTEZUMA,  fick  with  impatience 
of  his  confinement,  and  feeing  that 
he  daily  loft  his  authority  amongft  the  peo- 
ple by  the  pufiUanimous  appearance  01  his 
tu         3  conduct. 
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condud,  as  Toon  as  he  perceived  that  any 
fpirited  adtion  on  his  fide  would  be  fecbnded 
with  equal  fpirit  by  his  fubjedts,  roufed  his 
dormant  magnanimity,  and,  in  fpite  of  the 
condition  he  was  in,  fcnt   for  Cortes,  and 
addrefled  him  in  this  manner  :  **  Cortes,  the 
delires  of  my  fubjedts',  my  own  dignity,  and 
the  commands  of  my  gods,  require  that  you 
(hould  depart  my  empire.     You  are  fenfible 
how  much  I  valued  your  friendfhip,  and  how 
effeftually  I   have  fliewn  that  I  valued   it. 
But,  after  fo  many  profeffions  of  good-will 
upon  your  fide,  and  fo  many  proofs  of  it  up- 
on mine,  after  every  pretence  of  bufinefs  is 
over,  wherefore  do  you  delay  your  return  ? 
I  have  yielded  homage  to  your  mafter,  I  am 
ready  to  obey  him ;  I  have  fent  him  prefents 
(or  ihall  I  call  it  a  tribute  ?)  worthy  of  myfelf 
and  of  him ;  your  whole  army  is  loaded,  even 
to  an  inconvenience,  with  their  darling  gold. 
Would  they  have  more  ?  they  (hall  have  more. 
But  then,  when  they  (hall  have  fpoken  their 
largefl  wi(hes,  and  fatisfied  their  mofi:  eager 
defires,  I  infift  upen  it  that  they  depart  im- 
mediately J  or  they  may  find,  in  fpite  of  the 
condition  I  am  in,  of  which  condition,  for 
your  fake  and  for  my  own,  I  fliall  fpeak  but 
little,     that    Montezuma    has    yet   courage 
enough  to  vindicate  his  honour,  and  friends 
in  Mexico  who  will  not  fail  to  revenge  the 
wrongs  he  Ihall  fuflTer." 
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Cortes  perceived  fomethiilg  of  an  ufiufua| 
rcfolution  and  fternnefs  in  the  emperor's 
countenance  vvhilft  he  fpoke.  ,  He  therefore 
fcnt  orders,  before  the  interpreter  began  to 
explain  his  fpeech,  that  the  Spaniards  ihould 
fVand  to  their  arms,  and  wait  his  commands. 
His  anfwcr  was  refolute,  but  not  fuch  as  to 
drive  the  emperor  to  defpair.  He  laqficnted 
the  jealoufy  which  the^r  common  enemies  had 
occadoned  \  that,  for  his  part,  he  was  fe- 
cured  from  all  fear,  by  his  own  courage  and 
the  bravery  of  his  own  troops ;  but,  fince 
he  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  find  he  could  not 
longer  enjoy  the  honour  of  a  converfation  he 
Jiad  fuch  reafon  to  efteem,  Confiftently  With 
the  emperor's  repofe,  he  would  depart  as  foon 
as  fhips  could  be  built,  for  on  landing  he  had 
been  obliged  to  burn  his  own.  This  anfwcr 
foothed  Montezuma;  he  refumed  his  good 
humour,  he  promifed  to  load  his  army  with 
gold  at  his  departure,  and  gave  immediate 
orders  that  every  thing  fhould  he  prepared  for 
fitting  out  the  (hips  in  the  fpeedieil  and  am- 
pleft  manner.  But  Cortes  gave  orders,  which 
tvere  full  as  Well  obeyed,  to  the  perfon  he 
appointed  for  the  equipment,  to  delay  it  upon 
every  pofiible  pretence.  He  expected  daily 
the  return  of  the  meffcngers  he  had  fent  into 
Spain,  to  folidt  his  pardoft  and  fuccours, 
with  the  continuance  of  the  command. 
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ii  Whilft  he  was  entertained  with  thefe  ex- 
pe<^ations,  and  with  finding  out  pretences  to 
defer  his  departure,  an  exprefs  arrived  from 
Sandoval,  his  governor  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in- 
forming him  of  the  arrival  of  eighteen  fhips* 
in  which  was  an  army  of  eight  hundred  foot, 
and  two  hundred  horfe,  under  the  command 
of  one  Narvaez,  who  was  fent  by  his  old 
enemy  Velafquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  to 
fuperfede  him  in  the  command,  to  treat  him 
^s  a  rebel,  and  fend  him  in  chains  to  Cuba. 
The  governor  feized  the  meffengers,  who 
were  fent  by  Narvaez  to  require  him  to 
furrender,  and  fent  them  prifoners  with  this 
account  to  Cortes,  There  never  was  a  time 
wherein  the  firmncfs  and  capacity  of  this 
commander  in  chief  were  put  {o  ftrongly  to 
the  proof.  On  one  hand,  here  was  an  army 
in  weapons  and  courage  equal  to  his  own,  in 
numbers  vaftlyfuperior,  and  above  all,  ftrcngth^ 
ened  withihe  name  of  royal  authority.  The 
Mexicans,  ill-aifeded  before,  would  rejoice 
in  this  opportunity  to  fall  upon  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  muft  he  reiign  the  conquefts  he 
had  made  with  fuch  infinite  toils  and  hazards 
into  the  hands  of  his  mortal  enemy,  and  in 
return  to  bear  the  name  and  receive  the  pu^ 
nifhment  of  a  traitor  ?  There  was  little  room  to 
hope  for  an  accommodation.  The  thoughts- 
of  a  furrender  was  intolerable.  One 'way 
only  remained^  to  conquer  Narvaez.   His  own 
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courage  and  condudt ;  his  foldicrs,  habituated 
to  vidory ;  and  endeared  to  him  by  common 
dangers  and  triumphs ;  his  reputation,  and 
the  fignal  providence  which  always  attended 
him,  would  combat  upon  his  fide.  Above 
all,  no  time  was  to  be  loft  in  fruitlefs  counHs, 
He  fent  an  exprefs  to  Sandoval,  his  governor 
in  La  Vera  Cruz,  to  evacuate  that  place,  and 
join  him  in  his  route  with  what  men  he  had. 
He  aflembled  his  forces,  and  found  them  to  a 
inan  attached  to  his  interefts,  and  ready  to 
hazard  every  thing  in  fupport  of  them,  He 
left  eighty  men  in  Mexico,  picked  from  his 
troops,  recommending  them  to  Montezuma, 
and  him  to  them.  With  this  fmall  garrifon 
he  dared  to  entruft  Mexico  and  all  his  vail 
hopes  there  i  but  the  imprifoned  emperor  was 
himfelf  a  garrifon,  from  the  reverence  his  fub- 
jcdls  bore  him.  Before  he  fet  out,  he  releafed 
the  prifoners  which  Sandoval  had  fent  him, 
ufing  the  feverity  of  his  officer  to  difplay  his 
own  clemency.  He  carefied  them  extremely, 
loaded  them  with  prcfents  for  themfelves 
and  the  principal  officers  of  Narvaez's  army, 
and  did  every  thing  to  create  himfelf  a  party 
there  by  his  generofity.  He  fent  at  the  fame 
time  very  advantageous  terms  of  accommo- 
dation to  the  general  himfelf,  but  took  care 
to  follow  and  fecond  his  ambafladors  with  all 
the  power  he  could  raiie.  This,  with  San- 
^PY^l's  reinforccrnent,  did  not  amount  to 
...;.-  •  threq 
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three  hundred  men ;  but  with  thefe,  and 
Ibme  confederate  Indians,  he  marched 
with  all  imaginable  diligence  to  Narvaez's 
quarters. 

Narvaez,  elated  with  the  fuperiority  of  his 
army,  would  hearken  to  no  terms,  though  he 
was  much  preffed  to  it  by  his  principal  officers, 
who  difcovered  plainly  that  this  quarrel  could 
only  end  in  the  ruin  of  their  party,  or  that  of  (> 
the  Spanish  intereft  in  Mexico.     Mean  time  f 
Cortes,  little  incumbered  with  baggage,  and  >* 
lefs  with  U  dilatory  genius,  advanced  by  forced 
marches.     He  was  but  a  fmall  diftance  from 
the  enemy's  quarters,  when  the  rains  came  on, 
and,  as  ufual  in  that  country,  fell  very  heavily. 
Cortes,  knowing  that  the  ill  difpofitions  of  the 
fkywcre  circumftances  favourable  toafurprizcil^ 
inviting  to  defperate  enterprizes,  and  that  they 
3re  always  leaft  prejudicial  to  thofe  in  mo-  5^ 
tion,  having  perfect  intelligence  of  the  dif^l/ 
pofition  of  Narvaez's  army,  and  having  difpofed 
his  troops  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  fall  upon 
one  another,  and  to  a^  in  concert,  he  ordered 
them,  when  they  fhould  enter  the  town  where 
the  enemy  was  pofted,  to  keep  in  clofe  to  the 
houfes,  that  they  might  not  fuffer  by  the  ar- 
tillery, which  was  fo  placed  as  to  play  upon 
the  middle  of  the  (Ireet.     Having  made  this 
difpofition,  he  marched  to  attack  the  camp,  on 
one  of  thofe  gloomy  and  tempeftuous  nights.^ 
Though  he  dircfted  every  thing  with  the  ut- 
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ftioft  fecrecy,  Narvaez  had  intelligence  of  his 
Approach,  but  he  laughed  at  it ;  and,  not  un- 
derAanding  the  nature  of  a  prudent  raflincfs, 
could  not  believe  that  Cortes  would  make  fuch 
an  attempt  in  fuch  a  feafon,  but  went  to  ileep, 
without  taking  fufficient  care  that  it  fhould  not 
te  difturbed.  Security  in  the  general  is  ea-^ 
lily  followed  by  that  of  every  one  elfe.  Cor- 
tes affaulted  the  town  in  three  bodies,  and 
whilft  every  one  in  the  adverfe  party  ran  in 
tonfulion  to  his  arms,  and  oppofed  without 
irommand  or  uniformity  as  each  man  was  at- 
tacked, the  whole  army  was  routed.  The 
quarters  of  Narvaez  were  attacked  by  Cortes's 
divifion,  and  the  men  routed  there  as  elfe-» 
where.  Narvaez  himfelf,  fhamefuUy  taken  in 
l)ed,  fell  into  his  hands.  ♦♦  Value  yourfelf, 
faid  he,  my  lord  Cortes,  on  your  fortune  in 
making  me  your  prifoner  j"  But  Cortes,  with 
.  si  fmile  of  indignation,  anfwered,  **  That  he 
':  thought  this  by  far  the  leaft  action  he  had  per- 
formed, fince  he  came  into  the  new  world." 
■  1*4  When  the  morning  came  on,  the  difperfed 
army  of  Narvaez  began  to  forr^i  into  bodies, 
Bod  to  difcover  the  inconfiderable  force  which 
the  night  before  had  defeated  them.  Theif 
iiril  motion,  diftracHied  with  {hame  and  anger, 
was  to  fall  upon  the  conquerors,  and  recover 
the  honour  they  had  lofl.  But,  when  they 
found  that  their  general  was  a  prifoner,  their 
artillery  feized,  and  the  advantageous   pofl: 

they 
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they  had  occupied  in  the  enemy's  pofleffioni 
^nd  numbers  amongft  themfelvfcs  well  afFedted 
to  Cortes,  they  liftened  at  laft  to  his  propofals/ 
recommended  as  they  were  by  the  polite  and 
infinuating  behaviour  of  which  he  was  mafter, 
and  that  open  and  unbounded  generofity  he 
fliewed  to  every  one.  They  all  enlifted  under 
his  banner,  and  agreed  to  (hare  his  fortune. 
Thus  did  this  accident,  which  feemed  to 
threaten  inevitable  deftrudion  to  the. affairs  of 
Cortes,  prove  the  moft  effectual  method  of  re- 
ftbring  them  to  an  excellent  condition,  wholly 
by  means  of  the  wifdom  of  his  meafures,  and 
of  that  vigour  and  activity  with  which  he  pur- 
fued  them.  His  army  now  eonfifted  of  above 
a  thoufknd  men,  after  replacing  his  garrifon  at 
La  Vera  Cruz,  in  which  fortrefs  he  left  Nar- 
vaez  a  prifoner.  ^-^  •'>mj::^y»m-:vtii%'^m  i^i^ttmt-:^-^ 

'^  This  victory,  and  the  reinforcement  it  pro- 
cured, came  at  a  moft  critical  time ;  for  hardly 
had  he  begun  to  adjuft  matters  for  his  return 
to  Mexico,  when  an  exprefs  arrived  that  his 
affairs  there  were  in  a  moft  dangerous  condi- 
tion. Alvarado,  whom  he  had  left  to  com- 
mand at  his  departure,  though  a  brave  and 
able  man,  had  too  great  a  contempt  for  the 
Indians,  and  too  little  a  difcernment  for  the 
nice  circumftances  he  was  in,  to  manage  with 
that  juft  mixture  of  firmnefs  and  yielding,  by 
which  Cortes  had  hitherto  fo  ballanced  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  th<;  Mexicans,  that  he  ne- 
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ver  gave  them  an  entire  opportunity  of  know- 
ing their  own  ^  ength.  This  man,  either 
difcovering,  or  pi «. tending  at  lead  to  dircover,^' 
that  fome  of  the  ch'^f  men  in  the  city,  who 
\veremet  in  the  great  teii.^>le,  were  aflembled 
to  confult  how  to  expel  the  Spaniards,  fud-*- 
denly  furrounded  the  place,  and  murdered 
'all  the  perfons  of  rank  who  compofed  the 

l(,This  cruel  and  precipitate  adtion  fired  the 
whole  people.     Enraged  at  what  they  had  al- 
ready fufFered,    and  what  they   faw  plainly  * 
they  were  yet  to  exped:,  their  late  ignominious 
patience,  the  fear  of  the  Spanidi  arms,  their, 
inbred  refpedt  for  Montezuma,  were  all  loft ^^ 
in  their  fury.    Should  they  ftay,  untit  on  va-'^^ 
rious  pretences  they  were  all  l>utchered  ?  Mon-«;# 
tezu:ma,   either  forgetful   of  his   o^hce  and 
dignity,,  or  unable  to  exert  it,  could  proted 
them  no  longer.      Gods  and  men  allowed 
them  to  defend  themfelves,  and  arms  were  \v&^ 
their  hands.     The  flame  fo  furious  in  the 
capital,  fpread  itfelf  with  equal  fwiftnefs  and' - 
rage  over  all  the  country,  and  all  were  vowed 
and  hearty  for  the  deflrudtion  of  the  Spa-  a 
niards.     In  this  extremity,   Alvarado  fhewed 
as  much  bravery  as  he  had  done  imprudence 
in  bringing  it  on.     He  redoubled  his  watch 
on  the.  emperor;  he  obliged  him  to  exert  the 
remains  of  his  authority  in  his  favour,  and» 
fortifying  his  quarters  in  l'  ^  bell  manner  the 

time 
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time  would  admit,  he  flood  out  the  ftorm 
and  repulfed  the  Mexicans  in  feveral  attacks. 
Bot  their  fury,  far  from  relenting  at  the  fre- 
quent and  bloody  repulfes  they  met,  redoub- 
led by  their  loffes.  They  exercifed  the  be- 
fieged,  day  and  night,  with  the  moft  vigors 
ous  affaults  j  and  to  cut  off  1  e?f  vitreat,  found 
means  to  burn  the  brigantines  v/hich  Cortes 
had  built. 

Cortes,  who  was  t^I  liged  lo  make  fo  rapid  a 
march  from  Mexico,  to  defend  himfelf  againft 
Narvaez,  was  compelled  by  an  equal  neceffity 
to  march  from  Zempoalla  to  Mexico,  to  re- 
lieve his  forces  and  preferve  his  moft  eilential 
interefts  there.  The  Mexicans,  like  all  peo- 
ple who  have  not  reduced  the  art  of  war  to 
fome  rule,  fufFered  their  eagernefs  in  purfuing 
one  advantage  to  let  another  material  one  lie 
negledted.  For,  whilft  they  pufhed  on  the 
fiege  of  the  Spanifh  quarters  with  great  vigour 
and  diligence,  they  took  no  efFeftual  care  of 
the  avenues  to  the  city,  or  to  cut  off  all  fuc- 
cours  from  the  befieged.  Cortes  entered  the 
city  without  reliftance.  He  foon  routed  thofe 
who  inverted  the  poft  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
brought  them  a  relief  of  which  they  ftood  in 
the  i^i  ;\ie(}  need. 

''!'",  HI  val  of  lo  formidable  a  body  of 
troops  held  the  Mexicans  fome  time  in  fuf- 
pence  j  but,  in  fpite  of  the  fatal  error  of  ad- 
mitting them  into  their  city,  which  had  now 
.  inex- 
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inexcufably  been  a  fecond  time  committedi 
gnd  in  fpite  of  the  fuccefs  every  where  at- 
tending the  Spanifh  arms,  they  came  to  a  re- 
fblution  of  continuing  hoflilities.  But  things 
wore  another  face  iince  the  arrival  of  Cortes* 
No  longer  fatisfied  with  defending  his  quar- 
ters, he  fallied  out  and  defeated  them  feveral 
times  with  great  daughter.  However,  as  he 
found  that  he  fufFered  more  by  the  leaft  lofles 
than  the  Mexicans  by  the  greateft,  he  kept 
clofe  for  fome  time,  fufFering  the  enemy  to 
approach,  in  hopes  of  making  one  laft  e^fort^ 
to  appeafe  them  by  the  authority  of  Monte- 
i?:uma.  This  unhappy  prince,  reduced  to  the 
fad  neceflity  of  becoming  the  inftrument  of 
his  own  difgrace,  and  of  the  ilavery  of  his 
people,  appeared  on  the  battlements,  and  ad- 
drelled  his  fubjed:s  with  every  argument  he 
could  ule  to  prevail  with  them  to  difperfe^ 
But  this  expedient  was  not  attended  with  the 
yfual  fuccefs.  The  Mexicans,  by  an  habit 
of  living  without  rule,  had  many  of  them 
loft  much  of  that  refpedl,  which,  even  to 
adoration,  every  one  of  them  ufed  to  pay  thcii* 
prince  j  they  anfwei  jd  him  with  reproaches  9 
and  a  ftone  from  an  uncertain  hand  ftruck  him 
with  great  violence  in  the  temple.  The  Spa- 
niards carried  him  to  his  apartment.  Here  he 
refufed  to  fuffcr  any  dreflings  to  be  applied  to 
his  wound  i  but,  wrapping  iiis  head  in  his  gar- 
ment, gave  himfelf  up  a  prey  to  iliame  and 
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grief;  and  in  a  few  days  died,  lefs  of  hi^ 
wound,  which  was  but  inconfiderable,  thaa 
of  forrow  and  indignation,  on  feeling  that,  ho 
had  fo  far  loft  the  efleem  and  love  of  his  fub-r 
jefts.  There  are  other  accounts  of  the  death 
of  Montezuma,  but  this  appears  the  moft 
probable. 

Thus  died  this  noble  prince,  more  remark- 
able for  the  great  virtues  by  which  he  afcended 
the  throne,  and  thofe  qualities  by  which  he 
held  it  in  fo  much  luftre  for  many  years,  than 
for  his  fleadinefs  and  wifdom  in  de6snding  it 
when  attacked  by  a  formidable  enemy.  It  has 
happened  thus  to  many  great  men.  Whea 
Lucullus  and  Pompey  attacked  Tigranes,  king 
of  Armenia,  we  do  not  fee  any  thing  in  him 
of  the  conqueror  of  fo  many  kings.  Even  his 
conqueror  Pompey  was  not  himlelf,  after  hav- 
ing enjoyed  in  glory  for  a  long  time  a  power 
acquired  by  the  greateft  exploits.  Se  ejfe 
magnum  oblitus  efi.  It  is  natural  whilft  we 
are  railing  ourfelves,  and  contending  againil 
difficulties,  to  have  our  minds,  as  it  were, 
ilrung,  and  our  faculties  intent  and  conftantly 
awake.  The  neceffity  of  our  affairs  obliges 
us  to  a  continual  exercife  of  whatever  talents 
we  poflefs ;  and  we  have  hope  to  animate  and 
urge  us  onward.  But  when  we  are  come  to 
the  fummit  of  our  defires,  the  mind  fuffers 
itfelf  to  relax.  It  is  grievous  to  contend  a-new 
for  things,  of  which  we  have  long  looked 
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upon  ourfelves  as  fecure.  When  we  have  n(j 
longer  any  thing  to  hope,  we  have  then  every 
thing  to  fear.  Thus  enervated  by  this  prof- 
peri  ty,  and  difcompofed  with  this  fear,  we 
become  flifF  and  irrefolute  to  adtion  j  we  are 
willing  tot  ufe  any  temporizing  meafures,  ra- 
ther than  hazard  on  an  adventure  fo  much 
power  and  reputation.  If  Montezuma  had 
made  an  early  ufe  of  his  power,  he  had 
ftrength  enough,  after  many  lofTes,  to  have 
kept  Cortes  far  enough  from  his  capital ;  but, 
having  once  entered  upon  fhifting  and  dilatory 
courfes,  this  brave  and  adtive  enemy  gave  his 
affairs  a  mortal  blow,  by  feizing  his  capital 
and  his  perfon.  The  reft  was  all  a  confe- 
quence,  which  no  prudence  could  prevent,  of 
a  plan  of  conduct  imprudent  and  ill  laid  ori-< 
ginally. 


CHAP.       XII. 

Giiatimoziti  chofen  emperor  hy  the  Mexicahs4 
He  bejieges  the  Spaniards  in  their  quarters. 
Obliges  Cortes  to  retire  out  of  the  city.  Dif- 
trejjt's  him  in  his  retreat,      The  battle  of 
Otumba.     Cortes  retreats  to  Tlafcala, 

AS  foon  as  the  Mexicans  were  apprized  of 
the  death  of  their  emperor,  they  fct 
about  the  eledion  of  a  fucceflor.  They  im- 
mediately caft  their  eyes  upon  Guatimoziuy 
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liephew  and  fon-in-kw  of  Montezuma,  a 
man  fit  to  command  at  fuch  a  time;  of  a  per-^ 
fon  graceful,  a  body  ftrong  and  robuftj  and  of 
a  foul  full  of  the  moft  undaunted  eoufage; 
Though  no  more  than  twenty-^foiir  years  old^ 
the  reputation  of  his  early  exploits  procured 
him  the  authority  of  age^  and  a  penetrating 
genius  ferved  him  for  experiencci  He  was  no 
fooner  called  to  this  unfteady  throne,  than  he 
took  meafures  to  prevent  the  Mexicans  froni 
their diforderly  and  cafual  attacks j  and  to  make 
them  aifl  with  defign  and  uniformity;  He 
examined  thoroughly  intd  the  caufe  of  their 
former  mifcarriages  j  and  confidering  every 
thingj  he  found  that  the  Indians  in  their  pre- 
fent  condition,  could  never  hope  for  any  fucccfs 
in  open  adtion  ;  he  refolved  therefore  to  fparri 
his  men  as  much  as  poflible,  until  his  own  in** 
vention  and  time  might  teach  them  better  me- 
thods of  fighting.  On  thefe  ideas  he  caufed 
all  aflaults  to  ceafc  5  then  he  cut  off  the  caufe- 
ways  which  joined  the  city  to  the  edntinent^ 
and  at  the  fame  time  ftrongly  barricaded  the 
ilrects,  refolving  to  ftarve  an  enemy  whicli 
fccmed  unconquerable  by  any  other  means ;  a 
meafurc  which^  though  it  has  with  us  no  ex- 
traordinary appearance,  fliewed  no  fmall  (li- 
gacity  in  Guatimozin,  becaufe  it  Was  what 
had  never  been  before  pradifcd  arnongfll 
the  military  ftratagems  of  this  pcopl:^,  and 
invention  is  the  charaderiftic  of  genius.  ' 
Vok*  L  H  From 
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From  henceforward  the  whole  method  of  the 
war  was  changed,  the  Spaniards  grew  every 
day  more  and  more  ftreightened  for  provilions ; 
and  whenever  they  fallied  out,  though  they  flew 
great  numbers  of  their  opponents,  the  many 
canals  of  the  city,  and  barricado  behind  barri- 
cade, after  fome  fuccefsful  progrefs,  obliged 
them,  vanquifhed  by  mere  wearinefs,  to  return 
with  ut  effe<fl  to  their  quarters.  The  Spa- 
niards, invincible  by  the  Indian  arms,  were  not 
proof  againft  famine.  Cortes  faw  that  nothing 
was  left  for  his  fecurity,  but  as  fpeedy  a  retreat 
as  poffible  j  and  though  this  muft  neceflarily 
lofe  them  the  moft  confiderable  part  of  the 
treafure  they  had  amafTed,  it  was  what  leaft 
afflided  him.  He  encouraged  his  troops,  by 
chearfuUy  relinquifhing  his  own  part,  not  to 
attempt  burthening  themfelves  with  a  treafure 
which  they  might  confider  as  lying  at  an  ad- 
vantageous intcreft,  until  they  Ihould,  as  they 
certainly  would,  be  enabled  to  return  with  a 
fufficient  force  to  reclaim  it.  ;  -•  .  ,'  - 
r  The  refolution  of  retreating  being  now 
taken,  and  all  things  difpofed  for  it,  aqueflion 
arofe,  whether  it  were  better  made  by  day  or 
in  the  night.  On  this  the  council  of  war  was 
divided ;  and  their  reafons  fecmino;  pretty 
equal,  a  perfon  among  them,  a  fort  oraltrolo- 
ger,  who  pafled  for  a  prophet,  and  as  fuch  was 
much  refpeded  by  the  greater  part  of  the  ar- 
my, promifed  them  certain  fucccfs  if  they  re- 
s' treated 
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It^ated  by  Tjight.  jGcrtairj  it  i§,  ^hat  when 
ij^^afures  are  dUbio\is,  fuperiiitious  determine- 
tiqj^s  have  great  ufe  ^  for  as  xeafon  canno^t  eafiW 
determine  the  right  way,  that  method  [whicn 
fuperilition  fixes  upon  is,  by  the  Weight  it^as 
from  thence,  purfi^ied  with  the  greater  'ehear- 
ifulnefs  and  effe(i.  .  ^ 

The  general  was  guided  by  thf  prophet,  aft4 
he  difpofed  everything,  for  his  (retreat  with 
great  judgment.  He  caufed  the  ufual  fires  to 
be  lighted  in  every  part  of  his  quiarters.  Some 
of  his  boldefl  and  mofl  adtive  men  led  the 
van;  •  The  prifoners,  artillery,  and  heavy 
baggage  were  in  the  center.  He  himfelf,  with 
one  hundred  of  his  choiceft  troops,  formed 
the  rean  With  wonderful  order  and  filencCi 
and  without  any  interruption,  did  the  Spa- 
niards march  until  they  came  to  the  firfl  breacl^ 
in  the  caufeway.  Here  a  portable  wooden 
bridge,  which  Cortes  had  prepared,  was  laid 
over ;  but  when  the  artillery  and  hories  had 
paffed,  it  was  wedged  fo  clofely  into  the 
{tones  that  bordered  the  caufeway,  that  it 
could  not  be  removed,  and  there  was  yet  ano*- 
ther  breach.  But  they  were  foon  called  from 
attending  to  this  by  a  more  prefling  danger  ^ 
for,  as  nothing  could  elude  the  vigilance  of  the 
iiew  emperor,  he  found  out  their  intention 
of  retreating,  and  difpofed  all  along  the  fides 
of  the  cauieway  an  infinite  multitude  of  ca- 
noes, with  orders  to  preferve  the  greatell  fi- 
,    ■'  '  H  2  "    lence. 
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^Icttce,  ittd  fibt  to  alt«?mpt  aiiy  thing  until  a 
^gnal  was  given.  The  darknefs  of  the  night 
^voured  the  fchemc.  And  now>  perceiving 
^that  the  Spaniards  were  under  fome  embarraff- 
inent;  the  Mexicans  took  this  advantage,  and 
i^ll  at  once,  with  great  brder,  poured  in  their 
krrows ;  raifing  at  the  fame  time  a  mod  tre» 
mendous  ihout,  fwelled  with  the  barbarous 
fouiid  of  all  their  martial  ihilrumcnts  of  mu- 
fic.  The  Spaniards  were  not  wanting  to 
themfclves,  but  behaved  with  fignal  bravery. 
It  were  needlefs,  and  almofl  impoflible,  t6 
relate  all  the  dcftru<3:ion  of  that  horrid  night. 
The  Indians  at  firft  attacked  in  good  order, 
but  the  firft  ranks  being  repulfed,  and  thfe 
diftaht  canoes  prefling  on  to  adion,  the  whole 
attack  was  thrown  into  confufion.  The  In- 
dians drowned  or  flaughtered  one  another : 
however,  they  ftill  preflcd  on  with  untamc- 
able  fury.  Thoufands,  impatient  of  the  delay 
their  remote  fituation  caufed  them,  leapt  from 
iheir  canoes,  and,  climbing  up  the  caufeway 
in  the  front  where  it  was  interrupted,  broke 
In  upon  the  Spaniards,  with  a  torrent  hardly 
refiftible.  In  vain  this  naked  multitude  was 
hacked  to  pieces  by  the  Spanish  fwords,  in 
vain  were  they  tumbled  upon  one  another  by 
hundreds  into  the  lake ;  new  warriors  fuc- 
ceeded  thofe  that  were  killed,  and  the  Spa- 
niards, actually  wearied  out,  were  iil  danger 
of  being  wholly  cut  ojBf ;  when,  making  one 
*  vigorous 
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vigorous  effort  in  the  front,  they  happily 
cleared  that  poll,  and  by  a  beam  which  tney 
cafually  met,  they  paffed  over  one  by^  onpjTj 
or  as  fome  fay,  filling  the  intervals  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  enemies,  they  gained  the 
main  land.  Cortes  came  over  with  jthe  firft, 
for  in  the  confufion  of  the  night,  their  for- 
mer order  was  in  a  good  meafure  loil,  and 
took  care  as  faft  as  his  men  got  over  to  forn^ 
them,  in  order  to  fecure  the  paifage  for  the 
reft.  Then  returning  to  thole  who  were  be-f 
hind,  by  his  prefence  and  example,  he  ani- 
mated them  to  renew  the  fight,  and  drawing 
up  a  part  of  his  men  on  both  fides  of  the 
caufeway,  he  .ordered  the  refi:  to  file  off  from 
the  centjcr.  In  this  manner  the  firfi:  light 
f^w  the  Spaniards  clear  out  of  the  city.  Cpr- 
tes  halted  at  a  fmall  diflance,  that  thofe 
whom  the  confufion  and  the  night  had  dif- 
perfefj^  might  have  an  opportunity  of  rejoin- 
ing the  reft  of  the  army.  .  ;>  virYM'  .^I  s|»fei 
Happily  they  were  not  purfued ;  for  as  foon 
as  the  dawning  light  unveiled  the  field  of 
battle  to  the  Mexicans,  the  pofTeffion  of  which 
they  bought  by  fuch  a  profufion  of  their 
own  blood,  they  perceived  among  the  flain 
two  fons  of  Montezuma.  Theie  were  a- 
mongft  the  prifoners,  and  were  pierced  by 
the  arrows  of  the  Mexicans  in  the  promifcuous 
and  undifiihguifhed  carnage  of  the  prece- 
ding night.     For  fome  time  they  were  con- 
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founded  and  firuck  dumb  With  'li6rrbr  at  tHFi^ 
fight;  their 'fentiments  of  lofySl'ty  feturtied^'j; ' 
thejr  nion'arch,  almoft  their  god;  lately  ipro- 
faned  by  their  own  violen(;:e  !  how  their  hands 
imbrued    in   the  blood  of  his  children  !    A 
general    deadnefs  '  and  Cohfterh.ation'  enfued. 
They  muft  not  add  to  their  itnpiety  by  neg- 
ledling  the  obfequies  due  tO  thfc  deceafed.  '  In 
the   mean  time  the  Spaniards,  'favoured  by 
this  circumflance,  purlued  their  retreat  with-  • 
out  moleftation.     But  this  fifcurity  lifted  tt- 
fhort  time  :  all  the  allies  of  tfie  Mexicans,  al-^- 
ready  in  arms  and  diVided-ih^/reveral  flying- 
parties,  huiig  bver  the^army  of  Cortefe^  ginS'' 
harraffed  it  without  intermiffldiir-  they  attack^;^ 
cH  him  in  front,  in  Veafj'ih  .ffanki  By-ppcfi- 
fOrce^  by  ambufcade,  by'itirprizc.  •  Provifio'n - 
grew   extremely  fcarce  oil  this  ihaffch  ; '  an'd 
now  it  was  that  Cortes  fliewbd  a  firm(nelV  gn- 
der  his  loffes,  a  vigilance*  againft  inciffaiit  at- 
tacks fo  various  in  time  and  manner,  aind.  a 
courage  which  enabled  him  torcpulfe  them, 
which  have  been   exceeded  by  nothing  in 
hiftory. 

The  principal  army  of  the  Mexicans,  whilft 
he  contended  with  fuch  difficulties  from  the 
flying  parties,  took  another  route,  and  pour- 
ing in  three  columns  into  a  plaip,  where  their 
number  might  be  of  moft  avail,  they  covered 
the  whole  of  an  extended  valley,  which  lay 
dircdtly  in  his  road  to  Tlafcala :  this  was  called 
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the  valley  of  Otumba.  They  concealed  their 
purpofes  with  all  imaginable  care.  To  blind 
the  Spaniards,  they  ordered  feveral  villages  to 
give  them  a  friendly  reception.  But  Cortes 
did  not  fuiFer  this  to  relax  his  vigilance,  not 
allowing  himfelf  to  be  deceived  by  any  ap- 
pearances of  friendship  (hewn  by  men,  whofe 
intereft  it  was  not  to  be  his  friends  ;  convinc- 
ed, as  he  was,  that  a  furprize  of  all  things  was 
indeed  very  prejudicial  to  the  affairs  of  a  ge- 
neral, but  that  it  was  mortal  to  his  repu- 
tation. He  drew  indications  of  their  fenti- 
ments  towards  him,  from  the  manners,  the 
geftures,  and  the  countenances  of  thofe  he 
treated  with  in  his  march;  and,  perceiving  that 
many  (hewed  unufual  (igns  of  content  and  ex- 
ultation, he  judged,  not  without  reafon,  that  it 
could  not  be  favourable  to  him.  He  therefore 
difpofed  every  thing  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that 
his  troops  were  neither  difordercd,  nor  his 
courage  abated,  when  from  an  eminence  they 
difcovered  the  extended  plains  of  Otumba 
darkened  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  with 
the  myriads  of  their  enemies.  The  Spaniards, 
animated  by  their  fuperiority  in  arms  and 
their  former  vidlories,  and  the  Tlafcalans,  by 
the  prefence  of  fuch  allies  and  their  hatred  of 
the  Mexican  name,  behaved  with  great 
bravery  and  fuccefs  5  neither  were  the  Mexi- 
cans inferior  in  animofity  and  courage.  But 
it  was  Cortes  himfelf  who  determined  the 
'    :vi  ^'    .        .         H  4  fortune 
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fortune  of  the  dayt  Nothing  hp  ever  hearj 
was  either  forgot,  or  fufFercd  to  be  an  ufelcfs 
burthen  upon  his  memory.  He  remembered 
to  have  heard  from  the  Mexicans,  that  the 
fortune  of  the  field  with  them  ever  followed 
that  of  the  royal  ftapdard.  This  was  a  net 
of  gold,  elevated  pn  a  gilded  ftaff,  and  fplen- 
did  with  plumes  of  a  thoufand  colours.  Great 
exigencies  alone  brought  it  into  the  field,  and 
4t  was  entrufted  to  none  but  the  care  of  the 
general,  who  fat  on  a  chair  fumptuoufly  a*: 
domed,  and  fupportcd  on  men's  flioulders  in 
the  center  of  the  armies,  to  view  the  whole 
battle,  to  be  a  witnefs  of  the  behaviour  of  all 
his  troops,  and  to  give  orders  as  the  occafion 
required,  Cortes,  pretending  to  make  his 
principal  effort  in  a  quarter  remote  from  the 
Itandard,  employed  all  his  foot  in  that  ferviccj 
but,  heading  the  horfe  himfclf  with  fome  of 
his  braveft  officers,  informing  them  of  his 
i^efign,  and  animating  them  with  the  hopes 
of  a  fpeedy  decifion,  he  flung  himfelf  with 
fury  again fl  the  part  that  fcemcd  kaft  diftant 
from  the  center.  After  difperfing  and  overr 
turning  whole  battalions,  they  penetrated  to 
the  chofen  body  of  nobles,  who  guarded  the 
general  and  ftandard.  Here  the  refiftancc  was 
greater,  buf:  it  was  foon  overcome,  and  Cor-^ 
tcs's  own  lance  met  the  general,  who  was 
pvpr thrown,  and  the  llandard  taken.  All  the 
p|her  flandard^  were  ftruck  dircdtly,  and  th? 
.   . ;    .  Mexicans 
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Mexicans  fled  every  way  which  their  fear  4lld 
confufion  hurried  them.  They  loft  twenty 
thoufand  men  in  this  battle,  a^d  a  fpoil  infi- 
nite. This  vi<aory  gave  Cortea  an  undifturb-  |i 
ed  paffage  to  Tlafcala,  and  ^  welcome  recepr 
tipn  amongfthis  a][lie§  ther§.    tji^ij^i^  ti  :^Hi0 


Spaniards  f^nt  agmnfi  Cortex  j^m  him.     He 
marches  again    to  M^xicQ*      A  CQt^iracyt 

.   (^gainfi.  his  life  h{fflfd*>} .  mfjo'j  aHi  ni  ijjo?fc^ 

IET  US  now  turn  our  eyes  to  Mexico. 
_j  No  fooaer  were  the  Spaniards  departed|», 
than  Gu^timo^in  ordered  the  city  to  be  for-* 
t  r.ed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  tQ  fecure  himfelf 
againfl  their  entrance  a  third  time^  He  found 
that  a  thoufand  Tlafcalans  were  killed  in  this 
retreat,  upwards  of  two  hundred  Spaniards? 
(the  greateft  lofsthey  had  yet  in  America,)  andr 
a  great  number  of  horfes.  He  cut  off  the 
heads  of  the  Spaniards,  and  of  their  horfes^  no 
lefs  dreaded,  and  fent  them  to  all  the  neighs 
bouring  nations,  as  an  infallible  token  of  his 
victory ;  as  a  fure  proof  that  he  was  rcfolved 
to  keep  no  meafures  with  the  enemy,  and  to 
ftir  them  up  to  their  utter  deftrudtion.  Re 
fucceeded  fo  well,  that  numherlcfs  petty  ?i.i- 
tiops,  well  incline^  to  the  Spaniards,  fell  off. 

and 
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itvi?  M^nj^'fhtft^l^fefFe  wiVerihg  wife  cohfii-mcd 
in?  the  MeiJ^dan  ilitereft.  By  this  means  feve- 
ral  adveritb#el'4v'that  from  the  fame  of  Cortes 
h««dj  landed  t<i:}t>kl  him  j  were  cut  to  pieces  be- 
fore they  g^rtiiied  his  army.  But  the  negoti- 
ation to  which  GuMithozih  bent  all  his  foite,' 
was  that  with  Tlafcala,  becaufe  this  was  Cor- 
tes's  chief  strength.  H^  fent  large  prefents, 
and  ambaffddors  of  ability,  with  excellent  in^ 
ftrudtions,  to  detach  them  from  the  Spanifh 
iAtereft ;  who .  executed  their  commiflion  Co 
^ell, '  J^at  they  caufed  a  great  divifion  in  their 
favour  in  the  councils-of  that  republic  But 
Cortes,  making  his  military  exploits  fubfer- 
vient  tb  his  negotiations,  and  his  fkill  in  ne?- 
gptiatipn  a(7iflant  to  his  exploits,  bafHed  them 
at^ngth  with  great  addrefs,  but  not  without 
great  difficulty  j  and  the  Tlafcalans  were  con- 
Harmed  in  his^friend(hip. 

Whilft  ai  general  has  ah  obedient  and  well 
united  army, 'he  has  an  engine  in  proper  order 
to  work  in  his  defigns,  and  he  can  then  exe- 
cute them  with  eafe  ;  but  the  greateft  trial  of 
his  capacity  is  to  defend  himfelf  againft  a  for 
r-ei'gn -enemy,  and  wreftle  with  a  domeftic  fe- 
dition  at  the  fame  tiiije.  The  foldiers  pf  Nar- 
vaeZjfjnce  Cortes's  return  from  Mexico,  where 
thiey  were  obliged  to  leave  fo  confiderable  a 
part  of  their  booty,  now  hopelefs  of  the  expe- 
dition, began  to  mutiny,  and  demanded  to  be 
fcnt  home  diredtly  to  Cuba ;  nor  were  his  other 
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troops  free  from  fome  part  of  the  infedtion;'* 
Whatever  could  be  done  by  preferving  ^hen|^ 
in  adion,  without  too  great  a  fatigue  j  .what-^ 
ever  a  feafonable  yielding,  without  forfeiting 
authority  j  in  fhort,  whatever  an  able  com-^ 
mander  could  do  in  fuch  circumftances  ;  was 
done  by  Cortes,  without  any  other  effedt  than^ 
that  of  palliating  the  difeafe ;  the  indifpoli-, 
tion  ftill  continued. 

Whilft  he  ftruggled  with  thefe  difficulties? 
which  nearly  overpowered  him,  his  old  ene-" 
my,  James  Velafquez,  looking  on  the  fuccefs 
of  Narvaez's  expedition  as  a  thing  certaini^ 
fcnt  a  (hip  to  get  intelligence  of  his  proceed-* 
ings,  and  about  thirty  men  tp  reinforce  him.^ 
The  perfon  who  commanded  at  the  port  for 
Cortes,  no  fooner  faw  the  {hip  in  the  offing: 
than  he  went  pn  board  her  -,  and,  upon  the  cap-- 
tain's  enquiry  after  Narvaez,  he  affijred  him 
he  vyas  well,  and  as  fuccefsful  as  he  could 
wifli.  Not  doubting  this,  the  captain  and  his 
men  landed,  and  \yere  immediately  made  pri- 
fohers.  Finding  how  affiiirs  were  really  cir-i 
cumftanced,  they  admired  the  conqueror,' 
commended  the  ftratagem,  and  chearfully 
joined  the  army. 

Much  about  the  fam.e  time  the  governor  of 
Jamaica,  and  he  too  a  determined  enemy  of 
Cortes,  Tent  three  (hips  with  a  fmall  body  of 
troops,  in  hopes  of  tearing  from  him  fome 
part  of  his  conquefts.     Thefe  (hips  were  dif- 

perfed 
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perftd  in  a  florm,  and  were  involved  in  many 
4ifficultie$ ;  but,  what  is  fingular,  they  all, 
though  feparated,  came  to  one  and  the  fame 
refolution,  which  was,  to  revolt  from  the  com- 
mander and  join  Cortes  the  moment  they 
came  on  fhore  :  fo  that  the  enemies  of  Cortes 
now  no  lefs  than  three  times  relieved  him,  by 
the  very  methods  which  they  took  to  diftrefs 
his  affairs.  Thefe  advantages,  though  im- 
proved to  the  utmoft  by  Cortes,  were  certainly 
not  at  di  the  refult  of  his  contrivance.  There 
is  a  fpecies  of  a  fplendid  good  fortune  neceflary 
to  form  an  hero,  to  give  a  luftre  to  his  wifdom 
and  courage,  and  to  create  that  confidence 
and  fuperiority  in  him  that  nothing  elfe  can 
give,  out  which  always  makes  a  principal  part 
of  an  he^-oic  character.  Without  this,  it  is 
itnpoflible  for  any  man,  however  qualified,  to 
emerge.  Cortes  was  not  only  fortunate,  by 
l^eing  freed  from  the  mod  terrible  cmbarrafT- 
ments  by  the  arrival  of  thefe  fuccours,  which 
were  never  intended  as  fuch;  but  much  about 
tji^  fame  time  ihips  arrived  from  Spain,  bring- 
ing, on  fhe  account  of  fome  private  perfons, 
a  reinforrement  of  men  and  military  floreg ; 
and  from  the  court  an  authentip  approbation 
of  his  con^ud,  and  a  confirmation  of  i^is 
command,     rrrr  ,  aj ^r 

Fortified  with  thefe,  he  yielded  to  the  mu- 
tinous importunit4e$  of  fuch  of  his  foldiers  as 
wcrp  eari^eft  tP  depart  i  apd,  though  he  dii?ii- 
T..,  nifhcd 
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nifhcd  his  nunibers  confiderably  by  this  flcp, 
he  judged  it  better  to  have  a  well-difciplined 
army  than  a  great  one,  and  knew  that  little 
could  be  expedted  from  iiienwhtfvrtrc  dragged 
unwillingly  to  action;  at  the  fame  time  thkc 
their  cowardice  or  fedition  would  initOt  the 
reft.  After  the  departure  of  the  mutineers,  he 
foun  1  he  had  ftill  above  nine  hundred  Spanifh 
foot,  eighty- fix  horfe,  and  eighteen  pieces  of 
cannon.  With  thefe,  and  with  the  aiTiftance 
of  a  vaft  body  of  Tlafcalans,  and  allies  of  va^ 
rious  nations,  whom  admiration  and  fear  of 
Cortes  or  hatred  to  the  Mexicans  had  brought 
under  his  banner,  he  once  more  prepared  to 
attack  Mexico,  which  was  the  grand  objcd  of 
his  undertakings.  The  city  was  fo  advantage- 
cufly  fituated,  and  he  knew  at  this  time  fo  well 
fortified,  that  nothing  could  be  done  with*- 
out  a  force  on  the  lake.  To  cut  oflF  their  fup- 
plies,  he  ordered  the  materials  of  twelve  bri- 
gantines  to  be  got  ready,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
only  to  need  being  put  together  when  they 
fhould  arrive  at  Mexico.  Thefe  were  carried 
upon  the  (boulders  of  his  Indian  allies.  His 
route  to  Mexico  cannot  be  fo  much  confidered 
in  the  light  of  a  march,  as  a  continued  train 
of  ambufcades  and  battles,  fome  of  which 
were  fought  with  the  moft  numerous  armies, 
and  with  circumftances  not  fuited  to  the  bre- 
vity of  my  purpofe  to  relate,  l^n  all  thefe  he 
was  fuccefsful,  though  his  enemies  may  be 
i  faid 
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,faid,  with  littlfe  exaggeration,  to  have  difpUte^ 
.with  -him  every  foot  of  ground. bet  ween.  Tlafr 
ca)a  and  Mexico.  '^'«    •  «  i  -iv-»^«v.  ..  y, -,«*.. .^^-^4. 

irnAt  laft  that  city  {hewed  Itfetf,  rifing  froin 
the  midft  of  a  noble  lake,  furrounded  with  a 
number  of  moft  [>opulqus  cities,  as  her  atten- 
rdants  upon  every  fide,  and  all  fubje(5t  to  her 
power.  The  Spaniards,  looking  on  this  as  their 
goal,  revived  their  courage  and  forgot  the 
difficulties  of  their  march;  and  the  Tlafcalans, 
in  perfed:  fury  of  military  delight,  wanted  the 
fleady  hand  of  Cortes  to  reftrain  a  courage, 
which  he  commended  and  kept  alive  by  his 
example  and  words,  whilft  he  moderated  its 
ardor.  Before  he  began  the  attack  of  Mexico, 
he  fpent  fome  time  in  reducing  all  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  from  which  it  might  derive  any 
fuccour.  He  cut  off  the  aquedufis  which  fup- 
plied  Mexico  with  water,  that  of  the  lake  be- 
ing brackiih  ;  and  he  got  ready  his  brigantines 
with  all  imaginable  diligence^  to  cut  oif  all  re- 
lief from  that  quarter.         t' "'v?  -J  -»•  -  •« V  ..r^ 

Whilft  his  attention  was  wholly  employed 
in  the  profecution  of  the  war,  an  old  Spaniards 
who  had  long  ferved,  difcovered  to  him  a  con- 
fpiracy  of  the  mod  dangerous  nature.  Anto- 
nio de  Vilefana,  a  private  foldier,  but  a  man 
bold  and  defpcrate  in  any  bad  purpofe,  and 
fubtle  in  contriving  it, had  formed  a  confpiracy 
with  feveral  others  to  kill  Cortes  and  the  prin- 
cipal perfons  upon  whom  he  relied,  and  then  to 
.. ; ..  return 
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return  to  Vera  Cruz,  from  whence  they  might 
eaiily  pafs  to  Caha,  and  fecure  their  pardon  by 
the  itierit  they  fhould  make  of  this  a£Hoa 
with  James  Velafquez.  TheyHwere,  urged 
to  this  refolution  by  thefatigucibf  jthofe  innur 
merable  dangers  ^nd  difficulties  they  had  pa0*r 
ed,  and  by  th&  defpair  of  overcoming  thofc 
which  yet  lay  before  them ;  withoiiticoniider*- 
ing  that  by  this  wicked  adtion,  they  muft  ra- 
ther produce  new  difficulties  than  overcome 
the  old.  Others  of  more  confequence  were 
drawn  in ;  and  the  confpiracy  had  been  fo  far 
formed,  that  the  time  and  manner  of  killing 
the  general  was  fenled,  and  the  perfon  flxed^ 
upon  whom  the)  .  tended  to  devolve  the  comr 
mand.  -i' 4 

When  Cortes  was  apprifed  of  this  conlpi*- 
racy,  without  any  hurry  which  might  give 
notice  that  he  had  difcovered  it,  yet,  without 
lofing  a  moment  to  take  advantage  bf  the  dif- 
covery,  with  four  or  five  of  his  principal  cap- 
tains, he  went  diredly  to  the  quarters  of  Vi- 
lefana,  who,  aftonifhed  at  feeing  him,  made 
half  his  confcffion  by  the  fear  he  difcovered, 
Cortes  had  him  thrown  immediately  into 
irons  j  and  then,  ordering  every  body  to  retire, 
he  examined  himfelf  into  all  the  particulars  of 
the  affair,  and  the  names  of  the  perfon s  qon* 
ceroed.  Vilefana  made  a  full  confeiiion,  and 
ended  it  by  producing  a  paper  in  vindication 
of  their  proceeding,  which  had  been  figned 
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with  the  names  of  all  the  confpirators.  Cortes 
was  not  a  little  furprized  to  fee  amongft  them, 
the  names  of  perfons  upon  whom  he  had  great 
-reiiftnce.  However,  he  difTembled  his  con^ 
-cern,  atid  ordered  Vilef&na  to  be  immediately 
executed.  He  was  (hewn  to  all  the  army 
hanging  by  his  tent  door.  Cortes  informed 
iU>ne  of  the  friends  he  mofl  trufted  with  the 
paper  he  had  received  ;  but  fummoning  the 
arrny^  he  gave  them  an  account  of  the  horrid 
conspiracy  that  had  been  formed  againft  his 
life ;  that  he  had  punifhed  the  perfon  princi*^ 
pally  Concerned  $  but  that  it  v(^as  with  fatiS'- 
faction  he  was  left  ignorant  of  his  accomplices, 
^y  the  care  the  criminal  took  in  destroying  a 
paper,  which  he  believed  might  have  made 
great  difcoveries.  For  his  part,  as  he  had 
|mni(hed,  and  was  refolved  feverely  to  puni(h> 
liny  flagitious  attempt  againft  his  life  or  autho* 
tity,  {o  he  was  determined  to  order  both 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  juft  caufe  of  com^ 
plaint  to  no -man ;  and  if  by  any  accident  he 
tiad  done  fo,  he  was  ready  to  give  him  all  rea- 
sonable f^^itisfadion.  Proceeding  thus,  Cortes 
had  the  advantage  of  knowing  who  they  were 
that  wi(hed  him  ill;  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
i^mained  unapprifed  of  the  difcovery  he  had 
made^  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  by  a 
more  diligent  performance  of  their  duty ;  h« 
AoW  appointed  a  guard  upon  his  perfon. 
-      .  ,    Hardly 
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Hardlyhad  Cortes  fupprelTed  this  CQnfpiracy> 
and  made  the  proper  ufe  of  a  baffled  attempt^  v 
againfthis  authority,  which  was  to  ftrengthen 
and  increafe  it,  than  a  difficulty  of  fomething 
oF  a  fimilar  nature  engaged  him,  and  from 
which  he  extricated  himfelf  with  the  fame 
courage  and  prudence.     The  general  of  the 
Tlafcalans,  envying  his  glory,  and  perhaps  fear-' 
ful  of  the  confequence  of  the  entire  deftruc-'- 
tion  of  the  Mexicans,  though  enemies  to  his 
own  country,  perfuaded  a  confiderable  body 
of  the  people    to    quit  the  Spanifh   camp*. 
Cortes  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  pur- < 
fued.      This  general  had  formerly  been  an 
enemy  to  Cortes,  and  oppofed  him  in  th6 
council  of  his  nation  j  but  when  he  faw  the 
general  current  in  his  favour,  he  made  a  timely.  . 
change,  and  came  entirely  into  his  interefls. 
He  had  now  felapfed,  and  was  therefore  not 
to  be  trufted  any  more,     Cortes  gave  orders 
to  thofe  who  purfued  him  to  put  him  to  deaths 
The  Tlafcalans  who  revolted  were  eafily  pre- 
vailed upon  to  return  j  and  fo  dexteroufly  did 
Cortes  reprefent  this  affair,  that  neither  the 
Tlafcalans  in  his  army,  nor  the  republic,  not 
even  the  father  himfelf  of  the  general,  eon-* 
demncd  him  for  what  he  had  done*   '  * - 
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Jiege  of  Mexico.     Terms  of  accommodation 

refujed  by  the  Mexicans.     The  Spaniards  re- 

-  **  /  '^ifid  by  ajiratagem  of  Guatimozin .    A  new 

■  '  Jiratagem  of  Guatimozin.    He  is  taken.    The 

city  furrenders.    Guatimozin  tortured.    Cor-' 

'.  r  tes  fuperfeded  in  his  government ,    RefUBions^ 

on  the  SpaniJJj  cruelties. 

THESE  internal  diforders  being  com- 
pofed,  he  turned  his  fortitude  and  wif- 
dom  againft  nis  open  enemies.  Three  prin- 
cipal cailfeways  led  to  the  city,  which  three 
towns  or  fuburbs  defended  upon  the  fide  of 
the  continent.  Within  were  trenches  and 
barricadoes  one  behind  another  the  whole 
length  of  the  way.  Cortes  ordered  three  at- 
tacks upon  thefe  towns,  and  the  caufcways 
which  they  defended.  The  brigantines  adled 
upon  the  water.  Through  the  whole  length 
of  the  fifege,  the  bravery  of  the  Mexicans,  in 
defence  of  every  thing  which  was  dear  to  them, 
was  not  moi'e  remarkable  than  the  ingenuity 
by  which  they  baffled  the  attacks  of  the  Spa- 
niards, and  attacked  them  in  their  turn.'  On 
land,  on  water,  by  open  force,  by  ftratagem^ 
by  every  method,  they  plied  each  other  in- 
ccflantly  day  and  night.  But  the  Spaniards^ 
invincible  under  the  command  of  Cortes,  had 
'  '  the 
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the  advantage  fo  far,  that  with  infinite  flaugh-' 
ler  they  gained  thefc  pofts  which  fecured  the 
caufeways  upon  the  iide  of  the  country,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  cleared  the  lake  fo, 
that  a  canoe  of  the  enemy  did  not  dare  to  ap* 
pear  upon  it.  ■:-^r-*■^:'-^■^^-  -.-^  '^-^r-  '-^^v  q-^J 

Cortes  gained  thefe  advantages,  but  he  faw* 
how  dearly  he  had  bought  them ;  he  refle(3:ed 
how  it  would  tarnifli  his  glory  to  deftroy  fo 
beautiful  a  city,  and  drench  it  in  the  blood  of 
its  unfortunate  inhabitants ;  and,  confidering 
what  fupernatural  exertions  of  ftrength  had 
been  frequently  (hewn  by  a  defpairing  people, 
in  the  laft  convullive  ftruggle  for  their  reli- 
gion, life,  imd  property,  he  made  ufe  of  the 
advantages  he  had  gained  to  recommend  the 
terms  of  accommodation  which  he  refolved 
to  fend  in  to  the  befieged.  He  required  no 
more  than  the  acknowledgment  of  the  em-' 
peror  of  the  Romans,  and  the  confirmation 
of  his  right  of  fucceeding  ceded  to  him  by| 
Montezuma,  and  long  acknowledged  by  the 
moft  authentic  prophecies  of  the  nation,  and 
fuch  a  fecurity  as  might  fettle  the  performance 

"'£.^o.in;wKo  had  doniall'tliat  travel;: 
and  military  llcill  could  perform  to  fave  hid 
country,  finding  the  means  moft  fuited  to  his 
years  and  inclinations  unfuccefsful,  though  full 
of  that  noble  pride  which  becomes  and  fup- 
ports  the  royal  charadler^  was  now  as  willing 
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to  fave  it  by  the  milder  and  furer  way  of 
accommodation.  But  the  priefts',  who  had 
much  influence  in  the  council,  either  fearful 
of  lofmg  their  power,  or  through  an  honeft, 
though  blind>  zeal,  denounced  vcngeancefrom 
their  gods  upon  all  who  could  think  of  fub- 
miffion,  and  promifed  a  certain  fuccefs  to  thofe 
who  flood  up  in  defence  of  their  religion^ 
They  had  great  weight  j  and  the  whole  coun- 
cil, contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  emperor, 
became  unanimous  in  refafing  all  terms.  Gua- 
timozin,  who  yielded  to  the  general  fenti- 
ment  with  regret,  and  faw  the  unhappy  con- 
fequence  but  too  clearly,  rcfolved  to  fall  with 
the  fame  fpirit  that  he  had  lived.  **Then, 
faid  he,  lince  you  are  determined  to  hazard 
every  thing,  prepare  to  adt  in  a  manner  wor- 
thy of  that  refolution.  Me,  you  fhall  never 
find  wantiqg  to  you,  or  to  myfelf.  Thefe  are 
the  laft  good  terms  you  are  to  expert.  What* 
ever  henceforward  you  demand  through  ne- 
ceflity,  will  be  anfwered  with  pride  and  cru- 
elty. Therefore,  henceforward,  let  no  man 
prefume  to  fpeak-  of  peace,  be  our  exigencies 
what  they  will ;  the  fir fl  that  dares  to  do  it 
fjiiill  certainly  die  \  even  the  priefls  them- 
felves ;  they  are  moft  concerned  to  fupport 
the  oracles  of  their  gods."  ^v  ^-i'  - " 
:  When  he  had  faid  this,  with  a  flern  and 
determined  countenance,  he  went  out  of  the 
alTembly,  and  ordered  the  whole  city  under 
*      ■  arms. 
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arms.  Cortes,  on  the  other  fide,  as  foon  as 
he  found  that  his  pr^pofals  were  rejected,  laid 
alide  all  thoughts  but  thofe  of  violence,  and 
commanded  a  general  affault  to  be  made  at 
the  three  caufeways  all  at  once,  and  to  carry 
fire  and  fword  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  He 
commanded  himfelf  in  the  principal  attack. 
The  caufeway  was  broke  down  before  him, 
and  the  breach  formed  a  ditch  of  fixty  feet 
wide.  On  the  other  fide  appeared  a  fortifica- 
tion of  earth  and  planks.  He  ordered  the 
brigantines  to  the  fide  of  the  caufeway,  to 
favour  the  attack,  and  directing  his  cannon 
againfl  the  fortification,  made fo furious  afire 
that  it  was  foon  demolifhed ;  and  the  defen^ 
ders,  galled  by  the  incefTant  fhot,  which  made 
a  mofl  terrible  havock,  could  maintain  the  pofl 
no  longer.  Cortes,  under  the  fire  of  his 
cannon,  and  with  the  help  of  his  brigantines, 
pafTed  over  the  ditch,  and  lofl  no  time  to  pof- 
fefs  himfelf  of  the  other  fide,  leaving  one  of 
his  captains  with  a  detachment  to  fill  it  up 
and  fecure  a  retreat,  in  cafe  it  fhould  be  found 
necefHiry.  Then  lie  advanced  to  attack  the 
remaining  barricadoes  of  the  Mexicans,  who 
made  a  brave  defence.  The  battle  raged  fu- 
rioufly,  and  as  the  Spaniards  gained  ground, 
their  dangers  and  lofTes  grew  every  moment 
greater.  They  had  now  advanced  amongfl 
the  buildings,  from  whence  they  were  oppref- 
fed  with  a  mixt  florm  of  darts,  arrows,  ftone«, 
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and  boiling  water.  Before  them  Hood  a  cho- 
fen  body  of  the  Mexican  foldiers,  who  made 
a  refolute  fland.  During  this  conflict,  the 
captain  who  had  been  polled  to  fill  up  the 
ditch,  thinking  it  an  inglorious  employment 
to  be  employed  as  a  pioneer  whilft  his  com- 
panions were  in  fuch  hot  adion,  advanced 
with  all  his  men,  and  deferted  the  necelTary 
work  he  was  employed  in.  ^^''■.:h^^.:.^^.k::.::^m':^i->^i^ 
■  No  fooncr  had  Guatimozin,  whofe  eyes 
were  every  where,  perceived  this  motion,  than 
he  took  advantage  of  it.  He  ordered  thofe 
who  were  in  the  fiont  of  the  Spaniards  to 
llacken  their  efforts  i  for,  as  night  came  on 
fail,  he  thought  it  better  to  allow  the  enemy 
to  gain  ibme  ground,  that  he  might  fall  on 
them  with  more  advantage  in  their  retreat. 
Cortes  as  quickly  perceived  this  flacknefs,  and 
the  caufe  which  produced  it.  He  found  that 
the  breach  of  the  caufeway  was  abandoned, 
that  night  approached,  and  that  there  was 
little  hope  of  a  lodgment  in  the  city  at  that 
time.  He  therefore  began  to  retreat  in  the 
beft  order  he  could,  fetting  fire  to  the  houfes, 
that  he  might  not.be  incommoded  by  them 
in  his  next  attack.  But  fcarcely  was  the  rcr 
treat  begun,  when  their  ears  v/ere  alarmed  by 
the  dreary  found  of  the  facred  trumpet,  fo 
called  becaufe  it  was  permitted  to  the  priefls 
alone  to  found  it ;  and  that  only  when  they 
animated  the  people  on  the  part  of  their  gods. 
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The  found  wasdoleful,  continued,  andftrong, 
infpiring  a  contempt  of  death,  and  a  dark  re- 
ligious fury.  Immediately  enfued  a  horrid 
cry,  which  refounded  from  all  parts  -,  and 
this  was  followed  by  an  attack  of  more  than 
common  rage  upon  the  arrear  of  the  Spaniards, 
which  was  broke  entirely,  after  a  gallant  and 
bloody  (land.  All  order  was  now  loft.  The 
general's  commands  were  drowned  in  the  cry 
and  tumult  of  the  fi^ht ;  the  Tlafcalans,  who 
%ypre  in  the  front,  threw  themfclves  precipi- 
tately into  the  trench  i  fome  made  afruitlefsop- 
poiition,  others  attempted  to  gain  the  brigan^ 
tines,,  whilft  .the  Mexicans  on  fhore,  in  canoes, 
wading,  or  fvvimming^  upon  every  fide,  af- 
faulted  and  jQaughtered  them  with  the  moft  hor- 
rid pries,  and  a  rage  almoft  inconceivable.  j~ 

WithdillicultyCortes.and  fome  of  his  troops 
jefcaped  on  board  the  brigantines,  wounded 
and  defeated.  A  thoufand  Tlafcalans  lay  dead 
upon  the  caufeway,  many  Spaniards,  and  fcasce 
any  efcaped  without  a  wound.  What  was  the 
faddeft  circumftanceof  all,  forty  were  taken 
prifoners,  of  whofe  deftiny  there  was  no  doubt. 
The  other  attacks  had  no  better  fuccefs, 
though  in  them  the  lofs  was  notfoconfiderable. 
The  oiricer,  whofe  imprudence  had  occafioned 
this  misfortune,  came  to  C  ortcs,  with  tears 
acknowledging  his  crime,  and  defiring  to  w  i(h 
it  out  with  his  blood ;  but  Cortes,  though 
rigid  in  his  difcipline,  faw  that  this  was  no 
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time  to  difpirit  the  army  with  examples  of 
fevcrity. 

Night  came  on  j  but  it  brought  no  reft  to 
the  afflicted  Spaniards,  lince  darknefs  could 
not  conceal  from  them  the  triumph  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  the  fate  of  their  friends.  They 
faw  the  whole  city  fhining  with  lights,  and 
Jieard  it  refounding  with  the  dilTonance  of  bar^ 
barous  mufic,  and  all  the  marks  of  an  horrid 
joy.  So  great  were  the  fires  and  illuminations, 
that  they  could  fee  diftindtly  the  men  in  mo- 
tion, and  all  things  preparing  for  the  dtath  of 
the  prifoners,  attended  with  the  mortifying 
circumftance,  that  they  were  to  be  facrificed 
to  their  fajfe  gods.  Cortes,  in  the  midft  of 
all  thefe  calamitous  circumftances,  which  lay 
heavy  about  his  heart,  aflumed  an  air  of  tran- 
quillity^ endeavouring  to  comfort  his  foldiers 
with  the  hope  of  a  timely  revenge,  and  ta- 
king all  neceflary  care  that  they  ihould  not  be 
attacked  unawares.  This  care  was  neceffary ; 
for,  before  morning  appeared,  the  Mexicans, 
elated  with  their  late  vidlory,  and  under  the 
aufpices  of  thofegods  whom  they  believed  they 
Jfiad  rendered  propitious  by  the  human  blood 
which  wafhed  their  altars,  and  animated  by 
the  found  of  the  confecrated  trumpet,  fallied 
out  to  attack  the  Spaniards  in  their  quarters. 
The  attack  was  violent,  but  repelled  at  length 
with  an  incredible  llaughter  of  the  Mexicans. 
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Gqatimozin  was  not  diflieartened.  He  pre- 
pared for  new  ailaults,  and  had  his  ruined 
works  repaired,  ♦o  endure  thofe  aflaults  which 
{hould  be  made  againft  himfelf.     Not  relying 
folely  on  force,  he  fpread  a  report  amongft  all 
the  neighbouring    nations  that  Cortes   was 
killed ;   to  them  he  fent  the  heads  of  the  Spa- 
niards, who  had  been  facrificed,  informing 
them,  that  the  god  of  war,  appeafed  by  a  fa- 
crifice  fo  agreeable  to  him,  had  audibly  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  Mexicans,  threatened 
vengeance  on  thofe  who  relifted  them,  and 
foretold  that  in  eight  days  time  the  Spaniards 
(hould  be  all  deftroyed.     The  credit  of  this 
oracle  amongft  all  the  Indians,  and  the  deter- 
minate time  afcertained  for  its  completion, 
gave  it  the  air  of  truth;  for  falfehood  delights 
in  general  terms  and  equivocations,  whereas 
the  precife  manner  of  fpeaking  truth,  is  one 
of  the  marks  by  which  weguefs  at  it.    In  fadt, 
this  ftratagem  had  its  cfFedl ;  many  tribes  of 
Indians,  who  were  upon  the  point  of  joining 
Cortes,  embraced  the  Mexican  intercft  ;    the 
more  prudenf  fufpended  thcir^refolutioiii  but 
Guatimozin  did  not  wantemiflaries  even  in 
the  Spanilh  camp,  who  terrified  the  Indian 
allies  with  this  prophecy.     Even  the  Tlafca- 
kns  were  upon  the  point  of  deferting  him, 
v^hcn  Cortes  counteracted  this  ftratagem  in 
the  wifeft  manner  poflible.     He  refolved  to 
lufpend  all  manner  of  operations  againft  the 
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city  fpr  thefe  eight  d^ys,  to  ilemonftEate  the 
if^Uity  of  tliis  oracle,  and  to  hinder  it  from 
Jjeing  ever  again  ufcdas  an  instrument  to  work 
upon  the  credulity  of  his  confederates.  He 
prevailed  uppn  the  Tlafcalans  to  v/ait  the  de- 
ti^rmination.  In  the  mean  time  he  ftrongly 
fortified  his  campj^^^^^^.  jj^.  ^,..:^-|>^^ 

,Guatimozin  was  ^enuble  that  the  efFedt  of 
his  policy  mud  be  weajkcned  every  day,  aiid 
Yv'it,h  that  idea  employed  ev£^y  hour  of  the  day 
or  :iiight  tp  aiTault  Cortes's  camp,  but  always 
>vith  ill  fuccels.  This  great  commander  was 
^jyi'ays  on  his  guard ^  and  his  troops,  advan- 
Jageoufly  ported,  bid  defiance  to  every  thing 
iiii  an  Iii<;lian  attack.  At  laft  the  eight  days 
expired,  and  with  them  the  terror  of  the  con-» 
federate  Indians.  The  ftratagem  now  opera- 
ted as  powerfi^lly  againft  thofe  who  contrived 
it,  infomuch  that  allthe  neighbouring  nations, 
before  fufpended  by  the  uncertain  event  of 
tbefc  mighty  ftruggles,  declared  in  favour  of 
Cortes,  who  by  this  fortunate  turn  in  a  little 
time  found  himlelf  at  the  head  of  two  hun^ 
dred  thoufand  men.  This  was  the  laft  hope 
of  the  Mexicans.  All  that  followed  wag  only 
the  departing  agony  of  tbat  ftate.  The  city 
was  allauUed  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  now, 
reduced  by  ilaughtcrs,  fatigue,  and  famine, 
the  Mexicans  faw  tlie  fuperior  liar  of  Cortes 
gain  the  adendant.  Tlic  town  was  penetrated 
upon  all  (ides,  yet  the  belicgcd  defended  every 
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ftreet ;  and  tlieif  inceffant(howers.Qf  darts  aa4 
ftqnes  from  the  tops  of  the  houfes,  made  ^he 
progrefs  of  the  befiegers  flow  and  bloody.  la 
this  extremity,  Guatimozin  did  every  thing 
that  could  juftify  the  hopes  of  the  Mexicans 
when  they  called  him  to  the  throne,  every  thing 
that  was  worthy  of  one  refolved  to  die  a 
kingi  But  when  he  found  that  all  hope  of  dif- 
lodging  the  enemy  was  utterly  at  an  end,  his 
troops  half- fanlifhed,  exhaufled  in  numbers 
and  in  flrength,  and  no  part  tenable,  he  de- 
termined to  leave  the  city  to  obtain  the  heft 
terms  it  could  from  the  conquerors,  and  to 
feek  himfelf  a  more  profperous  opportunity 
at  a  diftance.  For  this  purpofe  he  renewed 
the  treaty  with  the  Spaniards,  and  took  the 
opportunity  of  this  ceiTation  of  arms  to  put 
himfelf  and  his  family,  with  fome  of  the  bra  veil 
and  moft  faithful  of  his  nobility,  on  board 
fomc  periaguas,  attempting  to  cfcapc  to  the 
continent ;  but  Cortes,  apprehending  this  very 
thing,  ftationed  his  fleet  in  fuch  a  luanner, 
that  \io  was  intercepted,  and  foon  out  of  a 
condition  of  making  any  defence.  He  went 
on  board  the  opaniih  coniinander,  with  an 
air  of  dignity  and  compofure,  betraying  nei- 
ther fear  nor  furprize,  and  deli  red  no  favour, 
but  that  the  honour  of  his  wife  and  her  at- 
tendants might  be  fpared.  The  Spanilh  cap- 
tain attended  but  little  to  him,  endeavouring 
to  prevent  the  cfcape  of  the  nobility ;  but 
(  .  •  '         Gua- 
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Guatimb^ih^eSfcd  him  not tbfeeiiixfous  about 
them.  **  Not  one  of  thefe  men  will  fly,  fays 
he,  do  not  fear  it,  they  arc  come  to  die  at  the 
it^t  of  their  fovercign."  The  captain,  ad- 
miring the  conftancy  of  the  man  and  the  fide- 
lity of  his  fnbjefts,  conduded  him  to  Cortes. 
The  ruins  of  the  city  of  Mexico  were  now 
delivered  up  to  the  Spaniards.  With  it  fell 
that  empire,  and  the  liberty  of  all  the  Indian 
nations,  which  filled  that  vafl  country  now 
called  New  Spain,  who  either  Aid  gradually 
from  alliance  to  fubjedtion,  or  defending 
themfelves  without  fuccefs,  were  made  and 
treated  as  flaves*.     .y^v^i-i'-'»*^w«.>'.'  .-*_«ii<i*«r.j44«*^ 

The  curiofity  of  the  reader  will  doubtless 
be  interefted  to  know  the  fates  of  the  captaini 
of  the  conquering  and  conquered  parties  in 
this  war.  For  fome  time  the  treatment  of 
Ouatimozin  was  fudrhas  fitted  an  unfortunate 
brave  man,  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  could 
eftimate  virtue  by  other  ftandards  than  its  for- 
tune ',  and  fuch  was  his  treatment,  whilft  the 
authority  of  Cortes  was  fufficient  to  protect 
him.  But  the  infernal  avarice  of  his  troops, 
which  at  once  excited  and  difgraced  their 
courage,  not  fatisfied  with  the  plunder  of  this 
opulent  city,  believed  that  there  were  fome 
latent  treafures,  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
emperor,  which  fur  exceeded  all  the  reft  thAt 
they  had  yet  polTefi'cd.  They  often  folicitcd 
the  captive  emperor  with  promifes  and  threats 
- ;  to 
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to  make  a  difcovery,  but  10  no  purpofe;  at 
lafl  a  number  of  villains,  Juan  de  Alderette  at 
their  head,  a  name  deferving  to  be  remem-        . 
bered  to  its  everlafting  infamy,  feizcd  upon    ^ 
him,  and  proceeding  to  the  mofl  abominable 
cruelty,  laid  him  upon  burning  coals  to  ex- 
tort a  difcovery  of  his  wealth,   fiut  their  wick- 
cdnefs  could  neither   extort  a  difcovery  of 
his  wealth,  nor  the  fatisfadion  even  of  a  de- 
claration that  he  had  none  to  difcover.     His 
countenance  did  not  betray  the  leail  yielding 
or  weaknefs  under  the  torture ;  fome  of  his 
principal  counfellors  fuffered  along  with  him> 
and  with  equal  conftancy.     A^      1,  one  of 
thofc  unhappy  men,  overcom(         the  force 
of  torments,  almoflfuperior  to  human  ilrength, 
turned  his  eyes,  fainting  with  anguifh,  upon 
his  mafter,  and  uttered  a  doleful  cry ;    but 
Guatimozin  anfwered  him  only  by  faying, 
**  Do  you  think  I  lie  upon  rofes  ?"  The  fuf- 
ferer,   Aruck  dumb  with   thefe  words,  and 
ilifling  every  murmur  that  might  diihearten 
the  others  or  difturb  Guatimozin,  expired  in 
an  adt  of  obedience  to  his  prince.    This  wick- 
ednefs  was  committed  without  the  knowledge 
of  Cortes.      He  was  no  fooner  apprifed  of 
what  was  doing,  than  he  ruihed  in  upon  the 
villains,  and  refcued  their  prey,  mangled  as 
it  was,  from  their  further  fury.     However, 
this  was  but  a  (liort  refpite.     This  prince, 
confcious  of  his  own  dignity,  and  fenfible  of 
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the  bafe  lifageh'e  received,  either  endeavoured 
to  ftir  up  commotions,  of  was  fufpeded  of 
fuch  a  defigWi  and  Cortes  being  obliged  to 
fubmit  the  humanity  of  bis  nature  to  the 
cruel  neceffity  of  politics j  ordered  him  to  be 
executed. 

-  As  for  Cbrtes  himfelf,  neither  his  great 
fttccei^,  ribr  the  vaft  treafures  which  he  fent 
into  Spain,  cbiild  fecure  him  from  his  ene- 
mies;  byx^hofe  unwearied  zeal  for  his  ruinj 
h^  fa^kr  himfelf  fuperfedcd  in  the  government 
of  a  country,  conquered'  by  himfelf  with  h 
much  toil  and  danger,  and  which  in  any  other 
hahds  had  never, been  efFedcd.  He  died  in 
Spain,  having  recciv^ed  a  tiUe  and  fome  other' 
rewards  from  Charles  the  Vth,  for  whom  he' 
hfad  acquired  an  empire  j  but  by  his  ow^h  de- 
litc  he  was  carried  taMexicOjaftd  buried  there. 
It  was  the  policy  of  Spain  at  tH^t  time  to  give 
great  encouragement,  and  extenlive  grants,  to 
all  adventurers ;  but  when' any  great  difcovery 
was  made,  or  conqueft  atdhieved,  they  always 
fent  another  to  reap  thV  benefit  of  the  firlV 
adventurer's  labours.  This  wias  a  policy  un- 
doubtedly good  with  regard  to  one  objedt,  the 
fecurity  of  the  conquered  country;  but,  like 
all  unjuft  policy,  it  had  altogetner  as  iH  an 
effed:  another  way  -,  the  new  governors,  hun-* 
gry  and  rapacious,  and  fcarce  confidering  the' 
Indians  as  human  creatures,  murdered  vaft' 
numbers  of  them;  and,  cxhaulling  them  by 
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a^  mtblcfrable  fla(vei»yi  ih  hdpt^'s  6f  a  fudiditH^ , 
g^iti';  they  de|)6pliWted  the  coirtif'iy  in  futW'^' 
manner,  as  to  abate  very  much  the  advattta^i^^ 
which  S|)ain  n^i^thave  derived  from  fo  e'x- 
teiifiVe  a  cohoftieft.     Cortes  him^felf  vvas  rkft' 
free  f^brrf  thfe  ithpiitation  of'  cruelty ;  the  bi-  -  j, 
{hop  6f  CfeilJ)i,  a  ^od  man,  wbo  was  CeM' 
purpofely  tb  n^ake  ah  enquiry  into  complaiiitls^  . 
of  this  kind,  givefe  a  very  unfavoufabkTejJ'ref-' 
fent&tibn  of  hfe  c6hdu6t.     He  accufes  hiiii  or ' 
having  dfeftf-oyedfoui*  millioris  of  people  in"^ 
New  Spain.     I<?  is  ctertain,  whether  by  Hi^' 
cenhivante  or  not,  bbt  partly  by  the  neceffity 
of  warj  and  partly  by  the  avarice  and  irifo-' 
Idrite  of  thef  conquerors,  vaft  nutmbefrs  of  the ' 
Iftdiahs  periflied  :  Batf,  on  the  other  h4nrf,'  itX 
appears  thit'thc  biffibjp  of  Chiapa  Was  an  eh^^^ ' 
my  'to  Cortes  1  which,  though"  a  goti'd^  n?ifeh^ 
oth'efwife,  rii'iift  dctrad  from  his  credit  n^t^ai^ 
littlH  efpeciffllj^a^  othdr  hifBrTans  di^^^ffdrii^*' 
him  in  this  pb'Dt.     Belidcsj  hkh  ^vell  f^tis**  ' 
fied  that  great  allowance  mufl  be  mtide  for*' 
cxdggefatibn's'  iW  the  number  of  inhabitants 
thcib'coufntri^^  ai^  faid  to  have  contained'*' 
Mbni' poplildu^i'  I'bdHcvci  they  were,  thdn' 
thextfi'i'tifclj'  uttcivijlzed  parts  of  North  or^ 
Sbtftlli  Am'eHdi't  bot^t  can  hardlv  be  thought' 
they '  Hvere  fo  fhW  of  people  as' they  a^fe  rcprc- 
fenfed  to  hdvid  b^eri,  if  w^  caii  truft  to  any  of. 
t>>e  riiles  by'Michwieufually  judge  in  this' 
matti^r,nof  cb^d^ucritly  couM  thcj  have  fiTf-" 
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fered  fuch  lofles  in  fo  ihort  a  time,  without 
being  utterly  depopulated,  which  certainly 
they  were  not. 

Since  I  am  on  the  fubjedt  of  thefe  cruelties, , 
and  iince  they  are  things  fo  frequently  men«^^ 
tioned,  I  cannot  hdp  obferving,  that  the  ac-^) 
counts  are  by  no  means  founded  upon  any  to--*v 
lerable  methods  of  calculation,  but  thrown 
down  at  random  in  a  declamatory  way,  with  a 
defign  yet  further  to  blacken  the  Spatiifh  ad-|| 
venturers  j    men   certainly   wicked  enough#|{ 
though  reprefented  without  any  heightening 
colours.     The  truth  is,  that  great  numbersit^ 
perhaps  almoft  as  great  as  ar^  charged,  have 
really  periihed ;  but  then  it  was  in  a  feries  of 
years,  by  being  reduced  to  flavery  in  the  mines 
and  other  laborious  occupations,  to  which  the,, 
Americans  are  of  all  people  by  theif  confli^  | 
tiitions  the  moft  unequal,  and  by  being  dif-t^^ 
heartened  by  a  ilate  of  unpolitical  and  defpe-  r 
rate  flavery,  the  greateft  enemy  in  the  world., 
to  an  increafe.  ,"* 

There  is  a  notion  likewife  pretty  common^ 
that  thefe  cruelties  were  committed  partly,  if 
not  wholly,  upon  a  religious  account,  and  at 
the  infligation  of  the  priefts ;  but  in  reality  it 
was  quite  otherwife.  Thia  unfortunate  peo- 
ple found  their  only  refuge  in  the  humanity 
which  yot  remained  in  the  clergy,  and  the 
influence  they  had  on  the  Spaniards  j  though 
the  clergy,  who  went  on  thefe  adventures, 
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Were  generally  not  the  moil  zealous  for  reli- 
gion, and  wercj  as  the  Span  ifh  clergy  commonly 
are,  ignorant  enough,  and  fo  little  principled 
in  the  fpirit  of  the  religion  they  pi-ofefled,  or 
indeed  in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  thajt 
they  could  boaft,  as  a  very  glorious  thing,  that 
one  of  them  had  baptized  feveral  thoufands  ot 
Indians  in  one  day,  without  the  help  of  any 
miracle  for  their  converfioni  ahd  with  a  degree 
of  good  life,  which,  to  fay  the  befti  was  no- 
thing more  than  common.  But  of  any  mur  ^ 
ders  committed  by  them,  or  at  their  infliga- 
tion,  I  find  little  or  no  propf  at  all; 
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CHAP.       XV. 

The  fcheme  of  Pizarro  and  Ahnagro  foir  th^ 
conqneji  of  Peru,     Their  characters.     The 
fate  of  the  empire  of  Peru  at  that  time. 
The  taking  of  the  ynca  Atabalipa. 

JI3ESIDES  Mexico,  there  was  bMt  one 
1^  country  in  America  which  in  any  fort 
eierved  the  name  of  a  civilized  kingdom, 
and  that  was  Peru.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  Mexican  war,  the  Spaniards  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  fame  and  wealth  of  this 
country.  After  Pedraria  was  appointed  go- 
vernor over  the  conquefts  of  Balboa,  his  lieu- 
tenants reduced  all  that  large  tradt  which  is 
Vol.  I.  K  now* 
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now  called  Terra- iirma,  committing  barbari- 
ties worthy  the  man  under  whofe  authority 
they  aded.  Amongft  all  the  adventurers  who 
adted  under  his  commiffion,  none  have  made 
themfelves  fo  famous  as  thofe  of  whom  we  are 
going  to  fpeak* 

As  if  it  were  deflined  that  every  thing  in 
iii  this  new  world  fhould  be  carried  on  in  a  new 
and  extraordinary  manner,  three  citizens  of 
Panama,  private  men,  and  advanced  in  years* 
undertook  the  cortqueft  of  Peru,  a  country 
known  to  them  only  by  report,  but  by  the 
fame  report  faid  to  be  rich,  extenfive,  popu- 
lous and  powerful.  The  names  of  thefe  ad- 
venturers were,  Francis  Pizarro,  Almagro, 
and  Ferdinand  Lucques,  a  prieft,  and  a  man 
of  confiderable  fortune.  They  entered  into 
this  engagement  in  the  mofi  folemn  manner. 
Lucques  faid  mafs,  an  oath  of  mutual  fidelity 
was  plighted,  the  facrament  was  divided  into 
three  parts,  LuQques  took  one,  and  delivered 
the  other  two  to  his  confederates.  The  firil 
expedition,  in  confequence  of  this  confede- 
racy, was  made  under  extraordinary  difficul- 
ties and  with  very  little  fuccefs.  Pizarro, 
w'.io  commanded,  fpent  two  years  in  the 
fhort  Navigation  between  Panama  and  the 
Northern  extremity  of  Peru,  a  voyage  now 
made  ff  .qiv  ntly  in  two  weeks,  fiilce  tha 
winds  and  c  s'^nts  are  known.  Pie  landed, 
and  fou.  f  'bai  the  wealth  of  the  country  was 
"     '  i  as 
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lis  great  as  he  imagined ;  and  that  the  refif* 
tance  he  was  like  to  meet  in  endeavouring  to 
poffefs  himfelf  of  it;  would  be  full  as  confi-i 
derable.  This  he  put  to  the  procf  very  ear- 
ly, by  taking  the  rafh  ftep  of  attacking  the 
inhabitants  at  his  firft  landing  ;  and  thus  let^ 
ting  them  fee  all  at  once  the  worft  of  his  in- 
tentions. The  difficulties  he  met  with,  and 
the  refiftance  his  ill  conduit  occalioned  in  tjie 
country,  obliged  him  to  return  without  effect- 
ing any  thing  confiderable.  But  neither  he 
nor  his  alibciates,  after  fuch  a  length  of  time 
or  fuch  greatnefs  of  cxpence,  were  deterred 
from  the  profecution  of  their  fcheme.  It  was 
agreed  that  Pizarro  fhould  go  into  Spain,  to 
obtain  an  exemption  from  the  government  of 
Pedraria,  and  to  get  for  themfelves  the  grant 
of  whatever  they  fliould  conquer^  Pizarro 
(who,  though  not  the  monied  muu,  was  the 
foul  of  the  enterprize)  was  to  be  chief  go- 
vernor, with  the  property  of  two  hundred 
leagues  along  the  fea-coaft.  Almagro  they 
agreed  Ihould  be  adelantado,  or  king's  lieu- 
tenant ;  and  Lucques,  who  was  a  prieft,  was 
to  be  firft  bifhop  and  protedtor  of  the  In- 
dians. The  other  profits  of  the  enterprize 
were  to  be  equally  divided.  But  as  this  was 
an  enterprize  of  ambitious  avarice^,  there  was 
little  faith  obferved.  Pizarro  folicSted  only 
his  own  fuit  in  Spain,  and  obtained  for  him- 
felf alone  the  property  of  the  land,  the  go- 
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vernmcnt,  the  lieutenancy,  every  thing  which 
he  was  capable  as  a  layman  of  takingj  Alma- 
gro  was  forgot,  and  to  Lucques  was  left  his 
eventual  bifhop rick.      <  »^  «  ,  .  /^ui?tii* 

On  his  return,  this  too  early  difcovery  of 
breach  of  faith  was  like  to  ruin  all  j  but  Pi- 
zarro,  who  knew  how  to  retreat  a»  well  as  to 
advance,  yielded  up  to  Almagro  every  thing  he 
could  reafonably  defire  j  and  nothing  now  ob- 
ftruded  the  embarkation,  which,  after  all,  did 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty  men. 

Before  we  proceed,  it  may  not  be  unnecef- 
fary  to  fay  fomething  of  the  perfons  who  had 
the  conduft  of  this  great  undertaking.  Francis 
Pizarro  was  the  baftard  fon  of  a  gentleman  of 
good  family*  His  education  was  as  irregular 
as  his  birth,  he  could  not  even  read  ;  but  then 
he  had  a  great  deal  of  that  capacity  and  fit- 
nefs  for  the  world,  ^^hich  is  obtaintd  by  much 
ftruggling  in  it,  and  by  being  early  made  de- 
pendent on  a  man's  own  induftry.  Hardened 
V  to  life,  dexterous  in  affairs,  never  fetting  his 
heart  upon  a  part  of  his  defigns  whilft  the  to- 
tal was  at  ftake,  of  a  penetrating  fagacity  i.iio 
the  nature  of  man,  artful,  bold,  diliembling, 
and  cruel.  Almagro  had  likewife  enough  of 
that  defperate  bravery  and  toughnefs  of  body 
and  mind,  fo  neceflary  in  a  defign  of  this 
fort.  In  their  birth  there  was  no  confidcrable 
difference.  Pizarro  was  a  baftard,  Almagro 
La  foundling,     Pizarro  owed  nothing  to  edu- 
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cation  J  ^Imagro  depended  wholly  upon  his 
natural  parts.  But  Almagro,  bred  from  his 
infancy  in  the  camp,  had  all  the  foldierly 
qualities,  patient,  laborious,  and  temperate; 
fjir  from  the  craft  and  diflimulation  of  Pi- 
zarro,  he  was  all  dpennefs  and  generofity, 
knew  not  what  avarice  was,  and  his  cruelty, 
the  common  diflemper  of  all  the  adventurers 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  was  n)uch  mitigated 
by  the  intercourfe  he  had  with  an  Indian 
woman,  who,  by  degrees,  foftencd  the  rigour 
of  a  veteran  feafoned  to  blood,  into!  fome  com- 
panion to  her  unhappy  countrymen. 

Slhe  empire  of  Peru  was  governed  by  a  race^ 
of  kings,    which  they  called  yncas.      The 
twelfth  infucceffion  was  then  upon  the  throne. 
The  firft  of  this  race,  named  Mango  <Capac, 
was  a  prince  of  great  .genius,  with  that  mix- 
t-ure  of  enthuiiafm,  which  £ts  a  man  to  make 
great  changes,  and  to  be  the  legiflator.  of  a 
forming  nation.     He  obferved  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Peru  were  naturadly  fuperftitious*  and 
had  principally  a  veneration  for  the  fun.    Jia 
therefore  pretended  that  he  was  defcended 
from  that. luminary,  whofe  authority  he  was 
defigned  to  bear,  and  whofe  w'orihip  he  was 
by  that  authority  to  enforce.     By  this  per-* 
fualion,  eafily  received  by  a  credulous  .peo-^ 
pic,  he  brought  a  large  itecritory  under,  his 
jurifdidtion  J    a  larger  was    fubducd  by  his 
?rms;    but  he  made  ufe  both  of  the  deceit 
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and  the  force  for  the  mbft  laudable  piii^^ 
pofes.  He  united  and  civilized  the  difperfed 
and  barbarous  people  i  he  bent  them  to  laws 
and  arts ;  he  foftened  them  by  the  inftitu- 
tions  of  a  benevolent  religion  j  in  iliort, 
there  was  no  part  of  America  in  which  agri- 
culture and  the  arts  were  fo  much  and  lb  w-ell 
cultivated,  nor  where  the  people  were  of  a 
milder  nature^  and  more  ingenuous  man-, 
ners.  The  yncas,  defcended,  as  they  ima- 
gined, from  fo  facred  an  original,  were  them^ 
felves  refpetfled  as  divinities.  In  none,  even 
of  the  Aliatic  countries,  was  th ere  fo  .entire 
an  obedience  to  the  royal  authority.  ;'ButJiere 
it  was  rather  filial  than  flavifh.  As  to  the 
charadler  of  the  Peruvians  themfelves,  they 
feem  to  have  had  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians  :  like  them,  under  a  iky 
conftantly  ferene,  they  werea  people  induftri- 
ous  and  ingenious  ;  cultivating  the  arts,  but 
without  bringing  them  to  perfection ;  in- 
clined to  fuperftition,  and  of  a  foft  unwar- 
like  temper. 

The  ynca  Guaiana  Gapac  having  conquered 
the  province  of  Quito,  which  now  makes  a 
part  of  Spanifh  Peru,  to  fecure  himfelf  in  the 
poffefiion,  married  the  daughter  of  the  natural 
prince  of  the  country.  I^  her  he  had  a  fon 
called  Atahualpa,  or  Atabalipa.  By  a  former 
marriage  he  had  a  fon  named  Huefcar,  heir  of 
jiis  cither  dominions.  On  his  death  Hi^efcar, 
Lrre  ,     A  hi^ 
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his  eldeft  fon,  claims  his  whole  dominions, 
both  hereditary  and  acquired.  Atabalipa,  the 
youngeft,  without  pretending  to  the  reft, 
would  keep  Quito  as  his  right  by  the  double 
title  of  fon  to  the  conqueror,  and  to  her  whofe 
inheritance  that  kingdom  was,  fortified  belides 
by  the  will  which  the  dying  ynca  had  made  in 
his  favour.  This  difpute  kindled  a  civil  war, 
which,  after  feveral  turns  of  fortune,  ended  at 
laft  in  favour  of  Atabalipa ;  he  not  only  routed 
his  brother's  armies  and  over-run  his  domi- 
nions, but  adually  held  him  a  prifoner  in  th^ 
tower  of  Cufco. 

Siich  was  the  face  of  affairs  when  the  Spa-^ 
niards  arrived  in  Peru,  whofe  remarkable  ap- 
pearance and  furprizing  feats  of  arms  were 
every  where  fpread  about  the  country,  and 
caufed  a  general  alarm.  As  ufual  in  frightful 
rumours,  new  fuperftitions  begin,  or  old  ones 
are  revived,  to  encreafe  the  confufion.  There 
fubfifted  a  tradition  amongft  the  Peruvians, 
that  one  of  their  ancient  princes  had  a  dream 
which  he  ordered  carefully  to  be  recorded. 
He  imagined  that  he  faw  a  man  cloathed  all 
over,  even  to  his  feet,  with  a  long  beard,  and 
leading  in  his  hand  an  animal,  fuch  as  he  had 
never  feen  before  j  and  that  at  the  fame  time 
he  was  clearly  informed  of  the  will  of  the 
gods,  that  fuch  a  man  fhould  rule  that  coun- 
try. A  Spaniard,  whom  Pizarro  had  fent 
upon  an  embafly  to  Atabalipa,  as  foon  as  he 
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was  difcovered  leading  his  horfe  upon  fomie 
occafion  that  made  him  difmount,  agreed  fo 
well  with  his  dream,  that  it  is  incredible  how 
loon  it  fpread  into  the  remoteft  parts  of  the 
country,  and  with  how  "great  a  terror  it  ftruck 
the  whole  nation. 

Ataballpa,  ^ewly  feared  upon  a  precarious 
throne,  was  not  the  lead  alarmed  at  this  event ^j 
jor  a  new-eredted  power  has  every  thing  tq 
fear  from  whatever  lets  the  people's  minds, 
Hill  un fettled,  upon  a  nevv  motion.  He  re- 
iblved,  if  polTible,  that  his  enemies  Ihould 
take  no  advantage  of  the  arrival  of  thofe 
Grangers,  by  engaging  them  by  all  means  to 
his  own  intereft.  He  therefore  received  the 
embafladors,  which  Pizarrq  had  fent,  with  the 
greateft  marks  of  honour,  though  their  dif- 
courfe,  conlifting  itfelf  of  very  impertinent 
matter,  was  very  ill  interpreted  to  him,  as 
was  his  to  them.  He  even  went  out  tOj  meet 
Pizarrq  with  a  vaft  number  of  attendants,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  ftridteil  charge  upon  no 
account  to  offer  the  leaft  injury  to  the  llran- 
gcrs,  as  they  were  thofe  of  whom  his  prede- 
^effor  had  foretold,  and  of  the  fame  divine 
original,  children  of  the  fun.  But  Pizarro, 
who  advanced  with  other  notions  to  the  in- 
terview, foon  convinced  him  that  a  contrary 
caution  was  more  necelliiry.  They  met  near 
a  celebrated  temple,  the  Spaniards  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle,  and  a  party  in  ambufcade. 

'      •  This 
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This  circamftancc  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  td 
|thc  defign  of  Pizarro.     The  firft  perfon  who 
addrefied  himfclf  to  the  ynca,  was  father  Vin- 
cent, a  friar,  who  Was  not  afhamed  to  make 
his  character  the  inftrument  of  fo  bafe  a  crime. 
He  advanced  with  a  crofs  in  his  hand,  and 
began  a  moft  unfeafonable  difcourfe  upon  th6 
birth  and  miracles  of  Chrift,  exhorting  him 
to  become  a  chrlftian,  on  the  pain  of  eter- 
nal punifhment.     Then  he  fpoke  with  equal 
eloquence  of  the  emperor  of  the  Romans, 
preffing  him  with  the  fame  ftrength  of  argu- 
ment to  become  a  fubjed:  to  that  emperor ; 
threatening  him,  in  cafe  of  obftinacy,  that 
God  would  harden  his  heart  as  he  did  Pha- 
raoh's, and  then  punifli  him  with  the  plagues 
of  Egypt ;  v/ith  other  miferablc  fluff,  worfe 
interpreted.     The  ynca,  though  utterly  afto- 
niihed  at  a  matter  fo  unaccountable,  behaved 
with  decency  and  gravity,  telling  him,  that 
he  believed  that  he  and  his  companions  were 
children  of  the  fun  ;   recommended  himfelf 
and  his  fubjeds  to  their  protedtion ;  and  made 
no  doubt  but  they  would  behave  to  them  in  a 
planner  worthy  the  offspring  of  fo  beneficent 
a  deity. 

Whilfl  thefe  dacourfes  continued,  the  Spa- 
nifh  foldiers,  whofe  Icafl  bufinefs  to  Peru  was 
^o  liften  to  fermons,  obferving  a  conliderabli 
quantity  of  gold  in  the  neighbouring  temple, 
bad  their  zeal  immediately  ilirred  up,  and  ft 
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party  of  them  began  to  pillage  it.  The  priefts 
made  fome  oppofition.  A  difturbance  enfu- 
ed,  and  a  great  noife,  which  (o  alarmed  our 
adventuring  apoftle,  that  he  let  fall  his  crofs 
and  breviary  in  his  fright^  and  turned  his  back 
v.pon  his  intended  profelyte.  Thofe  Spaniards 
who  were  not  concerned  in  the  pillage  feeing 
him  fly,  either  that  they  judged  the  heathens 
had  offered  their  prieft  fome  violence,  or  that 
Pizarro  made  ufe  of  this  fignal  to  them  to 
fall  on,  immediately  drew  their  fwords,  at- 
tacked the  guards  and  attendants  of  the  ynca, 
defencelefs  through  a  religious  obedience  to 
their  fovereign's  command,  and  with  every 
circumllance  of  the  molt  deliberate  and  fliock-. 
}ng  barbarity  llaughtered  five  thoufand, 
which  was  near  the  whole  number  of  the  In- 
dians, who  fell  without  any  anxiety  for  their 
own  lives,  prefling  forward  with  all  the  zeal 
and  ofHcioufnefs  of  a  mofl  heroic  loyalty  to  the 
chair  of  their  prince,  to  expire  at  his  feet ; 
and  as  faft  as  one  fet  of  his  fupport'^rs  were 
llain,  the  others  fuccccded  with  eagernefs  to 
fupply  their  places,  and  fliare  their  fate.  The 
ynca  at  laft  was  dragged  down,  and  made  a 
prifoner,  by  an  adt  of  the  moft  unparalleled 
treachery,  executed  with  a  cruelty  that  has 
hardly  an  example,  and  can  admii  of  no  exf 
cufe.  The  plunder  of  his  camp,  rich  beyond 
the  idea  of  any  European  of  that  time,  wa^ 
their  reward. 
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The  unfortunate  prince  was  not  wanting  to 
himfblf  in  his  captivity.  Seeing  that  his  li* 
berty  had  fallen  a  facrifice  to  their  avarice,  he 
hoped  to  relieve  himfelf  by  working  upon  the 
fame  difpofition.  He  began  to  treat  of  hi8 
ranfom,  and  promifed  fuch  fums  as  aftoniflied 
the  Spaniards  into  an  agreement ;  nor  was  the 
performance  unequal.  On  this  occafion,  not 
only  the  ancient  ornaments  and  valuable  fur- 
niture, amaiTed  by  a  long  line  of  magnificent 
kings,  were  brought  out ;  but  the  hallowed 
treafures  of  the  moft  venerated  temples  were 
given  without  fcruple,  to  fave  him  who  was 
the  fupport  of  the  kingdom  and  the  reli- 
gion. Whilft  thefe  were  preparing,  three 
Spaniards,  who  were  fent  to  Cufco  to  fuper- 
intend  in  the  work,  had  means  of  conferring 
with  Huefcar,  who,  quickly  finding  their  foi- 
ble and  thp  ufe  his  brother  had  made  of  it, 
cc^nplainpd  bitterly  of  the  injuries  he  had 
fuifered  j  begging  the  Spaniards,  as  the  patrons 
of  the  oppreffed,  to  embrace  his  caufe,  pi^- 
mifing  threefold  the  treafure  for  their  aflif- 
tance,  which  Atabalipa  was  to  pay  for  his  ran- 
fom. He  received  a  very  favourable  anfwcr. 
Mean  time  the  Spaniards  treated  the  ynca 
with  all  manner  of  civil  ,  admitted  his  at- 
tendants to  him,  but  no  talk  of  his  liberty. 
As  foon  as  he  had  been  apprifed  of  Huefcar's 
negotiation  with  the  Spaniards,  and  Almagro's 
arrival  >yith  an  ad.ditiofial  force,  he  began  to 
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be  under  grfcat  apprehenfions.  To  cafe  him- 
f«If  upon  one  iide,  he  fent  immediate  orders 
to  have  Huefcar  put  to  death. 

The  arrival  of  Almagro,  on  the  other 
hand,  caufed  fome  emh^-rrafTment  in  Pizarro's 
aiFairs.  This  commander,  finding  that  Pi- 
garro  had  feized  the  ynca  with  immcnfe  trea- 
furfes,  and  having  already  experienced  his  ill 
faith,  coniulted  with  his  principal  officers 
about  leaving  Pizarro's  part  to  himfelf  and 
fccking  their  fortune  elfewhere.  Whilft  this 
V/as  in  agitation,  his  fecretary,  moved  hy 
fome  refentment  to  his  mafter,  gave  Pizar- 
rO  notice  of  th«  defign.  In  an  inflant  Pi- 
Karro  faw  how  difadvantageous  fuch  a  ftep 
muft  prove  to  him,  with  io  fmall  a  force,  all 
liefources  at  a  diftance,  and  the  country  exaf- 
pcrated  by  the  detcftable  adion  he  had 
lately  committed.  He  faw  that  all  depended 
upon  removing  every  fufpicion  from  the 
breafl  of  Almagro.  For  this  purpofe,  and 
as  fomethimg  of  an  ill  mind  appeared  in  his 
mod  mafterly  adions,  he  began  by  facrifi-* 
cing  the  fecretary.  He  informed  Aimagro  of 
his  treachery.  Next,  though  gold  was  the 
great  object  of  his  undertakings,  yet  he 
knew  how  to  relinquifli  fome  part  to  fecure 
the  reft.  He  agreed  to  divide  the  fpoil 
tquully  betv  en  Almag/o  and  himfelf,  and  to 
make  no  ciiftiiKlition  between  the  foldicrs  of 
cither  in  the  difcribution,  This  made  -an 
J^'»         I  entire 
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entire  and  hearty  roconciliation  ',  which  was 
yiq  fppner  concludeci  than  the,  yi?c,a>  x^nfs^ 
came  m.  #,.,:.>i(4'$/*-:n-;>:>;j'  liicjxIiA  as- vf«5ff^^«^4-j^,«* 
But  this  vaft  treafure,  the  capifal  objea  pf 
all  their  Ubpurs  an4  villanie$,  np  /ppaer  catiji^ 
intp  their  ppiTefliPn,  but  ii^  its  cpnfcquence? 
it  was  very  near  being  the  utter  ruin  pf  thei^ 
affairs.  It  is  faid,  and  npt  imprpbably,  that 
the  whple  exceeded  the  fu;u  pf  pne  millipn 
five  hundred  thpufand  ppunds  fterling,  a  fum 
vaft  at  the  prefcnt  time ;  then  it  was  a  prpr- 
digy.  On  the  dividend,  after  dedudtiug  a 
fifth  fpr  the  emperpr,  and  the  flaares  pf  the 
chief  cpmnianders  and  pfficers,  each  priyate 
foldier  had  abpve  twp  thpufand  pp.unds  Exig- 
Ii£h  mpney.  They  had  upw  ijxade  a  fprtune 
even  beypnd  their  imaginatipns ;  but  the  ^p1- 
diery  was  ruined,  the  greateft  part  pf  the 
army  iniifted  uppn  being  diicharged,  th^t  thoy 
might  enjpy  tneir  fortunes  in  quiet.  This 
.proppfal  ill  fuited  with  the  am,bitipus  views  0(f 
the  cpmmanders,  Almagrp  was  for  prpceed- 
ing  in  the  ufual  way,  tp  enfprce  pbedience  b^ 
the  fevcrity  pf  military  difcipline  -,  but  Pizarr/> 
ppppfed  him.  **  Let  them  gp,  fays  he,  thcv 
cannot  do  us  better  fervicej  here  we  (bail 
have  them  mutinpus  and  cpwardly  fpldiers,  at 
hpme  they  will  a6l  for  us  as  recruiting  pfBcecs 
with  great  fuccel^ ;  for  when  it  (hall  be  fcjgn 
thatcpmmon  foldicrs,pf  To  little  merit  as  they, 
have  made  fuch  large  fortunes,  wc  Ihuli  not 
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long  want  better  men  C,/  fupply  their  places." 
The  defire  of  the  foldlers  was  complied  with, 
and  as  many  as  chofe  to  go,  who  were  no  in* 
conliderable  number,  departed.  In  due  time^ 
the  fagacious  prophecy  of  Pizarro  was  ac- 
complifhed,  and  their  army  never  wanted  re- 
inforcements. 
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ne  murder  of  the  ynca,     A  dlfpuic  between 

Pizarro andAlinagro.    *I.t  ■  'imr e  reconciled. 

^■'Almagros  expedition  to  Chili.     The  Feru^ 

^*uians  renew  the  war,  and  bfitg-  Ziifco.    Al- 

magro  returns  and  defeats  ihem.     Aimagro 

renews  the  quarrel  with  Pizarro,  but  is  de* 

jeated  iind put  to  death.  '  ■   >=  * 

IN  the  me..P  time  the  unfortunate  Atabalipa, 
the  greata:is  of  whofe  ranfom  only  con- 
vinced the  Spaniards  of  the  neceffity  of  never 
releaiing  him,  endxiavoured  to  take  advantage 
of  his  captivity,  to  k-now  the  genius  and  man- 
ners of  this  people.  Amongft  all  their  ac- 
complifhmcnts,  there  was  nothing  he  fo  much 
admfred  as  the  art  of  reading  and  writing. 
This  appeared  almoft  incomprehenfible  to 
him,  though  he  faw  cleany  the  ufe  of  it.  He 
was  at  a  lofs  to  !:  now  whether  he  (hould  con- 
lider  it  as  a  natuu\l  endowment,  or  as  an  ac- 
qu\fttion  of  art.     To  difcover  this,  he  one  day 

defired 
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defired  a  foldier  to  wri'e  the  name  of  God 
upon  his  n-rul  :  he  carried  this  about  the  army, 
defiring  /J2ver.ii  to  explain  it,  which  they  all 
did,  to  his  \vonC'!i  \nd  fatisfadion.  At  laft 
he  ihewed  it  to  PiztuTO,  but  Pizarro  blufhed, 
■and  could  make  nothing  of  it.  The  ynca 
then  perceived  v.  was  no  natural  gift,  but  ow- 
ing to  e  kication  ;  ti  e  wanL  of  which  he  thus 
difcovered  in  Pizarro,  re"  flighted  him  for  it. 
This  morti'*'  d  tht  general,  and  his  difguft, 
joined  to  his  natural  cruelty  and  a  policy  he 
thought  he  faw  in  the  proceeding,  made  him 
hallcn  the  fate  he  had  fome  time  before  der 
ttrmined  for  his  unhappy  prifoner.  That  no*, 
thing  might  be  wanting  to  the  boldnefs  and 
atrucioufnefs  of  their  barbarity,  they  proceeded 
againft  him  by  way  of  trial  and  by  the  forms 
of  law.  '        ' 

A  charge  was  exhibited,  digefted  under  fc- 
Veral  heads,  i ft.  For  being  an  idolater.  2dly, 
For  having  many  concubines.  3dly,  For  waft- 
ing the  treafures  of  the  kingdom,  and  railing 
taxes  fmce  the  coming  in  of  the  Spaniards. 
And  laftly.  For  the  murder  of  his  brother 
Huefcar.  An  attorney-general  was  appointc:.^ 
to  manage  the  acci  fation,  and  an  advocate  ap- 
pointed from  amongft  themfelvcs  aftigned  for 
his  defence.  In  vain  did  the  more  numerous 
and  better  part  of  the  army  pre  ':fl  ?>^ainfi. 
this  ]  roceeding,  and  lodge  an  apf-  .J  to  Spain  r 
in  V.  .    did  they  alledge  theii  .vant  of  power 

to 
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to  judge  a  foreign  prince  for  any  crimes,  and 
the  abfurdity  of  the  crimes  with  which  this 
prince  was  charged.  Before  fuch  judges,  and 
with  fuch  an  advocate  to  defend  him.  the 
ynca  was  condemned  to  be  burned  alive.  To 
compleat  this  violation  and  mockery  of  Ml 
laws,  human  and  divine,  the  fame  father  Vin- 
cent, who  had  fo  fignalized  himfelf  upon  a 
former  occafion,  was  fent  to  comfort  and  in- 
Arud:  him  in  his  laft  moments.  Th.e  chief 
argument  which  he  ufcd  to  convert  him  to 
chriftianity  was,  that,  on  his  embracing  the 
faith,  inftead  of  being  burned,  his  fentence 
ihould  be  niitigated  to  ftrangling.  This  prince 
fubmitted  to  baptifm,  and  was  immediately 
flrangled  in  prifon.  Pizarro  gave  the  fin^l 
flroke  to  his  hardened  and  fhamelefs  villainy, 
t)y  giving  him  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  go- 
ing into  mourning. 

The  death  of  the  ynca  was  no  fooner  fpread 
.abroad,  than  the  principal  nobility  at  Cufco 
,fet  up  the  brother  of  Huefcar  j  Pizarro  fet 
up  a  fon  of  Atabalipa  5  and  two  generals  of 
the  Peruvians  fet  up  for  themfelves.  Thus 
was  this  wretched  country  torn  to  pieces  at 
once  by  foreigners,  and  by  a  domeflic  war 
jamongft  themfelves.  Yet  fuch  is  the  pre- 
ference of  any  fort  of  fpirit  roufed  within  a 
nation,  to  a  lethargic  inactivity,  that  the  Pe- 
ruvians gained  fome  confiderable  advantages 
over  the  Spaniards,  even  in  this  diftraded  con- 
dition, 
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dition,  and  took  feveral  prifoners,  amongft 
which  was  the  attorney-^general,  whom  they 
put  to  the  death  he  deferved  without  any  great 
formality.  The  reft  of  the  prifoners,  as  foon 
as  they  were  informed  of  their  having  pro- 
tefted  againft  the  emperor's  d^ath,  they  gene-» 
roufly  releafedi  Thefe  advantages  gained  by 
the  Peruvians  made  the  Spaniards  liften  to  a 
treaty ;  for  Pizarro  was  equally  ready  at  all 
times  to  make  a  peace>  or  to  break  it,  as  his 
affairs  required.  He  made  ufeof  this  interval 
to  fettle  the  Spaniards  in  the  country*  It  was 
now  that  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  famous 
city  of  Lima.  But  as  foon  as  he  judged  him- 
lolf  in  a  condition  to  profecute  it,  he  renewed 
thv^  war  with  the  Indians,  and,  after  many 
ditLculties,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Cufco, 
then  the  capital  of  the  empire.     *  '   '  - 

Bui,  whilft  he  was  thus  by  force  and  fraud 
eftablilhing  himfelf  every  where,  the  whole 
fabric  of  his  defigns  was  fhaken  by  a  frefh 
difputebv'tween  him  andhiscoUegueAlmagro. 
Thefe  con\manders  had  little  mutual  affedtion, 
and  lefs  co.ifidence  in  each  other's  honour  and 
integrity  ;  for  fimilarity  of  manners  is  no 
ground  of  fiiendfhip,  but  where  the  manners 
are  good  in  themfelves*  Their  common  ne- 
ceflities,  it  ii  true,  obliged  them  for  a  time 
to  keep  a  fair  ippearance  j  but  each,  fatisfied 
of  the  other's  ill  intentions,  watched  an  op- 
portunity of  being  before-hand  in  fome  finiftef 

Vol.  L  L  .:'  an- 
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advantage.  New  grants  and  fupplies  had 
ktely  arrived  from  Spain,  Pizarrc  btrJned 
two  hundred  leagues  along  the  lea-cou'':,  to 
the  Southward  of  his  former  government. 
Almagro  had  a  grant  of  two  hundred  more  to 
the  Southward  of  Pizarro's,  Judging,  or 
pretending  he  judged,  that  the  wealthy  and 
important  city  of  Cufco  was  not  included 
within  Pizarro's  grant,  he  immediately  ceafed 
to  adt  in  fubordi nation  o  him,  and  claimed  this 
city  as  his  property.  ?izarro's  brother,  who 
commanded  for  him,  abfolutely  refufed  to  de- 
liver up  the  place,  Almagro  infifted  on  it 
with  equal  obftinacy  ;  and  they  were  on  the 
point  of  deciding  the  difpate  by  the  fword, 
when  Pizarro,  the  moment  he  had  notice  of 
the  quarrel,  fet  out  from  Lima,  where  he  was 
at  that  time  indifpofed,  and*  notwithftanding 
his  infirmity,  with  incredible  expedition  ar- 
rived at  Cufco,  He  told  his  collegue,  that  he 
waF  not  unable  nor  afraid  to  fupport  the  juflice 
of  ^is  claim  by  arms  j  but  he  chofe  rather  to 
convince  him  by  reafon  j  that  the  tits  which 
fubfifted  between  them,  and  their  commoi 
neceffities,  would  always  touch  him  with 
concern  when  he  diould  be  compcacd  to  vio- 
lent courfes  j  which,  however  they  might  end 
with  regard  to  tLe  competitors,  would  certainly 
be  much  more  in  favour  of  the  common  -  c- 
my.  He  demonftrated  to  him  that  C  a 
was  indubitably  within  his  (Pizarro  5)  govcrn- 
j  ment^ 
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ment,  and  ended  in  afTuring  him,  that^  as  he 
would  defend  his  own  right  with  all  his  forces 
fo  he  was  equally  willing  to  employ  all  that 
force,  with  all  his  treafure^  and  all  his  coun- 
fel,  and  whatever  affiflance  he  could  give*  to 
put  Almagro  into  pofleffion  of  whatever  was 
really  his  right  |  that  this  lay  yet  more  to  the 
Southward  than  Cufco,  and  was  a  country  no 
way  inferior  in  its  riches,  and  the  eaiinefs  of 
its  conqueft.    /^^j^'-T'/  ■.-r.i'z.-  ',ftrm--:^^iiii  "^'•;i  'm 

This  timely  appearance  of  PizarfOj  his  dex- 
terous management,  and  judicious  mixture  of 
firmnefs  and  flexibility,  made  fuch  an  impref- 
iion  upon  Almagro,  tha  he  was  once  more  re- 
conciled J  and,  adding  as  many  of  Pizarro's 
troops  to  his  own  as  he  iudged  nerefTary,  he 
penetrated  with  great  dan^  t  and  dif  cultyintO 
Chili,  loling  many  of  his  i.  jn  whiht  he  palTed 
over  mountains  of  an  immenfe  height^  and  al- 
ways covered  with  fnow*  ii&  fucceeded  not- 
withftanding  in  a  good  meafure  in  '  ^  deligns^ 
for  he  reduced  a  valuable  and  confiucrable  part 
of  that  country* 

There  was  undoubtedly  in  the  four  hundred 
leagues  which  Pizarro  had  folicited  for  him- 
felf,  enough  of  land  to  fupply  any  reafonable 
ambitioPi  and  fomething  to  fpare,  to  fecure 
the  quiet  poileiiion  of  the  reft  ;  but  his  eager- 
nefs  after  a  latge  territory  made  him  blind  td 
the  folly  of  dividing  his  troops,  and  fending 
Almagro  upon%  wild  diftant  expedition  ;  and 
.4  h  2  yet 
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yet  he  confidered  this  as  a  mafter-piece  of 
policy.  A  little  time,  however,  convinced 
him  to  the  contrary.  N^^  fooner  did  the  ynca 
perceive  this  divifion  of  the  Spanifh  troops, 
than  he  deiired  leave  from  Pizarro's  brother, 
who  managed  affairs  for  him  at  Cufco,  to 
aflift  at  a  folemn  feftival  of  his  nation,  which 
was  to  be  held  at  fome  diftance.  This  feaft 
was  in  reality  a  fort  of  an  aiTembly  of  the  ftates 
of  the  kingdom.  The  ynca,  having  obtained 
permiflion  to  aflift  at  it,  made  ufe  of  this  op- 
portunity to  reprefent  to  his  fubjedts,  in  the 
moft  pathetic  manner,  the  mifery  to  which 
the  nation  was  reduced ;  the  fettlement  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  cities  they  had  built,  the  gar- 
rifon  they  kept  at  Cufco,  and  the  guard  they 
had  on  his  own  perfon.  That,  for  their  fakes, 
he  was  now  refolved  to  hazard  that  perfon, 
and  every  thjng  that  was  dear  to  him  j  that 
Jiow  was  the  time  to  make  the  effort  with  fuc- 
cefs,  when  their  enemies,  divided  amongft 
themfelves,  had  feparated  in  fearch  of  other 
kingdoms,  to  fatisfy  an  ambition  that  nothing 
could  faitiate.  The  whole  afTembly  united  in 
thefe  fentiments;  theyroufed  the  country  eve- 
ry where,  and  the  Spaniards  who  remained  in 
Peru  were  not  able  to  prevent  the  ynca  from 
laying  fiege  to  Cufco,  with  an  army  of  two 
hundred  thoufand  men.  Though  the  garrifon 
under  Ferdinand  Pizarro  confifted  of  no 
more  than  feventy  men,  yet,  with  their  artil- 
lery, 
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lery,  the  Tallies  made  with  their  horfe,  and 
aflifted  by  tjie  ignorance  of  the  Peruvians  in 
carrying  on  a  liege,  their  defence  was  as  iuc- 
celsful  as  it  was  brave.    '   ^^  -^^  -h^. i  v^   u    / 

News  was  brought  to  Almagro  of  the  dan- 
gers to  which  Cufco  was  expofed,  and  the 
univerfal  infurredion  of  the  Peruvians.  Re- 
linquiftiing  his  new  conquefts,  he  haftened 
back  to  prefer ve  his  old  with  great  expedition ; 
tho'  on  his  return  he  fuffered  as  much  from 
drought  and  heat,  as  in  his  progrefs  he  had 
endured  from  cold*  At  his  approach  the  In- 
dians raifed  the  fiege,  and  he  was  joyfully  re- 
ceived into  Cufco  by  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  and 
the  garrifon,  almoft  exhaufted  by  the  length 
of  the  defence. 

After  all  thefe  long  and  laborious  marches, 
Almagro  was  extremely  fatigued,  and  thought 
it  hard,  that  now  in  the  wane  of  his  life  he 
ihould  be  driven  with  infinite  toil  upon  new 
conquefts,  while  Pizarro  fat  <iown  at  eafe  to 
enjoy  alone  the  fruits  of  their  common  la- 
bours. He  refolved  to  renew  his  claim  to 
Cufco  I  he  had  now  a  fort  of  right  to  it  by 
having  raifed  the  fiege,  and  he  had  a  ftrength 
fufficient  to  fupport  that  right.  Ferdinand 
and  Gonzalo,  the  two  brothers  of  Pizarro, 
making  fome  oppofition,  were  thrown  into 
prifon,  and  their  little  army  either  joined 
him,  or  fhared  the  fame  fate. 


'  •■» 
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Pizarro,  unacquainted  with  the  arrival  of 
Almagroj  or  the  flep  he  had  taken,  had  got 
together  an  army  for  the  relief  of  Cufco,  who 
were  near  the  town  before  they  found  they  had 
an  enemy  of  any  other  fort  than  the  Indians 
to  contend  v.  ith.  Almagro,  after  having  tried 
in  v^in  to  feduce  their  fidelity;  engaged  and 
routed  them.  On  this  advantage,  his  friends 
reprefented  to  him,  that  now  was  the  happy 
hour  of  his  fortune,  and  that  he  ought  to 
employ  it  to  eftablifli  himfelf  beyond  all  pof- 
fibility  of  being  removed.  That  he  ought  to 
put  the  Pizarro's,  his  prifoners,  to  death,  and 
march  directly  to  Lima,  to  feize  upon  his  ri- 
val, who  never  could  be  heartily  reconciled  to 
him,  and  whilft  he  remained  in  poffeffion  of 
the  fea-coaft,  could  never  want  means  of  mak- 
ing his  enmity  terrible.  Almagro  had  huma- 
nity enough  to  rejedl  the  firll  part  of  this 
counfel,  and  weaknefs  enough  not  to  hearken 
to  the  lafl,  If* he  marched  into  another's  go- 
vernment, he  trembled  at  the  name  of  a  rebel ', 
and,  for  fear  of  the  name,  expofed  himfelf  to 
fufFcr  the  punishment  of  the  thing  ;  not  con- 
fidering  that,  having  once  embrued  his  hands 
in  civil  blood,  he  ought  never  to  ftop  till  his 
end  was  gained;  that  conqueft  alone  could 
decide  the  queftion  of  their  right  j  and  that 
he  who  had  the  greater  force,  would  have  the 
beft  means  of  prote<!tion,  if  he  was  in  the 
wrong.     Whilft  he  delibcratc4  what  courfe 
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to  take,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  made  his  efcape  with 
an  hundred  of  thofe  who  were  affeded  to  his 
caufe. 

It  was  the  intereft  of  Pizarro,  who  found 
himfelf  in  no  immediate  condition  to  carry 
on  the  war,  yet  polTefled  all  the  means  of  be- 
ing reinforced,  to  keep  matters  from  coming 
to  an  extremity;  it  was  Almagro's  to  bring 
them  to  a  fpeedy  iflue  j  and,  in  this  knowledge 
of  the  management  of  time,  when  to  lie  by 
to  gain  it,  and  when  to  ufe  the  prefent  mo- 
ment, the  great  (kill  in  bufinefs,  fo  little  un- 
derftood,  depends  almoft  entirely.  Pizarro 
had  recourfe  to  the  old  way  of  treaty  \  he 
promifed  largely,  he  offered  a  fea-port,  and 
agreed  to  fubmit  the  decifion  of  all  their  dif- 
putes  to  the  royal  audience ;  but,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary, he  infifted  on  the  releafe  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand.  Experienced  as  Almagro  was  in 
Pizarro's  faith,  he  gave  up  the  only  pledge  that 
could  fecure  it.  The  moment  Ferdinand  was 
releafed,  he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  rein- 
forcements Pizarro  had  long  expected,  and  now 
received ;  and,  as  he  was  a  man  of  rapacity, 
he  prepared  to  adt  with  vigour.  The  treaty 
was  forgot. 

The  cou'Ury  which  held  for  Almagro  was 
feparated  from  that  which  Pizarro  poHefied, 
by  vaft  mountains  pafTable  only  in  fome  fteep 
and  dangerous  defiles.  Almagro's  counfellors 
advifed  him  by  all  means  to  pofl  his  troops  in 

L  4  fuch 
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fuch  a  manner  as  to  oppofe  his  enemies  in 
thofe  pafles ;  but  fo  infatuated  was  he  with 
a  falfe  fecui'ity,  that  he  refufed  to  fend  any 
ti'oops  to  occupy  thofe  important  ports,  which 
were  feized  by  the  enemy  without  the  leaft 
oppofition.  He  had,  however,  one  rcfource 
left,  and  that  a  good  one.  The  town  of  Cufco 
was  well  fortified,  had  a  good  garrifon,  and 
the  enemy  was  ill  provided  for  carrying  on  the 
liege.  But,  as  he  had  prejudiced  his  affairs 
before  by  dilatory  meafures,  he  now  com- 
pletely ruined  them  by  precipitation  and  teme- 
rity. He  turned  his  back  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  his  fituation,  and  refolved,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  all  his  officers,  to  hazard 
his  fortune  in  the  field  5  confident  of  his  own 
Superiority,  and  full  of  contempt  of  the  ene- 
my, whom  he  believed  to  be  raw  troops.  But 
he  found  too  late,  that  they  were  veterans  of 
great  bravery,  and  exaifl  difcipline.  The  en- 
gagement was  warm ;  in  which  Almagro  and 
his  troops  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to 
difgrace  their  former  exploits;  but,  aftera  gal- 
lant ftrugi^lc,  they  were  in  the  end  entirely 
defeated.  Almagro  himfclf  was  taken  pri- 
foncr,  and  fell,  at  the  a^e  of  feventy-three 
years,  a  victim  to  a  raflinefs  fcarce  excufeable 
in  a  young  foldier;  but  to  the  lad  degree 
blameable  in  an  experienced  coLimander,  who, 
l)eing  fuppofcd  to  have  long  cftablifhed  his  re- 
nutation  for  courage  bej'ond  all  doubt,  ought: 


of 
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to  model  his  conduct  only  by  his  own  expe- 
rience, and  the  circumftances  of  the  affair  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  j  , 

Pizarro,  having  got  the  rival  who  hadcaii- 
fed  him  fo  many  apprehenfions  into  his  hands, 
refolved  to  fhew  him  no  mercy.  In  fpite  of 
Almagro's  age,  which,  as  it  might  remove 
his  fears,  ought  to  have  given  room  for  pity  j 
in  fpite  of  their  common  warfare,  their 
dangers  and  triumphs  ;  in  fpite  of  every  fen- 
timent  of  gratitude  for  what  this  unfortunate 
man  had  contributed  to  his  greatnefs,  and  in 
fpite  of  his  late  mercy  to  his  brother  j  all 
which  were  pathetically  and  ftrongly  urged  by 
Almagro,  to  fuffer  an  old  man,  and  a  prifoner 
too,  after  fo  many  fruitlefs  toils,  to  die  quietly 
in  his  bed  -,  Pizarro  was  deaf  to  every  thing 
but  a  barbarous  policy,  which  made  him  fub- 
mit  every  virtue  to  fecuring  the  meaneft  part 
of  his  defigns.  Almagro  was  formally  tried, 
fentenced,  and  thenitrangledin  prifon.  His 
body  was  afterwards  beheaded  publicly  on  a 
fcaffold,  and  for  a  long  time  denied  burial. 
A  negro  Have  interred  it  by  ftealth.  Amidft 
tlie  pity  which  this  barbarous  execution 
caufed,  people  could  not  forbear  lecolledting 
the  unhappy  fate  of  Atahualpa,  and  the  fhare 
which  Almagro  had  in  it, 
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Hhe  final  dijperfion  of  the  Peruvian  army.    The 
confpiracy  againfi  Pizarro,    He  is  murdered,  ' 

WHILST  this  civil  war  raged,  the  ynca 
took  a  very  extraordinary  refolution. 
He  difbanded  his  troops  and  retired  to  the 
mountains  ;  "  Becaufe,  fays  he,  whilft  we  are 
in  arms,  their  fear  of  us  will  be  a  means  of 
uniting  the  Spaniards ;  but  if  we  difperfe, 
they  will  certainly  deftroy  each  other."  A  re- 
folution this,  which  at  firft  view  has  fome- 
thing  mafterly,  but  it  is  only  when  viewed  in 
one  light.  When  their  natural  prince  is  fled, 
the  people  who  muft  be  governed  may  give 
the  reins  of  government  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  An  army  once  difperfed  is  got  toge- 
ther aciin'with  great  difficulty;  and,  on  the 
otiiei-  hand,  a  civil  war  is  by  no  means  a  certain 
dci  trudtion  to  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  it :  and 
indec  i,  by  the  reafon  of  the  thing  and  by  the 
event,  it  was  an  ill-judged  ftep,  the  fcheme  of 
a  br.rbarous  prince,  who  was  far  from  being  a 
confummatt  politician. 

It  was  very  ruinous  to  the  Peruvians,  that, 
hap^KHing  to  be  divided  smontjft  themfelves 
wl-c*i  th^  Spaniards  came  in,  the}  fufFered 
tl'cm  r  intcrfcTe  in  their  parties  j  but  it  was  of 
yci  woilc  confeqacnce  that,  when  the  Spaniards 
>  were 
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were  afterwards  divided,  they  interfered  them- 
felves  in  the  Span ifh  parties.  Almagro  and 
Pizarro  had  armies  of  Indians,  by  which  thofe 
people  were  habituated  to  obey  them,  and  to 
be  interefted  in  their  fuccefs  -,  this,  joined  to 
the  want  of  any  regular  plan  of  defence  on  the 
part  of  their  king  and  commanders,  fubdued 
that  empire  to  Pizarro  with  fmail  trouble,  if 
we  confider  the  greatnefs  of  the  objedt.  But 
having  atchieved  fo  great  a  conqucft,  it  only 
made  Pizarro  acquainted  with  other  great  tradls 
which  were  rich,  and  might  be  added  to  them. 
He  followed  the  tracks  of  Almagro  into  Chili, 
and  reduced  a  confiderable  part  of  the  country. 
Orellana,  one  of  his  commanders,  palTed  the 
Andes,  and  failed  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  Amazons ;  an  immenfe  p.avigation, 
which  difcovered  a  rich  and  delightful  coun- 
try J  but,  as  it  is  mouly  flat,  and  therefor© 
not  abounding  in  minerals,  the  Spaniards  then, 
and  ever  iince,  negledted  it. 

The  death  of  Almagro,  and  the  influence  it 
had  upon  the  condud  of  Pizarro,  is  a  fliriking 
example  how  necelTary  it  in  for  a  great  man  to 
have  an  awe  upon  him  from  Ibme  oppofition, 
that  may  keep  his  prudence  alive,  and  teach 
him  to  have  a  watch  upon  his  ppflions.  Not 
content  with  a  territory  upwards  of  eight  hun- 
dred leagues  long,  and  of  a  prodigous  breadth, 
riches  fuch  as  no.Mc  of  the  kings  of  his  country 
had  ever  poilcifed,  ajuriidiCtion  little  kin  than 
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royal,  and  an  abfolute  fecurity  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  only  perfon  who  had  any  preten- 
fions  againft  him,  either  through  a  jealoufy 
which  often  haunts  the  happieft  fortune,  or 
through  a  pride  which  cannot  bear  even  the 
appearance  of  any  who  had  once  withftood  his 
power,  he  took  a  refolution  entirely  to  cut  off 
all  that  had  ever  adhered  to  his  rival ;  he  did 
not  know  when  the.  ifliie  of  blood  ought  to  be 
flopped ;  nor  that  examples  of  feverity  on  a 
few,  create  terror  and  fubmiflion,  but  that 
threats  of  generrU  deftru6:ion  produce  nothing 
but  defpair  i  1  clefperate  refolutions.  He  was 
not  fatisfied  with  r'ltting  many  to  death,  but 
ifliied  a  proclamation,  inhibiting,  under  the 
iame  penalty,  that  any  perfon  fliould  harbour, 
or  even  relieve  an  Almagrian  with  the  necef- 
faries  of  life.  This  party  was  yet  numerouSj^ 
though  difperfed  and  lurking  about  the  coun- 
try. The  heads  of  them,  finding  Pizarro  im- 
placable, entered  into  a  confpiracy  to  murder 
him.  They  did  not  want  adherents  in  the  city, 
fo  that  they  found  means  of  concealing  them- 
felves  until  their  plot  Ihould  It  ripe  for  exe- 
cution ;  but  by  fome  means  Pizarro  difcovered 
their  defigns,  and.  fufFered  them  to  know  he 
had  difcovered  them.  Alarmed  at  this  infor- 
mation, they  favv  nothing  could  happen  but 
death  at  any  fide.  Twelve  of  the  chiefs  march- 
ed into  the  llreets  at  noon-day,  with  tlieir 
fwords  drawn,  crying  out,  **  Long  live  tho 
7  king  ! 
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king !  but  let  the  traitor  die;"  and  crofling 
the  great  fquare  of  Lima,  made  diredly  to 
Pizarro's  palace;  the  reft  followed  in  dif- 
ferent parties.  The  people  all  the  v/hile  fuf*^ 
pcnded,  and  in  that  ina<5tive  amazement 
which  the  execution  of  a  bold  and  fudden 
enterprize  generally  infpires,  made  no  oppo- 
iition.  The  confpirators  fecured  the  avenues; 
and  Pizarro,  not  alarmed  until  he  was  fur- 
rounded  by  his  enemies,  fell  under  their 
fwords  after  having  fold  his  life  dearly. 

Thus  died  Pizarro,  by  an  event  extremely 
memorable.  A  great  conqueror,  in  the  city 
he  had  himfelf  built,  in  his  own  palace,  a- 
midft  his  guards,  murdered  at  noon-day  by 
the  hands  of  a  fmall  number  of  fugitives. 
The  Peruvians  had  the  fatisfadion  to  fee  the 
fecond  of  their  conquerors  cut  off  by  the  fame 
fword  that  had  afBided  themfeives.     -^Mtif^?^ 
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Young  Almagro  made  governor.  The  new  vice* 
'  roy  Vaca  di  Cajiro  arrives.  Puts  to  death 
'  -young  Almagro,  Puts  an  end  to  the  faSiions^ 
^^  and  Jetties  the  province.  He  is  recalled.  Gon* 
'^'Vsalo  Pizarro  raifes  a  rebellion,  andufurps  the 
■  J  government.  Peter  de  la  Gafca  made  viceroy, 
^^^^  Defeats  the  troops  of  Pizarro,  and  puts  him 
to  death, 

HEN  Pizarro  had  fallen  in  confe- 
quence  of  thofe  cruel  and  ill-judged 
fteps  which  he  took  for  his  fecurity,  the  Al- 
magrians,  elate  with  their  fuccefs,  and  grow- 
ing into  a  formidable  body,  feized  upon  the 
city,  and  proclaimed  the  natural  fon  of  old 
Almagro  governor ;  a  youth  not  twenty  years 
of  age,  but  of  a  courage  and  capacity  not  ab- 
folutely  unequal  to  a  charge  of  fuch  impor- 
tance, undertaken  in  circumftances  fo  critical. 
But  though  the  Almagrians  fucceeded  beyond 
their  hopes,  by  the  confternation  cauled  by 
the  fuddennefs  of  the  attempt,  and  the  gene.ral 
diflike  to  the  cruel  procedure  of  Pizarro ;  the 
major  part  of  the  Spaniards  were  far  from  ac- 
quiefcing  in  this  irregular  nomination  of  a  go- 
vernor. A  confiderable  number,  and  thofe  of 
the  bcft  men,  declared,  that,  without  intereft- 
ing  themfelves  in  the  quarrel  of  either  party^ 

they 
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thev  would  wait  for  the  emperor's  determina- 
tio'i,  which  they  expected  hourly,  and  to 
which  alone  they  were  refolved  to  confoim 
themfelves.  ,       ,   .^i>«na  z*?^ 

In  this  f:atc  of  things  the  new  governor 
Vaca  di  Caftro  arrived.  This  man  was  of  a 
good  family,  and  by  profeflion  a  lawyer  j  but, 
through  a  more  rigid  adherence  to  the  ftridleft 
idea  of  right  and  juftice  than  is  fuitable  to  the 
coarfenefs  of  practice,  he  did  not  make  that 
figure  in  his  profeffion  to  which  his  great  ca- 
pacity entitled  him.  But  what  kept  him  back- 
ward at  the  bar,  recommended  him  firft  to  the 
knowledge,  and  afterwards  to  the  efteem,  of 
his  mafter  the  emperor  Charles  the  Vth,  who 
was  a  man  of  too  much  difccrnment  not  to  be 
ftruck  with  a  character  fo  Angular  as  was  that 
of  one  who  was  a  lawyer  without  fexerciling 
the  trade  of  law,  and  lived  at  court  without 
being  a  courtier.  Therefore,  without  any 
felicitation  of  his  own,  without  any  recom- 
meiidatioii  from  a  minifter  or  favourite,  this 
man's  plain  unoftentatious  virtue  placed  him 
in  an  employment  of  fo  great  a  truft.  Whea 
he  arrived  in  the  Indies,  he  ftill  preferved  his- 
charadler.  He  adled  like  one  who  came  nei- 
ther to  acquire  friends  nor  fortune,  but  folely 
to  do  his  duty ;  and  he  (hewed  favour  or  dif- 
approbation  to  all  in  proportion  as  they  per- 
formed thcir's.  Indian  or  Spaniard  was  ent 
tircly  alike  to  the  equality  of  his  jufticc.     He 

flattered 
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flattered  nobody,  he  threatened  noltjdy  -,  and^ 
whilil  he  lived  with  all  the  modefty  of  a  pri- 
vate man,  he  fupported  all  the  dignity  of  a 
governor. 

He  was.  hardly  landed;  when  young  Alma- 
gro  fent  hirn  an  emba|iy,  explaining  the  rea-» 
fons  of  his  condudt,  and  propofing  terms  -, 
but  Caftro  anfwered  him,  that  he  was  come 
under  the  empeifor's  authority,  folely  to  do 
him  and  every  body  juftice,  of  which,  if  a 
good  fubjedt,  he  could  have  no  room  to  com- 
plain ;  if  a  bad  one,  he  muft  prepare  to  feel 
it :  he  knew  no  other  terms.  This  was  new 
ks  language  to  governors  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
who  almoft  forgot  they  had  a  fuperior.  Al- 
magro  therefore  was  refolved  to  abide  the  for- 
tune of  war,  rather  than  fubmit  without  fuch 
terms  as  might  enfure  him  the  government  of 
Jiis  father's  province  at  leaft.  Oa  the  other 
hand,  Caftro  would  hear  of /I'  iei«ns  between 
a  king  and  his  fubjedts,  and  therefore  fet 
Jiimfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  which  were 
.compofed  of  thofe  who  had  refufed  to  obey 
Almagro,  and  gave  him  battle.  The  victory 
was  on  his  fide,  but  not  without  a  bloody 
-difpute. 

Several  of  Almagro's  officers,  in  hopes  of 
procuring  favour  for  themfelves,  betrayed  his 
caufe  in  the  battle ;  but  Caftro  was  far  from 
thinking  their  treachery  to  their  leader  could 
be  reqkoned  a  fervice  to  the  crown,  and  there- 
i  V     '  fore 
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foi-e  fpared  none  of  them  in  the  numerous  ex^-^* 
cuti  :?  he  found  it  neceflary  to  make  on  this 
octilion.  None  of  the  fufiisrers  waS'mldi'e 
pitied  than  Alm^gro,  who  behaved  with  the 
utmoft  gallantry  in  the  engageknenti  as-he 
had  done  with  much  hurnanityJ  and  hpiiour 
upon  moft  occallions.  He  was  taken  and  be»-  * 
headed.  ^^  ,  j^^.-*;l.',  .^^u  ,:!jui;q[ J*-:;i'i;^^i.  Vi.^ji>iu^.A"i. 

The  feV^'^ity  of  fhis  p^QCelUf.fe,  whilft  tt 
terrified  every  body^  drew  no  odium  upbn'thfc 
governor,  who  aded  clearly  without  prejudice  . 
or  felf-intereft.  They  looked  on'  thefe  exe^ 
cutions  like  judgments  from  heaven,  which 
affli<f!t  us  bitterly,  but  leave  no  room  for  m^ar^- 
mur  or  complaint  againft  thfe  hand  that  iniliiifls 
them.  To  the  followers  of  Pizarro,  who 
valued  tiiemfelves  on  their  late  fervice,  and 
murmured  that  they  were  not  rewarded  better 
than  he  thought  they  deferved,  he  (hewed  litt 
tie  favour.  He  told  them  he  could  wdjl  dif^ . 
tinguifh  between  what  was  done  outof  afpiFit 
of  party,  r.nd  what  proceeded  from  a  pdheiple 
of  loyalty  to  their  fovereign  ;  that  they  rrtigiht 
look  upon  themfelves  as  very  happy  that  he 
fuifered  their  laft  adtion  to  obliterate  the  me- 
mory of  all  their  others.  In-fhort,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  fuch  conftancy,  that  the  Spani- 
ards wer6  reduced  to  an  entire  fubje<Stion',  and 
the  Indians  treated  by  them  as  fellow-fubje^ais 
and  fellow-creatures.  The  ckr^y  he  trlftd^  t6 
attend  diligently  to  the  duty  of  tbeif  fun^ion. 

Vol.  I.  M       •  and 
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and  to  the  converfion  of  the  Indians^  rather 
•  than  to  the  acquifition  of  their  gold.  He  mo- 
delled the  adminiftration  of  juilice  in  the  ex- 
a^teft  manner.  He  founded  feveral  towns, 
and  eflabliihed  fchools  and  colleges  in  them, 
and  placed  the  royal  revenues  on  fuch  a  foot- 
ing, that  the  conquefl  of  Peru  became  im- 
mediately a  great  public  advantage,  which  for- 
merly was  little  more  than  an  objed  of  private 
plunder.  But,  whilfthe  remained  himfelf  poor 
among  fome  of  the  richeil  confifcations  that 
ever  were  made,  and  whilft  he  enriched  the 
royM  treafury  with  moft  prodigious  remit- 
tancest  the  great  men  at  court  received  no  pre- 
fents.  This  induced  xhem  to  get  a  number  of 
judges  appointed,  whofe  authority  over-ruled 
that  of  Cailro.  The  end  was  anfwered.  Dif- 
putes  arofe  $  the  colony  was  unfettled ;  ap- 
peals and  complaints  innumerable  came  home, 
and  prefents  from  all  fides.  But  what  an- 
fwered the  prefent  end  of  the  courtiers,  was 
near  flopping  up  the  fpring  of  bribery  for  the 
future.  In  the  confuiion  that  arcfe,  from  fuch 
clafliing  jurifdidtions  and  the  fchemes  of  men 
intent  upon  their  own  intereils,  it  was  not  hard 
for  Gonzalo»  the  brother  of  the  famous  Pi- 
^arro,  toavail  himfelf  of  thegeneraldifcontent, 
and  to  fet  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  party. 

It  was  now  no  longer  a  difpute  between  go- 
vernors about  the  bounds  of  their  jurifdidtionst 
fign^Q  PkarrQ  only  paid  a  nominal  fubmif- 
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fion  to  the  emperor;  He  ilrengthetied  daily, 
and  even. went  fo  far  as  to  behead  a  viee-roy 
who  was  fent  to  curb  him*  There  was  a  fleet 
at  this  time  in  the  South^Seasi  and  he  had  ad- 
drefs  enough  to  gain  the  admiral  tohisintereflsi 
by  which  means  he  was  able  to  over-awe  the 
coaft  of  Mexico,  and  prevent  any  force  coming 
againfl  him  from  that  part.  He  even  enter-^ 
tained  hopes  of  gaining  the  Spaniards  in  that 
kingdom  to  join  in  his  revolt. 

The  court,  juflly  alarmed  at  this  progrefs, 
having  felt  the  ill  effedt  of  fending  men  who 
were  recommended  to  their  pofts  by  impor- 
tunity and  cabal,  as  they  had  experienced  the 
beneficial  confequences  of  employing  perfons  ' 
whofe  character  only  pleaded  for  them* 
fent  a  licentiate  in  divinity,  called  Peter  de  la 
Gafca,  a  man  differing  only  from  Caflroi  by 
being  of  a  milder  and  more  iiifinuating  be-^ 
haviour;  but  with  the  fame  love  of  juflice, 
the  fame  greatnefs  of  foul,  and  the  fame  dif-* 
interefled  fpirit.  This  mildnefs  of  character 
fuited  the  circumflances  of  the  times,  as  well 
as  the  rigid  juflice  of  Caflro  did  thofe  in  which 
he  was  appointed ;  for,  as  the  revolt  was  now 
almofl  general,  he  could  find  nO  friends  but 
fuch  as  he  could  make  ;  becaufe,  though  he 
v/as  invefled  with  the  amplcd  authority  from 
Spain,  he  neither  carried  men  to  enforce  it, 
nor  money;  and  the  whole  fuccefs  of  the  ex- 
pedition relied  foiely  in  his  own  capacity. 

Ai  2  When 
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When  he  arrived  in  Mexico,  he  declared 
that  his  was  a  peaceable  proFeffion ;  that  he 
came  not  to  cxercife  feverities,  but  to  heal  by 
gentle  mcafures  the  efFeds  of  thofe  which  were 
formerly  cxercifed.  He  even  wrote  a  very 
obliging  letter  to  Pizarro,  perfuading  him  to 
fubmit,  and  offering  hini  a  free  pardon  forhirnr- 
felf  and  his  aflbciates.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
was  not  wanting  in  more  vigorous  meafures; 
but,  by  his  engaging  addrefs  and  the  reputation 
of  his  probity,  raifed  large  fums  of  money,  and 
fome  hundreds  of  men.  Pizarro,  puffed  up 
by  his  fuccefs,  received  the  ambaffador  with 
great  haughtinefs,  and  fent  his  anfwer^  which 
was  likewife  that  of  his  affociates,  by  the  ad- 
miral \  it  was,  in  effedt,  that  neither  would  he 
yield  up  his  government,  nor  would  they  fub- 
mit to  have  any  other  governor.  The  admiral 
had  inftrudtions  to  try  what  bribery  would  do, 
and,  if  that  failed,  to  fire  the  city  of  Panv^ma, 
and  bring  offthe  new  vice-royprifoner.  How- 
ever, during  their  conferences,  the  affair  took 
abfolutely  another  turn,  and  the  admiral,  in- 
flead  of  conveying  Gafca  a  prifoner  to  Peru, 
tranfported  him  thither  with  all  his  forces,  re- 
turning to  his  allegiance  himfelf,  and  perfuad- 
ing all  his  adherents  to  be  hearty  in  the  royal 
caufc.  The  viceroy  did  not  at  all  alter  the  pro- 
feffions  and  behaviour  he  had  ufed  in  Mexico; 
but,everywhere  proclaiming  peace  and  pardon 
at  the  head  of  a  powerfiii  force,  he  drew  the  ci- 
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ties  of  Lima  and  Cufco  from  the  party  of  Pi- 
zarro  j  who,  finding  himfelf  obliged  to  eva- 
cuate the  moft  confiderable  places  of  flrength, 
with  very  unequal  forces  hazarded  a  battle,  in 
which  he  was  made  prifoner.  He  was  foon 
after  condemned  and  executed,  with  thofe 
who  had  been  the  chief  inflruments  of  his 
rebellion. 

Such  an  ill  ftar  governed  all  thofe  who  had  a 
fhare  in  the  redu(^tion  of  Peru  !  Almagro  be- 
headed J  his  fon  fharing  the  fame  fate ;  Pizarro 
murdered  in  his  own  palace  ;  his  brother  Fer- 
dinand kept  a  prifoner  twenty- three  years  i  and 
his  other  brother  Gonzalo,  as  we  have  juftfeen,, 
fuffering  death  as  a  traitor.  The  new  governor, 
having  by  neceflary  feverities  quieted  his  pro- 
vince, took  effectual  care  to  heal  its  diforders 
by  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  complete  what  Caf- 
tro  had  been  obliged  to  leave  unfinifhed.  He 
fettled  the  civil  government,  the  aimy,  and 
the  mines,  upon  fuch  a  bafis  as  made  the  pro- 
vince worthy  to  be  plundered  by  future  vice- 
roys. He  carried  over  two  millions  to  the 
royal  treafury,  paid  all  his  debts,  and  fate 
down  as  poor  in  Spain  as  he  hud  left  it. 

The  redudion  of  the  great  empires  of  Peru 
and  Mexico  makes  almoft  the  i  nly  thing  very 
much  worth  inlifting  upon  in  the  American 
hiftory.  A  few  fkirmifhes  with  a  favagc  people, 
and  fome  voyages  and  difcoveries  exadly  re- 
fcmbling  each  other,  changing  only  the  names 
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and  utuahons,  is  the  matter,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  unprofitably  fills  fo  many  volumes, 
and  contains  very  little  of  either  curiofity  or 
inftrudtion,  However,  when  I  come  to  treat 
of  the  fevcral  European  fettlements  parti-, 
cularly,  I  Ihall  not  omit  to  mention  any  thing 
in  their  hiftory  that  contains  either  the  one 
or  th?  other. 
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TJbe  ferfons  of  the  Americans.  Their  drefs  and 
way  of  living,  I'beir  manner  of  converjing. 
Their  hojpitality.  Their  temper.  Their  re^ 
iigion  anafuperjiitions.     Their  medicine*    h 

TH  E  Aborigines  of  America,  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the. two  vaft  . 
continents  which  they  inhabit,  and  amongil  . 
the  infinite  number  of  nations  and  tribes  into 
which  they  are  divided,  differ  very  little  from 
each  other  in  their  manners  and  .cufloms ; 
and  they  all  form  a  very  flriking  picture  of  the  • 
mofl  diflant  antiquity.     Whoever  confiders 
the  Americans  of  this  day,  not  only  fludies    * 
the  manners  of  a  remote  prefent  nation,  but 
he  ftudies,  in  fome  meafure,  the  antiquities 
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of  all  nations  j  from  which  no  mean  lights 
may.  be  thrown  upon  many  parts  of  the  an- 
cient authors,  both  facred  and  profane.  The 
learned  Lafitau  has  laboured  this  point  with 
great  fuccefs',  in  a  work  which  deferves  to 
be  read  amongft  us  much  more  than  I  find 
it  is. 

The  people  of  America  are  tall,  and  ftrait 
in  their  limbs  beyond  the  proportion  of  mofl 
nations  j  their  bodies  are  ftrong ;  but  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  ftrength  rather  fitted  to  endure  much 
hardfhip,  than  to  continue  long  at  any  fervile 
work,  by  which  they  are  quickly  confumed  ; 
it  is  the  ftrength  of  a  beaft  of  prey,  rather  than 
that  of  a  beaft  of  burthen.  Their  bodies  and 
heads  are  flattifh,  the  efFedl  of  art ;  their  fea- 
tures are  regular,  but  their  countenances 
fierce ;  their  hair  long,  black,  lank,  and  as 
flrong  as  that  of  a  horie.  No  be.ards.  The 
colour  of  their  flcin  a  reddifli  brown,  admired 
amongfl  them,  and  improve.d  by  the  conflant 
ufe  of  bear's  fat  and  paint.  :f 7  z^**'  -♦ry     JL 

When  the  Europeans  firfl  came  Into  Anie- 
rica,  they  found  the  people  quite  naked,  ex- 
cept thofe  parts,  which  it  is  common  for  the 
mofl  uncultivated  people  to  conceal.  Since 
that  time  they  have  generally  a  coarfe  blanket 
to  cover  them,  whith  they  buy  from  us.  The 
whole  fafhion  of  •  their  lives  is  of  a  piece ; 
hardy,  poor,  and  fquulid  ;  and  their  education 
from  their  infancy  is  folely  directed  to  fit  their 
5  bodies 
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bodies  for  this  mode  of  life,  and  to  form  their 
miqds  to  inflict  andito  eodure  the  greatefl  evils. 
Their  only  occupations  are  hunting  and  war. 
Agriculture  is  left  to  the  women.     Merchan- 
dize   they  contemn.     When  their   hunting 
feafon  is  paft,  which  they  go  through  with 
much  patience,  and  in  which  they  exert  great 
ingenuity,  they  pafs  the  reft  of  their  time  in  an 
entire  indolence.     They  fleep  half  the  day  in 
their  huts,  they  loiter  and  jeft  among  their 
friends,   and  they  obferve  no  bounds  or  de- 
cency in  their  eating  and  drinking.     Before 
we  difcovered  them,  they,  had  no  fpirituous 
liquors  J  but  now,   the  acquirement  of  thefe 
is  what  gives  a  fpur  to  their  induftry,  and 
enjoyment  to  their  repofe.     This  is  the  prin- 
cipal end  they  purfue  in  their  treaties  with 
us  ;  and  from  this  they  fuffer  inexpreffible 
calamities  ;  for,  having  once  begun  to  drink, 
they  can  preferve  no  meafures,  but  continue  a 
fucccffion  of  drunken nefs   as  long  as  their 
means  of  procuring  liquor  lafts.     In  this  con- 
dition they  lie  expofed  on  the  earth  to  all  the 
inclemency  of  the  fcafons,  which  waftes  them 
by  a  train  of  the  moft  fatal  diforders  ;  they 
peridi  in  rivers  and  marfhes  j  they  tumble  into 
the  fire;,   they  quarrel,    and  very  frequent- 
ly murder  each  other ;    and,  in  Ihort,   ex- 
cefs  in  drinking,  which  with  us  is  rather  im- 
moral than  very  deitrudtive,  amongft  this  un- 
civilized people,  who  have  not  art  enough  to 
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guard  againil  the  confequence  of  their  vices, 
is  a  public  calamity.  The  few  amongi):  them, 
who  live  free  from  this  evil,  enjoy  the  reward 
of  their  temperance  in  a  robuft  and  healthy  old 
age.  The  diforders  which  a  complicated  lux- 
ury has  introduced,  and  fupports  in  Europe, 
are  ftrangers  here. 

The  charaifler  of  the  Indians  is  llriking. 
They  are  grave  even  to  fadnefs  in  their  deport- 
ment upon  any  ferious  occafion  5  obfervant  of 
thofe  in  company ;  refpedful  to  the  old  j  of  a 
temper  cool  and  deliberate;  by  which  they 
are  never  in  hafte  to  fpeak  before  they  have 
thought  well  upon  the  matter,  and  are  fure 
the  perfon  who  fpoke  before  them  has  finiihed 
all  he  had  to  fay.  They  have  therefore  the 
greateft  contempt  for  the  vivacity  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, who  interrupt  each  others  and  fre- 
quently fpeak  all  together.  Nothing  is  more 
edifying  than  their  behaviour  in  their  public 
councils  and  afTemblies.  Every  man  there  is 
heard  in  his  turn,  according  as  his  years,  his 
wifdom,  or  his  fcrvices  to  his  country,  have 
ranked  him.  Not  a  word,  not  a  whifper, 
not  a  murmur,  is  heard  from  the  reft  while  he 
fpeaks.  No  indecent  condemnation,  no  ill- 
timed  applaufe.  The  younger  fort  attend  for 
their  inftrudion.  Here  they  learn  the  hiftory 
of  their  nation  i  here  they  are  inHamed  with 
the  fongs  of  thofe  who  celebrate  the  warlike 
actions  of  their  anceftors ;  and  here  they  are 
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taught  what  are  the  interells  of  their  country, 
and  how  to  purfue  them. 

There  is  no  people  sCmongft  whom  the  laws 
of  hofpitality  are  more  facred,  or  executed 
with  more  generofity  and  good-will.     Their 
houfes,  their  provifion,  even  their  young  wo- 
men, are  not  enough  to  oblige  a  gueft.     To 
thofe  of  their  own  nation  they  are  likewife  ve- 
ry humane  and  beneficent.     Has  any  one  of 
them  fucceeded  ill  in  his  hunting }  has  his 
harveft  failed?  or  is  his  houfeburned?  He  feels 
no  other  efFed:  of  his  misfortune,  than  that 
it  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  experience  the 
benevolence  and  regard  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
who  for  that  purpofe  have  all  things  almoll  in 
common .     But  to  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
or   to    thofe  who   have  privately  offended, 
the  American  is  implacable.     He  conceals  his 
fentiments,  he  appears  reconciled,   until   by 
fome  treachery  or  furprize  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  executing  an  horrible  revenge.    No 
length  of  time  is  fufficient  to  allay  his  refent- 
ment  j  no  diftance  of  place  great  enough  to 
proted:  the  objeft;    he  croSes  the  fleepeft 
mountains,  he  pierces  the  mofl  impradicable 
forefts,  and  traverfes  the  moft  hideous  bogs 
anddeferts  forfeveral  hundreds  of  miles,  bear- 
ing the  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  the  fatigue 
of  the  expedition,    the  extremes  of  hunger 
and  third,   with  patience  and  chearfulnefs, 
in  hopes  of  furprizing  his  enemy,  on  whom 
3  he 
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he  exercifes  the  moft  ihocking  barbarities,  evcB 
id  the  eating  of  his  flefli.  To  fuch  ext^epies 
do  the  Indians  pufli  their  friendfhip  or  their 
enmity;  and  fuch  indeed  in  general  is  the 
character  of  all  ftrong  and  uncultivated  minds. 
Notwithftanding  this  ferocity,  no  people 
have  their  anger,  or  at  leaft  the  fliew  of  their 
anger,  more  under  their  command.  From 
their  infancy  they  are  formed  with  care  to 
endure  feoffs,  taunts,  blows,  and  every  fort 
of  infult  patiently,  or  at  leaft  with  a  com- 
pofed  countenance.  This  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objedls  of  their  education.  They  efteem 
nothing  fo  unworthy  a  man  of  fenfe  and  con- 
ftancy,  as  a  peevifh  temper,  and  a  pronenefs 
to  a -fudden  and  rafli  anger.  And* this  fo 
far  has  an  efFecSt,  that  quarrels  happen  as 
rarely  amongft  them  when  they  are  not  in- 
toxicated in  liquor,  as  does  the  chief  caufe 
of  all  quarrels,  hot  and  abufive  language. 
But  human  nature  is  fuch,  that,  as  virtues 
may  with  proper  management  be  engrafted 
upon  almoft  all  forts  of  vicious  pallions,  fo 
vices  naturally  grow  out  of  the  beft  difpofi- 
tions,  and  are  the  confequence  of  thofe  re- 
gulations, that  produce  and  ftrengthen  them. 
This  is  the  reafon  that,  when  the  paffions 
of  the  Americans  are  roufed,  being  fhut  up, 
as  it  were,  and  converging  into  a  narrow 
joint,    they   become    more    furious;    they 
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are  dark,  fullcn,  treacherous  and  unappeaf- 

'  A  people  who  live  by  hunting,  who  inha- 
bit mean  cottages,  and  are  given  to  change 
the  place  of  their  habitation,  are  feldom  very 
religious.  The  Americans  have  fcarce  any 
temples.  We  hear  indeed  of  fome,  and  thofe 
extremely  magnificent,  amongft  the  ancient 
Mexicans  and. Peruvians  j  but  the  Mexicans 
an4  Peruvians  were  comparatively  civilized 
nations.  Thofe  we  know  at  prefent  in  any 
part  of  Artierica  are  no  way  comparable  to 
them.  Some  appear  to  have  very  little  idea 
of  God.  Others  entertain  better  notions; 
they  hold  the  exiftence  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
eternal  and  incorruptible,  who  has  power 
over  all.  Satisfied  with  owning  this,  which 
is  tradjtiohiary  amongft  them,  they  give  him 
no  fort  of  worfliipi  There  are  indeed  nations 
in  America,  who  feem  to  pay  fome  religious' 
homage. to  the  fun  and  moon  ;  and,  as  moft* 
of  them  have  a  notion  of  fome  invifible  be- 
ings, who  continually  intermeddle  in  their  afr 
fairs,  theydifcourfe  much  of  demons,  nymphs,; 
fairies,  or  beings  equivalent.  They  have  ce- 
remonies too,  that  feem  to  fhew  they  had 
once  a  more  regular  form  of  religious  wor- 
fhip ;  for  they  make  a  fort  of  oblation  of  their 
firft  fruits ;  obferve  certain  ceremonies  at  tha 
full  moon  *,  and  have  in  their  feftivals  many 
things  that  very  probably  came  from  a  religious 

origin. 
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origin,  though  they  perform  them  as  things 
handed  down  to  them  from  their  anceflors, 
without  knowing  or  enquiring  about  the  rea- 
fon.  Though  without  religion,  they  abound 
in  fuperftitions ;  as  it  is  common  for  thofe 
to  do,  whofe  fubiiflence  depends,  like  theirs, 
upon  fortune.  Great  obfervers  of  omens  and 
dreams,  and  pryers  into  futurity  with  great 
eagernefs,  they  abound  in  diviners,  augurs, 
and  magicians,  whom  they  rely  much  upon 
in  all  affairs  that  concern  them,  whether 
of  health,  war,  or  hunting.  Their  phyfic, 
which  may  rather  be  called  magic,  is  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  prieils.  The  fick 
are  naturally  prone  to  fuperflition,  and  hu- 
man help  in  fuch  cafes  is  generally  found  fo 
weak,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  all  coun- 
tries and  ages,  people  have  amufed  them- 
felves,  in  that  difmal  circumftance  of  human 
nature,  with  the  hope  of  fupernatural  aiTif- 
tance.    '    •        .  ■    '  t^    -  ri-  ■  ;'---,-' 

Their  phyficians  generally  treat  them,  in 
whatever  diforder,  in  tTie  fame  way.  That  is, 
they  firft  enclofe  them  in  a  narrovv  cabbin, 
in  the  midd  of  which  is  a  flone  red  hot  -,  on 
this  they  throw  water,  until  the  patient  ic  well 
foaked  with  the  warm  vapour  and  his  own 
fweat ;  then  they  hurry  him  from  the  bagnio, 
and  plunge  him  fuddenly  into  the  next  river. 
This  is  repeated  as  often  as  they  judge  necef- 
fary ;  and  by  this  method  extraordinary  cures 
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are  fometimes  performed.  But  it  frequently 
happens  too,  that  this  rude  method  kills  the 
patient  in  the  very  operation,  efpecially  in  the 
new  diforders  brought  to  them  from  Europe ; 
and  it  is  partly  owing  to  this  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, that  the  fmall-pox  has  proved  fo  much 
more  fatal  to  them  than  to  us.  Itmufl  not  be 
denied  that  they  have  the  ufe  of  fome  fpecifics 
of  wonderful  efficacy  *,  the  power  of  which 
they  however  attribute  to  the  magical  cere- 
monies with  which  they  are  conftantly  ad- 
miniflered.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  purely 
by  an  application  of  herbs  they  frequency 
cure  wounds,  which  with  us  refufe  to  yield 
to  the  moft  judicious  methods,    ^j^t  ^viit-^o  r; 

j'lifj'H'^'':'''?^^'' p     HAP         IT     '^'■^'^'•'■^^^-i'^ 

The  government  of  the  Americans,  Their  coun^ 
ciis.  Their  orators.  Their  feafis.  Their 
manner  of  adminijiering  jujiice*-^'  -.-.»*..   v.r  ^« 

LIBERTY,  in  its  fulleft  extent,  is  the 
darling  paflion  of  the  Americans.  To 
this  they  facrifice  every  thing.  This  is  what 
makes  a  life  of  uncertainty  and  want  fupport- 
able  to  them ;  and  their  education  is  direded 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cheri(h  this  difpolition 
to  the  utmofl.  They  are  indulged  in  all  man- 
ner of  liberty ;  they  are  never  upon  any  ac- 
count chaAifed  with  blows ;  they  are  rarely 
.  I '-'  even 
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even  chidden.-  Reafon,  they  fay,  wiW  guidd 
their  children  when  they  come  to  the  ufc  of 
it ;  and  before  that  time  their  faults  cannot  be 
very  great :  but  blows  might  abate  the  free 
and  martial  fpirit  whch  makes  the  glory  of 
.their  people,  and  might  render  the  fenfc  of 
hohtmr  duMer,  by  the  habit  of  a  flavifh'tnotive 
to  a6H6n.'  When  they  are  grown  up,  theyex-i 
perience  nothing  like  command,  dependence; 
or  fubprdination  i  even  ftrong  perfuafion  is  ih- 
duftrioufty  forborn  by  thofe  who  have  inftu- 
cnce  amongft  them,  as  what  may  look  tOo 
like  command,  and  appear  a  fort  of  violence 
offered  to  their  will.  ' '       *   '  *"■   '  ?^^^' 

On  the  fame  principle,  tlidy  know  nO  ^u- 
nifhment  but  death.  .  They  lay  no  fines,  be- 
caufe  they  have  no  way  of  exading  them 
from  free  men  -,  and  the  death,  which  they 
fometimes  in6idt,  is  rathet  a  confequence  of 
a  fort  of  war  declared  againA  a  public  enemy, 
than  an  adt  of  judicial  power  exejci|te4.Qn  a  ci- 
tizen or  fubjed.  This  free  difpofiti9n  is 
general  j  and,  though  fomte  tribes  are'fouhd  in 
America  with  an  head*  whom  ^q  cJallaking, 
his  power  i«  rather  perfuafive  than  coercive, 
and  he  is  reverenced  as  a  father,  more  than 
feared  as  a  monarch.  He  has  no  guards,  no 
prifons,  no  offi'^ers  of  juftice.  The  other 
forms,  ilvhich  may  be  confidered  as  a  fort  cf 
ariftocracy,  have  no  more  power:  This 
latter  is  the  more  common  in  North  America. 
A.-.-  la 
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In  fome  tribes  there  are  a  kind  of  nobility, 
who,  when  they  come  to  years  of  difcretion, 
are  entitled  to  a  place  and  vote  in  the  councils 
of  their  nation  :  the  refl  are  excluded.  But 
amongll  the  five  nations,  or  Iroquois,  the 
moft  celebrated  commonwealth  of  North- 
America,  and  in  fome  other  nations,  there  is 
no  other  qualification  abfolutely  necefTary  for 
their  head  men,  but  age,  with  experience  and 
ability  in  their  affairs.  However,  there  is 
generally  in  every  tribe  fome  particular  ftocks 
which  they  refpedt,  and  who  are  confidered 
in  fome  fort  as  their  chiefs,  unlefs  they  fhew 
themfelvcs  unworthy  of  that  rank ;  as  among 
the  tribes  themfelves  there  are  fome,  who,  on 
account  of  their  number  or  bravery,  have  a 
pre-eminence  over  the  reft;  which,  as  it  is 
not  exa(5ted  with  pride  and  infolence,  nor 
maintained  by  tyranny  on  one  hand,  fo  it  is 
never  difputed  on  the  other  when  it  is  due. 

Their  great  council  is  compofed  of  thefe 
heads  of  tribes  and  families,  with  fuch  whofe 
capacity  has  elevated  them  to  the  fame  degree 
of  confideration.  They  meet  in  a  houfe,  which 
they  have  in  each  of  their  towns  for  the  pur- 
pole,  upon  every  folemn  occafion,  to  receive 
ambaffadors,  to  deliver  them  an  anfwer,  to 
ling  their  traditionary  war  fongs,  or  to  com- 
memorate their  dead.  Thefe  councils  are 
public.  Here  they  propofe  all  fuch  matters 
concerning  the  flate,   as  have  already  been 
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digefted  in  the  fecret  councils,  at  which  none 
but  the  head  men  aflift.  Here  it  is  that  their 
orators  are  employed,  and  difplay  thofe  ta- 
lents which  diftinguifh  them  for  eloquence 
and  knowledge  af  public  bulinefs ;  in  both  of 
which  fome  of  them  are  admirable.  None 
eife  fpeak  in  their  public  councils ;'  thefe  are 
their  ambaffadors,  and  thefe  are  the  commif- 
fioners  who  are  appointed  to  treat  of  peace  or 
alliance  with  other  nations.  The  chief  fkill 
of  thefe  orators  confifts  in  giving  an  artful 
turn  to  affairs,  and  in  exprefling  their  thoughts 
in  a  bold  figurative  manner,  much  ftronger 
than  we  could  bear  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  with  geilures  equally  violent,  but  often 
extremely  natural  and  exprcflive. 

When  any  bufinefs  of  confequence  is  tranf- 
adted,  they  appoint  a  feaft  upon  the  occafion, 
of  which  almoft  the  whole  nation  partakes. 
There  are  leffer  feafls  upon  matters  of  lefs 
general  concern,  to  which  none  are  invited 
but  they  who  are  engaged  in  that  particular 
bufinefs.  At  thefe  feafts  it  is  againft  all  rule 
to  leave  any  thing;  fo  that  if  they  cannot 
confume  all,  what  remains  is  thrown  into  the 
fire ;  for  they  look  upon  fire  as  a  thing  facred, 
and  in  all  probability  thefe  feafts  were  an- 
ciently facrifices.  Before  the  entertainment 
is  ready,  the  principal  perfon  begins  a  fong, 
the  fubje(^  of  which  is  the  fabulous  or  real 
hiftory  of  their  nation,  the  remarkable  events 
^•..      -  ..  .     which 
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Which  have  happened,  and  whatever  matters 
may  make  for  their  honour  or  inftrudion; 
The  others  fing  in  their  turn.  They  have 
dances  too*  with  which  they  accompany  their 
fbngs,  chieHy  of  a  martial  kind  j  and  no  fo- 
lemnity  or  public  bulinefs  is  carried  on  with- 
out fuch  fongs  and  dances.  Every  thing  is 
tranfa»5led  amongft  them  with  much  cere- 
Inony  j  which  in  a  bjlrbarous  people  is  necef- 
Tary ;  for  nothing  clfe  could  hinder  all  their 
affairs  from  going  to  coiifufion  j  belidfes  that^ 
the  ceremonies  contribute  to  fix  all  tranfac- 
tions  the  better  in  their  memory;  ?!;, , 

To  help  their  memory,  they  have  bits  of 
fmall  fhells  or  beads  of  different  colours, 
which  have  all  a  different  meaning,  according 
to  their  colour  or  arrangement.  At  the  end 
bf  every  matter  they  difcourfc  upon,  wheii 
they  treat  with  i.  foreign  ftatcj  they  deliver 
one  of  thcfe  beltsi  If  they  fhould  omit  thi^ 
cerembny,  what  they  fay  pafles  for  nothing; 
Thefe  belts  are  carefully  treafured  up  in  each, 
townj  and  they  ferve  for  the  public  records  of 
the  nation  J  and  to  thefe  they  occafionally  have 
hecourfej  when  atiy  contefls  happen  betvveeri 
them  and  their  Neighbours.  Of  late,  as  the 
inatter  of  which  thefe  belts  is  made  is  grown 
fcarce,  they  often  give  fotne  fkiri  in  the  place 
bf  the  wampum;  for  fo  they  call  thefe  beads 
in  their  language;  and  receive  ih  return  pre- 
fents  of  a  more  valuable  nature;  for  neither 
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will  they  confider  what  our  commiffionert 
i  .fay  to  be  of  any  weight,  unlefs  fome  prcfent 
'; accompanies  each  propofal. 

The  fame  council  of  their  elders  which 
regulates  whatever  regards  the  external  poli- 
cy of  the  ftate,  has  the  charge  likewife  of  its 
internal  peace  and  order.    Their  fuits  are  few, 
^nd  quickly  decided,  having  neither  property 
nor  art  enough  to  render  them  perplexed  or 
tedious.     Criminal  matters  come  before  the 
fame  jurifdidtion,  when  they  are  fo  flagrant 
as  to  become  a  national  concern.     In  ordinary 
cafes,  the  crime  is  either  revenged  or  com- 
promifed  by  the  parties  concerned.    If  a  mur- 
der is  committed,  the  family  which  has  loft 
a  relation  prepares  to  retaliate  on  that  of  the 
offender.     They  often  kill  the  murderer,  and 
when  thi9  happens,  the  kindred  of  the  laft 
perfon  (lain  look  upon  themfelves  to  be  as 
much  injured,  and  think  themfelves  as  much 
juftified  in  taking  vengeance,  as  if  the  violence 
had  not  begun  amongft  themfelves.     But,  in 
general,  things  are  determined  in  a  more  ami- 
cable manner.     The  offender  abfents  himfelf; 
his  friends  fend  a  compliment  of  condolance 
to  thofe  of  the  party  murdered  ;  prefents  are 
offered,  which  are  rarely  refufed  :  the  head  of 
the  family  appears,  who  in  a  formal  fpeech 
delivers  the  prefents,  which  confift  often  of 
above  fixty  articles,  every  one  of  which  is 
given  to  cancel  fome  part  of  the  offence  and 
.  ^  to 
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to  afluage  the  grief  of  the  fufFering  party. 
With  the  firft  he  fays,  **  By  this  I  remove  the 
hatchet  from  the  wound,  and  make  it  fall  out 
of   the  hands  of  him   that   is   prepared  to 
revenge  the  injury :"  with  the  fecond,  **  I  dry 
up  the  blood  of  that  wound  j"  and  fo  on,  in 
apt  figures,  taking  away  one  by  one  all  the  ill 
confequences  of  the  murder.     As  ufual,   the 
whole  ends  in  mutual  feafting,  fongs,  and 
dances.     If  the  murder  is  committed  by  one 
of  the  fame  family,  or  cabbin,  that  cabbin 
has  the  full  right  of  judgment^  without  ap- 
peal, within  itfelf,  either  to  punifh  the  guilty 
with  death,  or  to  pardon  him,  or  to  force 
him  to  give  fome  recompence  to  the  wife  or 
children  of  the  flain.     All  this  while  the  fu- 
preme  authority  of  the  nation  looks  on  un- 
concerned, and  never  roufes  its  ftrength,  nor 
exerts  the  fulnefs  of  a  power  more  revered 
than    felt,    but   upon  fome  lignal  occafion. 
Then  the  power  feems  equal  to  the  occafion. 
Every  one  haftens  to  execute  the  orders  of 
their  fenate  ;  nor  ever  was  any  inftancc  of  dif- 
loyalty  or  rebellion  known  amongft  this  peo- 
ple.    Governed  as  they  are  by  manners,  not 
by  laws  j  example,  education,  and  the  con- 
Itant  pradice  of  their  ceremonies,  give  them 
the  mod  tender  affediion   for  their  country, 
and  infpire  them  with  a  moft  religious  regard 
for  their  conftitution,    and  the  cuftoms  of 
their  anceftors.     The  want  of  laws,  and  of 
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,  ^  art  tmlvePlal  ftrohg  ddeM v^  pbvkfi hJim^vr^ 
peived  in  a  narrow  fociety,  where  every  ma^ 
ha§  (lis  eye  upon  his  neighbour,  and  'where 
^he  whole  bent  of  every  thing  they  d6  h  to 
Arengthen  thofc  natural  ties  by  which  fociety 
is  principally  cemented.  Family  love,  rare 
^m6ngfi  us, '"  is  a  national  virtue  amongft 
theto^  o£  which  all  partake.  Friendfllips 
there  are  amongft  them,  fit  to  vie  with  thofe 
pf  fabulous  antiquity  ;  and  where  fuch  friend- 
ships are  feen  to  grow,  the  familes  concerned 
congratulate  themfelvesas  upon  an  acquifition, 
^hat  promifes  to  f hem  a  mutual  ftrcngth,  and 
^o  their  natiofi  the  greateft  honour  and  ad- 
vantage,    'i^  -^'-   .'>.;'^*':?  ;j'^'>"-^s' ;tTii'.n  .■■■^•j;  f?l'-4't*-i't>ii 
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^berr  MoUrntngs  for  their 


rhefeajiof 
fouls.     The  American  women,  their  occupdr 
tions.     Their  marriages  and  divorces. 


TH  E  lofs  of  any  one  of  their  people, 
whether  by  a  natural  death,  or  by  war, 
is  Japiented  by  the  whole  town  he  belongs 
^o  *.  In  fuch  circumftances  no  b\ifinefs  is 
faken  in  hand,  however  important,  nor  any 
fejoicing  perpiittfd^  however  intercfting  the 
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•  The  towns  are  fmall,  and,  except  the  affairs  of  war  or 
ftate,  they  have  no  bufinefs  to  employ  them,  for  the  greateft 
part  of  the  year,  after  the  hunting  feafon  is  over. 
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occaiion,  until  all  the  pious  ceremonies  duc^ 
to  the  dead  are  performed .  Thefe  are  always 
difcharged  with  the  greateft  folemnity.  The 
dead  body  is  wafhed,  anointed,  and  painted, 
fo  as  in  fome  meafure  to  abate  the  horrors  of 
death.  Then  the  women  lament  the  lofs 
with  the  moil  bitter  cries,  and  the  moft  hidcj- 
ous  howling,  intermixed  with  fongs,  which 
celebrate  the  great  a^Sions  of  the  deceafed, 
and  thofe  of  his  ancefturs.  The  men  mourn 
in  a  lefs  extravagant  manner.  The  whole 
village  attends  the  body  to  the  grave,  which 
is  interred,  habited  in  their  moft  fumptuous 
ornaments.  With  the  body  of  the  deceafed 
are  placed  his  bow  and  arrows,  with  what  he 
valued  moft  in  his  life,  and  provifions  for  the 
long  journey  he  is  to  take  :  for  they  hold  the 
immortality  of  the  foul  univerfally,  but  their 
idea  is  grofs.  Feafting  attends  this,  as  it 
does  every  folemnity.  After  the  funeral,  they 
who  are  nearly  allied  to  the  deceafed  con* 
ceal  themfelves  in  their  huts  for  a  confider- 
rable  time,  to  indulge  their  grief.  The  com- 
pliments of  condolance  are  never  omitted, 
nor  are  prefents  wanting  upon  this  occafion. 
After  fome  time  they  revifit  the  grave  j  they 
renew  their  forrow ',  they  new  clothe  the  re- 
mains of  the  body,  and  a(Sl  over  again  the 
folemnities  of  the  firft  funeral,  t*  '?  .*;<  1.'  -■i 
Of  all  their  inftances  of  regard  to  their  de- 
ceafed friends,    none  is  fo  ftriking  as  what 
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they  call  the  feaft  of  the  dead,  or  the  feaft  of 
fouls.  The  day  of  this  ceremony  is  appoint- 
ed in  the  council  of  their  chiefs,  who  give 
orders  for  every  thing  vjrhich  may  enable 
them  to  celebrate  it  with  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence. The  riches  of  the  nation  are  exhaufted 
on  this  occafion,  and  all  their  ingenuity  dif- 
playcd.  The  neighbouring  people  are  invited 
to  partake  of  the  feail,  and  to  be  witneiTes  of 
the  folemnity.  At  this  time,  all  who  have 
died  fince  the  laft  folemn  feail  of  that  kind 
are  taken  out  of  their  graves.  Thofe  who 
have  'been  interred  at  the  greatell  diftance 
from  the  villages  are  diligently  fought  for, 
and  brought  to  this  great  rendezvous  of  car- 
cafTcs.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  hor- 
ror of  this  general  dif-interment.  I  cannot 
paint  it  in  a  more  lively  manner  than  it  is 
done  by  Lafitau. 

**  Without  queftion,  fays  he,  the  opening 
of  thefc  tombs  difplays  one  of  the  moft  ftrik- 
ing  fcenes  that  can  be  conceived;  this  hum- 
bling pourtrait  of  human  mifery,  in  fo  many 
images  of  death,  wherein  fhe  fecms  .  to  take 
a  pleafure  to  paint  herfelf  in  a  thoufand  va- 
rious (hapes  of  horror,  in  the  feveral  carcaf- 
fes,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  corrup- 
tion has  prevailed  over  them,  or  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  attacked  them.  Some  appear 
dry  and  withered  -,  others  have  a  fort  of  parch- 
ment upon  their  bones  j  fome  look  as  if  they 
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were  baked  and  then  fmoaked,  without  anyap* 
pearance  of  rottennefs ;  fome  are  juft  turning 
towards  the  point  of  putrefadtion ;  whilft 
others  are  all  fwarming  with  worms,  and 
drowned  in  corruption.  I  know  not  which 
ought  to  ilrike  us  mofl,  the  horror  of  fo 
Allocking  a  fight,  or  the  tender  piety  and  af- 
fedion  of  thefe  poor  people  towards  their  de- 
parted friends  j  for  nothing  deferves  our  ad- 
miration more,  than  that  eager  diligence  and 
attention  with  which  they  difcharge  this  me- 
lancholy duty  of  their  tendernefs  j  gathering 
up  carefully  even  the  fmallefl  bones ;  hand- 
ling the  carcafTes,  difguftful  as  they  are,  with 
every  thing  lothefome ;  cleanfing  them  from 
the  worms,  and  carrying  them  upon  their 
fhoulders  through  tirefome  journies  of  feveral 
days,  without  being  difcouraged  by  their  in- 
fupportable  ftench,  and  without  fufFering  any 
other  emotions  to  arife,  than  thofe  of  regret, 
for  havine  loft  perfons  who  were  fo  dear  to 
them  in  tfieir  lives,  and  fo  lamented  in  their 
death." 

This  ftrange  feftival  is  the  moft  magnificent 
and  folemn  which  they  have :  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  concourfe  of  natives  and 
ftrangers,  and  of  the  pompous  re-interment 
they  give  to  their  dead,  whom  they  drefs  in 
the  fineft  fkins  they  can  get,  after  having  ex- 
pofed  them  fome  time  in  this  pomp ;  but  for 
the  games  of  all  kinds  which  they  celebrate 
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oponthw  OGcalioii,  ♦'he  fpirit  of  thofe  which 
the ,  antient  Greeks  and  Romans  celebrated 
upon  '^nnilar  occafions. 
1  In  this  manner  do  they  endeavour  to  footh  the 
caiianMtic  of  Wfcy  by  the  honours  thev  pay  their 
dead ;  honour 6,  which  are  the  more  chearfully 
bcfftowed,  becaufe  in  his  turn  each  man  expedls 
to  receive  them  himfelf.  Though  amongft 
thefe  favage  nations  this  cuftom  is  impreffed 
with  ftrong  marks  of  the  ferocity  of  their  na- 
ture ;  an  honour  for  the  dead,  a  tender  feeling 
of  their  abfence,  and  a  revival  of  their  memory, 
are  fome  of  the  moft  excellent  inflruments  for 
fmoothing  our  rugged  nature  into  humanity. 
in  civilized  n'ations  ceremonies  are  lefs  prac- 
tiled,  becaufe  other  inflruments  for  the  fame 
purpofes  are  lefs  wanted ;  but  it  is  certain,  a 
regard  for  the  dead  is  ancient  and  univerfal. 

Though  the  women  in  America  b?/e  gene- 
rally the  laborious  part  of  the  ceconomy  upon 
themfelves,  yet  they  are  far  from  being  the 
Haves  they  appear,  and  are  not  at  all  fubjedl  to 
the  great  fubordination  in  which  they  are  placed 
in  countries  where  they  feem  to  be  more  re- 
fpedted.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  honours  of 
tiie  nation  aie  on  the  fide  of  the  woman.  They 
even  hold  their  councils,  and  have  their  fhare 
in  fill  deliberations  which  concern  the  flate ; 
nor  are  they  found  inferior  to  the  part  they  adt. 
Polygamy  is  pradtifed  by  fome  nations,  but  it 
is  not  general,  In  moft  they  content  themfelves 


with  one  wife ;  but  a  divorce  is  admitted,  and 
for  the  fame  cjtufes  that  it  was  allowed  amongft 
the  Jewsj  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Nonadon 
pf  the  Americans  is  withoot  a  regular  marriage, 
ih  which  there  are  many  ceremonies;  the 
principal  of  which  is,  the  bride's  prefentirig 
the  bridegroom  wilh  a  pkte  of  their  corn. 

Incontinent  b;..A,T  v  edlocky  after  marriage 
^he  chaftity  o£  their  women  is  remarkable. 
The  punithiricaw  cf  the  adtiltrefs,  as  Well  as 
that  of  tlie  adulterer,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
hu{band  himfelf  •  and  it  is  often  fevere,  as.in-» 
£idted  by  one  who  is  at  once  the  party  and 
the  judge.  Their  ilnarriages  are  not  fruitful^ 
feldofti  producing  above  two  or  three  children* 
but  they  are  brought  forth  with  lefs  pain  than 
our  women  fufFer  upon  fuch  occaiions,  and 
with  little  coniequent  weaknefs.  Probably^ 
that  fevere  life,  which  both  fexes  lead,  is 
not  favourable  to  procreation.  And  the  habit 
unmarried  women  have  of  procuring  abor* 
tions,  in  which  they  rarely  fail,  makes  them 
the  more  unfit  for  bearing  children  after- 
wards. This  is  one  of  the  reafons  of  the 
depopulation  of  America ;  for  whatever  lofles 
they  fufFer,  either  by  epidemical  difeafes  or 
by  war,  are  repaired  flowly. 
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Hbe  Indian  Manner  of  preparing  for  war,  *The 
fongs  and  dances.     Tbeir  taking  the  field, 

c  Their  method  of  difcovering  and  attacking  the 
enemy,  Their  cruel  treatment  of  their  pri- 
foners  of  war. 
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ALMOST  the  fole  occupation  of  the 
American  is  war,  or  fuch  an  exercife 
as  qualifies  him  for  it.  His  whole  glory  con- 
ii(\s  in  this;  and  no  man  is  at  all  confidered 
until  he  has  increafed  the  ftrength  of  his 
country  with'  a  captive,  or  adorned  his  houfe 
with  a  fcalp  of  one  of  its  enemies.  When 
the  Antients  refolvc  upon  war,  they  do  not 
always  declare  what  nation  it  is  they  are  de- 
termined to  attack;  that  the  enemy,  upon 
whom  they  really  intend  to  fall,  may  be  off 
his  guard.  Nay,  they  even  fometimes  let 
years  pals  over  without  committing  any  adt 
of  hofl.il ity,  that  the  vigilance  of  all  may  b'e 
unbent  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  watch, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  danger.  In  the 
mean  time  they  are  not  idle  at  home.  The 
principal  captain  fummons  the  youth  of  the 
town  to  which  he  belongs ;  the  war  kettle  is 
fct  on  the  fire;  the  war  fongs  and  dances 
commence  ;  the  hatchet  is  fent  to  all  the  vil- 
lages of  the  fame  nation,  and  to  all  its  allies ; 
;  the 
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the  fire  catches  j  the  war  fongs  are  heard  in 
all  parts;  and  the  moft  hideous  howlings  con- 
tinue without  intermiiTion  day  and  night  over 
that  whole  tradt  of  country.  The  women  add 
their  cries  to  thofe  of  the  men,  lamenting 
thofe  whom  they  hiave  cither  loft  in  war  or  by 
a  natural  death,  and  demanding  their  places 
to  be  fupplied  from  their  enemies ;  ftifnula- 
ting  the  young  men  by  a  fenfe  of  fhame,  which 
women  know  how  to  excite  in  the  ftrongeft 
manner,  and  can  take  the  beft  advantage  of 
when  excited,  ^'^r--'^'  '•  ^^''^  .'^^^;,.^^^■'.-m 
When  by  thefe,  and  every  other  means, 
the  fury  of  the  nation  is  raifed  to  the  greateft 
height,  and  all  long  to  embrue  their  hands  in 
blood,  the  war  captain  prepares  the  feaft, 
which  confifts  of  dogs  flefti.  All  that  par- 
take of  this  feaft  receive  little  billets,  wnich 
are  fo  many  engagements  which  they  take  to 
be  faithful  to  each  other,  and  obedient  to 
their  commander.  None  are  forced  to  the 
war ;  but  when  they  have  accepted  this  billet, 
they  are  looked  upon  as  lifted,  and  it  is  then 
death  to  recede.  All  the  warriors  in  this  af- 
fembly  have  their  faces  blackened  with  char- 
coal, intermixed  with  dadies  and  ftreaks  of 
Vermillion,  which  give  them  a  moft  horrid 
appearance.  Their  hair  is  drefled  up  in  an 
odd  manner,  with  feathers  of  various  kinds. 
In  this  aflembly,  which  is  preparatory  to  their 
military  expedition,  the  chief  begins  the  war 
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fong  j  which  having  continued  for  fomc  timc^ 
he  raifes  his  voice  to  the  bigheil  pitch,  and^ 
turning  off  fuddenly  to  a  fort  of  prayer, 
addreries  himfelf  to  the  god  of  war,  whom 
they  call  Arefkoni :  "I  invoke  thee,  fays  he^ 
to  be  favourable  to  my  enterprize !  I  in- 
voke thy  care  upon  me  and  my  family  !  I  in- 
voke ye  likewife,  all  ye  fpirits  and  demons 
good  and  evil !  All  ye  that  are  in  the  fkies, 
or  on  the  earth,  or  under  the  earth,  to  pour 
deilrudion  upon  our  enemies,  and  to  return 
me  and  my  companions  fafely  to  our  country." 
All  the  warriors  join  him  in  this  prayer  with 
(houts  and  acclamations.  The  captain  renews 
his  fong,  flrikes  his  club  againfl  the  flakes  of 
his  cottage,  and  begins  the  war. dance,  accom- 
panied with  the  (bouts  of  all  his  companions^ 
Avhich  continue  as  long  as  he  dances < 

The  day  appointed  for  their  departure  be- 
ing arrived,  they  take  leave  of  theit-  friends  j 
they  change  their  clothes,  or  whatever  move- 
jBibles  they  have,  in  token  of  mutual  friend- 
(hip ;  their  wives  and  female  relations  go  out 
before  them^  and  attend  at  fome  diflance  from 
the  town^  The  warriors  march  out  all 
dreft  in  their  fined  apparel  and  moft  fliowy  or- 
^laments,  regularly  one  after  another,  for  they 
never  march  in  rank.  The  chief  walks  flow- 
ly  on  before  them,  finging  the  death  fong; 
ivhild  the  reft  obfcrve  the  moft  profound 
filence.    When  they  come  up  to  their  women,' 
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they  deliver  up  to  them  all  their  ikiery,  put  on 
their  worft  clothe?,  and  then  proceed  as  their 
commander  thinks  fit. 

Thek-  motives  for  engaging  in  a  war  aro 
rarely  thofe  views  which  excite  us  to  it*  They 
have  no  other  end  but  the  glory  of  the  vid:ory^ 
or  the  benefit  of  the  flaves  which  it  enables 
them  to  add  to  their  nation,  or  facrifice  to 
their  brutal  fury  ',  and  it  is  rare  that  they  iakft 
any  pains  to  give  their  wars  even  a  colour  of 
juftice.  It  is  no  way  uncommon  among  them 
for  the  young  men  to  make  feafts  of  dogs 
flefli,  and  dances,  in  fmaU  parties,  in  the 
midft  of  the  moft  profound  peace.  They  fall 
fometimes  on  one  nation,  and  fometimes  on 
another,  and  furprize  fome  of  their  hunters* 
whom  they  fcalp  and  bring  home  as  prifoners* 
Their  fenators  wink  at  this,  or  rather  encou- 
rage it,  as  it  tends  to  keep  up  the  martial  fpi- 
rit  of  their  people,  inures  them  to  watchful- 
nefs  and  hardfhip,  and  gives  them  an  early 
tafte  for  blood. 

The  qualities  in  an  Indian  war  are  vigi- 
lance and  attention,  to  give  and  to  avoid  a 
furprize  j  and  patience  and  ftrength,  to  en- 
dure the  intolerable  fatigues  and  hardfliips 
which  always  attend  it»  The  nations  of  Ame- 
rica are  at  an  immenfe  diftance  from  each 
other,  with  avaft  defart  frontier,  and  hid  in 
the  bofom  of  hideous,  and  almoft  boundlcfs 
forefts.     Thefe  muft  be  traverfed  before  they 

meet 
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meet  an  enemy,  who  is  often  at  fuch  a  dif- 
tance  as  might  be  fuppofed  to  prevent  either 
Quarrel  or  danger.  But,  notwithftanding  the 
tecrecy  of  the  deftination  of  the  party  that  firft 
moves,  the  enemy  has  frequent  notice  of 
it,  is  prepared  for  the  attack,  and  ready  to 
take  advantage  in  the  fame  manner  of  the  leaft 
want  of  vigilance  in  the  aggreflbrs.  Their 
whole  art  of  war  confifls  in  this :  they  never 
light  in  the  open  field,  but  upon  fome  very 
extraordinary  occafions ;  not  from  cowardice, 
for  they  are  brave;  but  they  defpife  this  me- 
thod, as  unworthy  an  able  warrior,  and  as  an 
affair  in  which  fortune  governs  mor€  than 
prudence.  The  principal  things  which  help 
them  to  find  out  their  enemies,  are  the  fmoke 
of  their  fires,  which  they  fmell  at  a  diftance 
almoft  incredible ;  and  their  tracks,  in  the 
difcovery  and  diftinguifhing  of  which,  they 
are  pofleffed  of  a  fagacity  equally  aftonifhing ; 
for  they  will  tell  in  the  footfteps,  which  to 
us  would  feem  moft  confufed,  the  number  of 
men  that  have  paffed,  and  the  length  of  time 
iince  they  have  pafled ;  they  even  go  fo  far 
as  to  diftinguifh  the  feveral  nations  by  the  dif- 
ferent marks  of  their  feet,  and  to  perceive 
footfteps,  where  we  could  diftinguifli  nothing 
lefs.  A  mind  diligently  intent  upon  one  thing, 
and  exercifed  by  long  experience,  will  go 
lengths  at  firft  view  fcarccly  credible. 

■     But 
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Biit  as  they  who  are  attacked  have  the  fame 
knowledge j  and  know  how  to  draw  the  fams 
advantages  from  it,  their  great  addrefs  is  tor 
baffle  each  other  in  thefe  points.  On  the  ex- 
pedition they  light  no  fire  to  warm  themfelvesj 
or  prepare  their  victuals,  but  fubfift  merely  on 
the  miferable  pittance  of  fome  of  their  meal 
mixed  with  water  j  they  lie  clofe  to  the  ground 
all  dayi  and  march  only  in  night*  As  they 
march  in  their  ufual  order  in  files,  he  that 
clofes  the  rear  diligently  covers  his  own  tracks^ 
and  thofe  of  all  who  preceded  him,  with 
leaves.  If  any  fiream  occurs  in  their  route^ 
they  march  in  it  for  a  confiderable  way  to  foil 
their  purfuers.  When  they  halt  to  reft  and 
refrefli  themfelves,  fcouts  are  fent  out  on  every 
fide  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  and  beat  up 
every  place  where  they  fufped:  an  enemy  may 
lie  perdue;  In  this  manner  they  often  enter 
a  village,  whilft  the  ftrength  of  the  nation  13 
employed  in  hunting,  and  maflacre  all  the 
helplefs  old  men,  women,  and  children,  01* 
make  prifoners  as  many  as  they  can  manage, 
or  have  ftrength  enough  to  be  ufeful  to  their 
nation. 

They  often  cut  off  fmall  parties  of  men  in 
their  huntings;  but  when  they  difcover  an  ar- 
my of  their  enemies,  their  way  is  to  throw 
themfelvesflaton  their  faces  amongft  the  with- 
ered leaves,  the  colour  of  which  their  bodies 
are  painted  to  rel'emblc  exactly.    They  gene- 
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rally  let  a  part  pafs  unmolefled;  and  then, 
rifing  a  little,  they  take  aim,  for  they  are  ex- 
cellent markfmen,  and  fetting  up  a  mofl  tre- 
mendous fliout,  which  they  call  the  war-cry, 
they  pour  a  ftorm  of  mufket-bullets  upon  the 
enemy ;  for  they  have  long  lince  laid  alide  the 
ufe  of  arrows  :  the  party  attacked  returns  the 
fame  cry.  Every  man  in  hafte  covers  himfelf 
with  a  tree,  and  returns  the  fire  of  the  advcrfe 
party,  as  foon  as  they  raife  themfelves  from 
the  ground  to  give  the  fecond  fire. 

After  lighting  fome  time  in  this  manner,  the 
party  which  thinks  it  has  the  advantage  ruflies 
out  of  its  cover,  with  fmall  axes  in  their  hands, 
which  they  dart  with  great  addrefs  and  dexte- 
rity ;  they  redouble  their  cries,  intimidating 
their  enemies  with  menaces,  and  encouraging 
each  other  with  a  boaftful  difplay  of  their  own 
brave  a(5lions.  Thus  being  come  hand  to  hand, 
the  conteft  is  foon  decided  j  and  the  conque- 
rors fatiatc  their  favage  fury  with  the  moll 
Shocking  infults  and  barbarities  to  the  dead, 
biting  their  flefh,  tearing  the  fcalp  from  their 
heads,  ai:d  wallowing  in  their  blood  like  wild 
beafts. 

The  fate  of  their  prifoners  is  the  mofl  fe- 
vere  of  all.  During  the  greatefl  part  of  their 
journey  homewards  they  fuffer  no  injury. 
But  when  they  arrive  at  the  territories  of  the 
conquering  flate,  or  at  thofe  of  their  allies, 
the  people  from  every  village  meet  them,  and 
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think  they  {hew  their  attachment  to  their 
friends  by  their  barbarous  treatment  of  the' 
unhappy  prifoners  j  fo  that  when  they  eome 
to  their  ftation,  they  are  wounded  and  bruifed 
in  a  terrible  manner.  The  conquerors  enter 
the  town  in  triumph.  The  war-captain  waits 
upon  the  head-men,  and  in  a  low  voice  gives 
them  a  circumftantial  account  of  ever  parti- 
cular of  the  expedition,  of  the  damage  the 
enemy  has  fuffered,  and  his  own  lofles  in  it« 
This  done,  the  public  orator  relates  the  whole 
to  the  people.  Before  they  yield  to  the  joy 
which  the  victory  occafions,  they  lament  the 
friends  which  they  have  loft  in  the  purfuit  of  it. 
The  parties  moft  nearly  concerned  are  aiflitSted 
apparently  with  a  deep  and  real  forrow.  Bat, 
by  one  of  thofe  ftrange  turns  of  the  human 
mind,  fafhioned  to  any  thing  by  cuftom,  as 
if  they  were  difciplined  in  their  grief,  upon 
the  fignal  for  rejoicing,  in  a  moment  all 
tears  are  wiped  from  their  eyes,  and  they  rufii 
into  an  extravagance  and  phrenzy  of  joy  for 
their  vidlory. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fate  of  the  prifoners 
remains  undecided,  until  the  old  men  rtiect, 
and  determine  concerning  their  dillribution.  It 
is  ufual  to  offer  a  flave  to  each  houfe  that  has 
loft  a  friend  j  giving  the  preference  according 
to  the  greatnels  of  the  lofs.  The  perfon  who 
has  taken  the  captive  attends  him  to  the  door 
of  the  cottage  to  which  he  is  delivered,  and 
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with  him  gives  a  belt  of  wampum,  to  fhew 
that  he  has  fulfilled  the  purpofe  of  the  «xpe- 
dition,  in  fupplying  the  lofs  of  a  citizen.  They 
view  the  prefent  which  is  made  them  for 
fome  time  j  and,  according  as  they  think  him 
or  her,  for  it  is  the  fame,  proper  or  improper 
for  the  bufinefs  of  the  family,  or  as  they  take 
a  capricious  liking  or  difpleafure  to  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  vidtim,  or  in  proportion  to 
their  natural  barbarity  or  their  refentment  for 
their  lofles,  they  deftine  concerning  him,  to 
receive  him  into  the  family,  or  fentence  him 
to  death.  If  the  latter,  they  throw  away  the 
belt  with  indignation.  Then  it  is  no  longer 
in  the  power  of  any  one  to  fave  him.  The 
nation  is  ailembled  as  upon  fome  great  folem- 
nity.  A  fcaffold  is  raifed,  and  the  prifoner 
tied  to  the  ftake.  Inftantly  he  opens  his  death 
fong,  and  prepares  for  the  enfuing  fcene  of 
cruelty  with  the  moll  undaunted  courage.  On 
the  other  fide,  they  prepare  to  put  it  to  the 
utmoft  proof,  with  every  torment,  which  the 
mind  of  man  ingenious  in  mifchief  can  in- 
vent. They  begin  at  the  extremities  of  his 
body,  and  gradually  approach  the  trunk.  One 
plucks  out  his  nails  by  the  roots,  one  by  onej 
another  takes  a  finger  into  his  mouth,  and 
tears  off  the  flefh  with  his  teeth  j  a  third 
thrufls  the  finger,  mangled  as  it  is,  into  the 
bole  of  a  pipe  made  red  hot,  which  he 
fmoaks  like  tobacco.     Then  they  pound  his 
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toes  and  fingers  to  pieces  between  two  ftones  ; 
they  cut  circles  about  his  joints,  and  gafhes  in 
the  flelhy  parts  of  his  limbs,  which  they  fear 
immediately  with  red-hot  irons,  cutting  and 
fearing  alternately ;  they  pull  off  this  flefti 
thus  mangled  and  roafled,  bit  by  bit,  devour- 
ing it  with  greedinefs,  and  fmearing  their 
faces  with  the  blood,  in  an  enthufiafm  of  hor- 
ror and  fury.  When  they  have  thus  torn  ofF 
the  flefh,  they  twift  the  bare  nerves  and  ten- 
dons about  an  iron, tearing  and  fnapping  them; 
whilft  others  are  employed  in  pulling  and  ex- 
tending the  limbs  thcmfelves,  in  every  way 
that  can  increafe  the  torment.  This  continues 
often  five  or  fix  hours  together.  Then  they 
frequently  unbind  him,  to  give  a  breathing  to 
their  fury,  to  think  what  new  torments  they 
(hall  inflid,  and  to  refrefli  the  ftrength  of  the 
fufferer,  who,  wearied  out  with  fuch  a  variety 
of  unheard-of  torments,  often  falls  immedi- 
ately into  fo  profound  a  lleep,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  apply  the  fire  to  awaken  him,  and 
renew  his  futferings.     -        .  >    ..:  ./  >>■■ 

He  is  again  faftened  to  the  ftake,  and  again 
they  renew  their  cruelty ;  they  ftick  him  all 
over  with  fmall  matches  of  wood,  that  cafily 
takes'  fire,  but  burn  flowly  ;  they  continu- 
ally run  (harp  reeds  into  every  part  of  his 
body ;  they  drag  out  his  teeth  with  pincers, 
and  thrult  out  his  eyes ;  and  laftly,  after  hav- 
ing burned  his  fle(h  from  the  bones  with  flow 
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fires  ;  after  having  fo  mangled  the  body  that 
it  is  all  but  one  wound  ^  after  having  mutilated 
his  face  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  carry  nothing 
human  in  it ;  after  having  peeled  the  fkin 
from  the  head,  and  poured  a  heap  of  red-hot 
coals  or  boiling  water  on  the  naked  fkull ; 
they  once  more  unbind  the  Wi^etch,  who, 
blind  and  daggering  with  pain  and  weaknefs, 
affaulted  and  pelted  upon  every  fide  with 
clubs  and  ftones,  now  up,  now  down,  falling 
into  their  fires  at  every  ftep,  runs  hither 
and  thither,  until  one  of  the  chiefs,  whe- 
ther out  of  compafllon  or  weary  of  cruelty, 
puts  an  end  to  his  life  with  a  club  or  a  dagger. 
The  body  is  then  put  into  the  kettle,  and  this 
barbarous  employment  is  fucceeded  by  a  feafl 
as  barbarous.  ■   r  -^5- 

The  women,  forgetting  the  human  as  well 
as  the  female  nature,  and  transformed  into 
fomething  worfe  than  furies,  a€t  their  parts, 
and  ^ven  outdo  the  men,  in  this  fcene  of  hor- 
ror. The  principal  perfons  of  the  country 
fit  round  the  flake  fmoaking  and  looking  on 
vrithout  the  lead  emotion.  What  is  moft  ex- 
traordinary, the  fufFerer  himfelf,  in  the  little 
intervals  of  his  torments,  fmoaks  too,  appears 
unconcerned,  and  converfes  with  his  torturers 
ftbout  indifferent  matters.  Indeed,  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  execution,  there  feems 
a  contefl  bptween  hirn  and  them  which  fliall 
exceed,  they  in  inflidtin^  the  mofl  horrid 
J  pins, 
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pains,  or  he  in  enduring  them  with  a  firm- 
ncfs  and  conftancy  almoft  above  human.  Not 
a  groan,  not  a  figh,  not  a  diftortion  of  coun- 
tenance, efcapes  him;  he  poffeffes  his  mind 
entirely  in  the  midft  of  his  torments  ;  he  re- 
counts his  own  exploits,  he  informs  them 
what  cruelties  he  has  inflidled  upon  their 
countrymen,  and  threatens  them  with  the 
revenge  that  will  attend  his  death  ;  and,  tho' 
his  reproaches  exafperate  them  to  a  perfedt 
inadnefs  of  rage  and  fury,  he  continues  his 
icproaches  even  of  their  ignorance  in  the  art  of 
tormenting,  pointing  out  himfelf  more  ex- 
quifite  methods,  and  more  fenfible  parts  of 
the  body  to  be  afflidted.  The  women  have 
this  part  of  courage  as  well  as  the  men  j  and 
it  is  as  rare  for  any  Indian  to  behave  other- 
wife,  as  it  would  be  for  an  European  to  fuffer 
as  an  Indian. 

I  do  not  dwell  upon  thefe  circumftances  of 
cruelty,  which  fo  degrade  human  nature,  out 
of  choice  ;  but,  as  all  who  mention  the  cuf- 
toms  of  this  people  have  inlifted  upon  their 
behaviour  in  this  refped:  very  particularly, 
and  as  it  feems  neceffary  to  give  a  true  iciea 
of  their  charader,  I  did  not  chufe  to  omit 
it.  It  ferves  to  (hew  too,  in  the  ftrongeft 
light,  to  what  an  inconceivable  degree  of 
barbarity  the  paflions  of  men  let  loofe  will 
carry  them.  It  will  point  out  to  us  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  religion  that  teaches  a  compaf- 
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fion  to  our  enemies,  v;hich  is  neither  known 
nor  pradtifed  in  other  religions  j  and  it  will 
make  us  more  fenfible,  than  fome  appear  to  be^ 
of  the  value  of  commerce,  the  art  of  a  civi- 
lized life,  and  the  lights  of  literature ;  which, 
if  they  have  abated  the  force  of  fome  of  the 
natural  virtues  by  the  luxury  which  attends 
them,  have  taken  out  likewife  the  fting  of 
our  natural  yices,  and  foft^neid  thq  ferocity 
of  the  human  race  without  enervating  their 
pourage.  .,,  ^  - 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conftancy  of  the 
fuiferers  in  this  terrible  f^en^  fhews  the  won- 
derful power  of  an  early  inftitution,  and  a  fe-r 
rocious  thirfl  of  glory,  which  makes  men 
imitate  and  exceed  what  philofophy,  or  even 
religion,  can  effed:. 

The  prifoners  who  have  the  happinefs  tp 
pleafe  thofe  to  whom  they  are  offered,  have  ^ 
fortune  altogether  oppolite  to  that  of  thofe 
who  are  condemned.  They  are  adopted  intq 
the  family,  ^hey  are  accepted  in  the  place 
of  the  father,  fon,  or  hufband,  that  is  loft  j 
and  they  have  no  other  mark  of  their  capti- 
vity, but  that  they  are  not  fuffered  to  return 
to  their  own  nation.  To  attempt  this  would 
be  certain  death.  The  principal  purpofe  of 
the  war  is  to  recruit  in  this  manner  j  for 
which  reafor)  a  general,  who  lofes  many  of 
his  men,  though  he  fliould  conquer,  is  little 
better  than  difgraced  at  home ;  becaufe  the 
I  end 
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end  of  the  war  was  not  anfwered.  They  arc 
therefore  extreniely  careful  of  their  men, 
and  never  chufe  to  attack  but  with  a  very 
undoubted  fuperiority,  either  in  number  or 
iituation. 

The  fcalps,  whi(;h  they  value  fo  much,  are 
the  trophies   of  their   bravery  5  with  thefe 
they  adorn  their  houfes,  which  are.efteemed 
in  proportion  as  this  fort  of  fpoils  is  more  nu- 
merous.    They  have  folemn  days  appointed, 
upon  which  the  young  men  gain  a  new  name 
or  title  of  honour  from  their  head-men  -,  and 
thefe  titles  are  given  according  to  the  quali-? 
ties  of  the  perfon,  and  his  performances  ;  of 
which  thefe  fcalps  are  the  evidence.    This  is 
all  the  reward  they  receive  for  the  dangers  of 
the  war  and  the  fatigues  of  many  campaigns, 
fevere  almoft   beyond   cr^diijt.     Tliey  think 
it  is  abundantly  fufficient  to  have  a  name  given 
by  their  governors ;  men  of  merit  themfelves, 
and  judges  of  it  j  a  name  refpedted  by  their 
countrymen,  and  terrible  to  their  enemies. 
There  are  many  other  things  fit  to  engage  the 
curiofity,  and  even  afford  matter  of  inftrudtive' 
refledlion,  in  the  manners  of  this  barbarous 
people ;  but  thefe  feem  to  be  the  moft  ftrik- 
ing,  and  fitteft  to  be  inlifted  on  in  a  work 
which  is  to  give  a  general  idea  of  America. 
The  prefent  fettlements,  their  commerce  and 
produdions,  ought  to  be  allowed  their  proper 
j-pom.     In  which  I  propofe  to  treat,  firft  of 
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the  Spanifli  colonies,  as  the  firft  difcovcred  and 
largeft  objcd:,  and  that  in  which  the  reft  of 
Europe,  though  excluded,  is  the  moft  con- 
cerned. The  Portuguefe,  as  neareft  in  place 
and  rank,  ftiall  be  fecond.  The  French  {hall 
next  be  confidered.  The  Englifh  ihall  be  re- 
ferved  to  the  laft,  as  the  moft  important  to 
ourfelves.  <  ^  ,  ' 
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SPANISH     AMERICA. 
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C  H  A  P.     I. 

A  general  defcription  of  America. 

HAVING  dcfcribed,  with  as  much  con- 
cifcnefs  as  the  fubje(5t  would  bear,  the 
manners  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Ame- 
rica, as  we  had  before  that  related  the  mofl 
repiarkable  adventures  of  its  difcoverers  and 
conquerors  j  it  will  be  neceflary  to  view 
more  minutely,  what  and  how  advantageous  a 
country  thefe  conquefts  and  difcoveries  have 
added  to  the  world  ;  and  what  are  the  views, 
inlerefts,  and  charadlers  of  thofe  who  at 
prefcnt  poflcfs  the  greateft  part  of  that  exten- 
sive region. 

America  extends  from  the  North  pole  to 
the  fifty-fi^venth  degree  of  South  latitude ;  it 
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is  upwards  of  eight  thoufand  miles  in  length  ; 
it  fees  both  hemifpheres  ;  it  has  two  fummers 
and  a  double  winter ;  it  enjoys  all  the  variety 
of  climates  which  the  earth  affords ;  it  is 
wafhed  by  the  two  great  oceans.  To  the 
Eaftward  it  has  the  Atlantic  ocean,  which 
divides  it  from  Europe  and  Africa.  To  the 
Weft  it  has  another  ocean,  the  great  South- 
Sea,  by  which  it  is  disjoined  from  Afia.  By 
thefe  feas  it  may,  and  does,  carry  on  a  diredt 
commerce  with  the  other  three  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  compofed  of  two  vaft  continents, 
one  on  the  North,  the  other  upon  the  South, 
which  are  joined  by  the  g^reat  kingdom  of 
Mexico,  which  forms  a  fort  of  ifthmus,  fif- 
teen hundred  miles  long,  and  in  one  part,  at 
Darien,  fo  extremely  narrow,  as  to  make  the 
communication  between  the  two  oceans  by  no 
means  ditficult.  In  the  great  gulph,  which  is 
formed  between  this  ifthmus  and  the  Nor- 
thern and  Southern  continents,  lie  an  infinite 
multitude  of  iflandff,  many  of  them  large, 
moft  of  them  fertile,  and  capable  of  being 
cultivated  to  very  great  advantage. 

America  in  general  is  not  a  mountainous 
country,  yet  it  has  the  greateft  mountains  in 
the  world.  The  Andes,  or  Cordilleras,  run 
from  North  to  South  along  the  coaft  of  the. 
Pacific  ocean.  Though  for  the  moft  part 
within  the  torrid  zone,  they  are  perpetually 
covered  with  fnow,  and  in  their  bowels  con-» 
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tain  inexhauftible  treafures.  In  the  province 
of  St.  Martha  in  South  America  are  likewife 
very  great  mountains*  which  communicate 
with  the  formet.  In  North  America  we 
know  of  none  conliderable,  but  that  long 
ridge  which  lies  to  the  back  of  our  fettle- 
ments,  which  we  call  the  Apalachian,  or  Al- 
legeney  mountains ;  if  that  may  be  at  all  con- 
lidered  as  a  mountain,  which  upon  one  fide 
indeed  has  a  very  great  declivity,  but  upon  the 
other  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  reft  of  the 
country. 

Without  comparifon,  America  is  that  part 
of  the  world  which  is  the  beft  watered  ;  and 
that  no'  >nly  for  the  fupport  of  life,  but  foi* 
the  coi.cnience  of  trade,  and  the  intercourfe 
of  each  part  with  the  others.  In  North 
America  the  great  river  Miffifippi,  rifing  from 
unknown  fources,  runs  an  immenfr'  courfc 
from  North  to  South,  and  receives  the  vaft 
tribute  of  the  Ohio,  the  Oubache,  and  other 
immenfe  rivers,  fcarcely  to  be  poftponed  to 
the  Rhine,  or  the  Danube,  navigable  almoft 
to  their  very  fources,  and  laying  open  the  in- 
moft  recefles  of  this  continent.  Near  the 
heads  of  thefe  are  five  great  lakes,  or  rather 
feas  of  frefh  water,  communicating  with  each 
other,  and  all  with  the  main  ocean,  by  the 
river  St.  Laurence,  which  pafles  through 
them.  Thefe  afford  fuch  an  inlet  for  com^ 
merce  as  mufl  produce  the  greateft  advan- 
tages, 
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tages,  whenever  the  country  adjacent  (hall 
come  to  be  fully  inhabited,  and  by  an  in- 
duftrious  and  civilized  people.  The  Eaftern 
fide  of  North  America,  which  is  our  portion, 
belides  the  noble  rivers  Hudfon,  Delaware, 
Sufquehanna,  Patowmack^  fupplies  feveral 
others  of  great  depth,  length,  and  commo- 
dious navigation.  Many  parts  of  our  fettle- 
ments  are  fo  interfedted  with  navigable  rivers 
and  creeks,  that  the  planters  may  be  faid, 
without  exaggeration,  to  have  each  a  harbour 
at  his  own  door. 

South  America  is,  if  poffible,  in  this  re- 
fpedt,  even  more  fortunate.  It  fupplies  much 
the  two  largeft  rivers  in  the  world,  the  fiver 
of  Amazons,  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The 
firft,  rifing  in  Peru,  not  far  from  the  South- 
Sea,  pafTes  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  almoft  quite 
through  the  continent  of  South  America,  na- 
vigable for  fome  fort  or  other  of  veflels  all  the 
way,  and  receiving  into  its  bofom  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  rivers,  all  navigable  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  fo  great,  that  Monficur 
Condamine  found  it  often  almoft  impoffible 
to  determine  which  was  the  main  channel. 
The  Rio  de  la  Plata,  rifing  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  fhapes  its  courfe  to  the  South-Eaft, 
and  pours  fuch  an  immenfe  flood  into  the 
fea,  that  it  makes  it  tafte  frefh  a  great  many 
leagues  from  the  fhore ;  to  fay  nothing  of  the 
Oronoquo,  which  might  rank  the  foremoft 
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amongft  any  but  the  American  rivers.  The 
foil  and  produdls,  in  fuch  a  variety  of  climates, 
cannot  fatisfadorily  be  treated  of  in  a  general 
defcription  ;  we  {hall,  in  their  places,  confider 
them  particularly. 

All  America  is  in  the  hands  of  four  na- 
tions. The  Spaniards,  who,  as  they  firft  dif- 
covered  it,  have  the  largeft  and  richeft  (hare. 
All  that  part  of  North  America,  which  com- 
pofes  the  ifthmus  of  Mexico,  and  what  lies 
beyond  that  towards  the  river  Miflifippi  on 
the  Eaft,  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the  Welt  and 
North-weft  j  and  they  poffefs  all  South- Ame-- 
rica  excepting  Brafil,  which  lies  between 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Amazons  and  that 
of  Plata  along  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  this  be- 
longs to  Portugal.  That  part  of  North  Ame- 
rica which  the  Spaniards  have  not,  is  divided 
between  the  Englilh  and  French.  The  En- 
glilh  have  all  the  countries  which  incircle 
Hudfon's  Bay,  and  thence  in  a  line  all  along 
the  Eaftern  lliore  to  the  thirtieth  degree  or 
North  latitude.  France  claims  the  country 
which  lies  between  this  and  the  Spanifh  fet- 
tlements  to  the  Weft,  and  fecurcs  an  inter- 
courfe  with  them  by  the  mouths  of  the  Mif^ 
fifippi,  the  Mobile,  and  of  the  river  St.  Lau- 
rence, which  are  the  only  avenues  of  navi- 
gation to  this  very  extenfive  country.  The 
multitude  of  Iflands,  which  lie  between  the 
two  continents,  are  divided  amongft  thq  Spa- 
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niards,  French,  and  Englifh.  The  Dutch 
poflcfs  three  or  four  fmall  iflands,  which,  in 
any  pther  hands,  would  be  of  no  confequence* 
The  Danes  have  one  or  two ;  but  they  hardly 
deferve  to  be  named  amongfl  the  proprietors  of 
America.        i:yi. 
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*The  climate  and  foil  of  New- Spain,     Animals i 
■".'         Its  vegetable  produce  *  • 

THE  order  which  I  intend  to  obfervei 
in  treating  of  the  Spanilh  colonies  is, 
after  having  fet  forth  their  fituation,  their  cli- 
mate, and  the  nature  of  the  foil,  to  defcribe 
thofe  commodities  in  which  they  trade  ;  to 
give  a  clear  and  concife  account  of  their  me- 
thod of  manufadiuring  them^  and  then  to 
lay  open  the  manner  of  their  dealing  in  them,- 
as  well  as  that  by  which  they  carry  on  their 
foreign  commerce*  Laft  of  all,  I  fliall  fay 
fomething  of  the  genius  and  temper  of  the 
inhabitants ;  of  fuch  cuftoms  of  theirs  as  are 
remarkable,  and  of  their  civil  policy,  and  of 
their  military,  fo  far  as  they,  are  come  to  my 
knowledge,  or  as  they  are  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader.  The  exadt  divilion  of  the 
provinces,  the  couffes  of  the  rivers,  the  dif- 
tances  of  places,  the  dimenlions  of  harbours 
and  their  foundings,  all  thefe,  as  they  are  in- 
finitely 
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finitely  better  known  from  maps  and  charts, 
fo  it  would  be  impertinent  and  tedious  to  fill  up 
this  fhort  work  with  them,  which  propofes  to 
give,  even  fhort  as  it  is,  a  defcription  of  every 
thing  that  may  tend  to  a  jufl  notion  of  Ame- 
rica J  and  /therefore  cannot  facriiice  matters  of 
more  moment  to  the  defcription  of  ♦■hings,  of 
which  a  far  better  idea  may  be  a  quired  by 
other  means  to  thofe  whom  they  con .  ^rn  ;  and 
to  thofe  whom  they  do  not  intereft,  who  are 
far  the  majority,  muft  be  tedious  and  unin- 
ilrudive. 

The  firfl  country  which  the  Spaniards  fet- 
tled upon  the  continent  of  America  was  Mexi- 
co J  and  it  ftill  continues  their  principal  fet- 
tlement,  whether  we  confider  its  number  of 
inhabitants,  its  natural  wealth,  or  its  extended 
traffic.  As  it  lies  for  the  moft  part  within  the 
torrid  zone,  it  is  exceffively  hot ;  and  on  the 
Eaflern  coafl,  where  the  land  is  low,  marfhy, 
and  conflantly  flooded  in  the  rainy  feafons,  it 
is  likewife  extremely  unwholefome  -,  neither 
is  that  coaft  pleafant  in  any  refpcdl  j  incum- 
bered for  the  mofl  part  with  almofl  impene* 
trable  woods  of  mangrove  trees,  of  a  bare 
and  difagreeable  afped,  and  which  extend 
into  the  water  for  a  confiderable  way.  The 
inland  country  alTumes  a  more  agreeable  af- 
ped:, and  the  air  is  of  a  better  temperament; 
here  the  tropical  fruits  grow  in  great  abun- 
dance ;  the  land  is  of  a  good  variety,  and  would 
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not  refufe  any  fort  of  grain,  if  the  number  of 
induftry  of  the  inhabitants  were  any  way  pro- 
portioned to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil.  But  on 
the  Weftern  lide  the  land  is  not  fo  low  as  on 
the  Eaftern,  much  better  in  quality,  and  full 
of  plantations. 

It  is  probable  the  Spaniards  chufe  to  leave 
the  Eaftern  coaft  in  its  prefent  ftate  of  rude- 
nefs  and  defolation,  judging  that  a  rugged  and 
unwholefome  frontier  is  a  better  defence  againft 
an  European  enemy,  than  fortifications  and 
armies,  to  be  maintained  at  a  vaft  expence; 
or  than  the  ftrength  of  the  inhabitants,  made 
by  the  climate  effeminate  and  pufiUanimous, 
and  kept  fo  by  policy :  and  indeed  it  would  be 
next  to  impoffible  to  make  any  confiderable 
cftablifhment  on  that  coaft,  that  could  effec- 
tually anfwer  the  purpofes  of  any  power  in 
Europe,  without  ftruggling  with  the  greateft 
difficulties  ;  and  as  for  a  fudden  invafion,  the 
nature  of  the  country  itfelf  is  a  good  fortifi- 
cation. In  general,  few  countries,  under  the 
fame  afped:  of  the  heavens,  enjoy  more  of  the 
benefits  of  nature  and  the  neceffaries  of  life  ; 
but,  like  all  the  tropical  countries,  it  rather  is 
more  abundant  in  fruits  than  in  grain.  Pine 
apples,  pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons,  cit- 
rons, figs,  and  cocoa  nuts,  are  here  in  the 
greateft  plenty  and  perfedtion.  Vines  and  ap- 
ples require  temperate  climates. 
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The  number  of  their  horned  cattle  is  in  a 
manner  infinite  ;  fome  private  perfons  zic  ikid 
to  have  poiTefTed  forty  thoufand  head  i  many 
are  wild,  and  a  very  confiderable  trade  is  driven 
in  their  hides  i»nd  tallovi'^,  but  the  extreme 
heat  prevents  their  turning  the  flefh  to  any  ac- 
count in  commerce^  Swine  are  equally  nu- 
merous, and  their  lard  is  much  in  requeft  all 
over  this  country,  where  it  is  ufed  inftead  of' 
butter.  Sheep  are  numerous  in  Mexico,  but 
I  do  not  find  that  wool  is  an  article  of  any 
great  confideration  in  their  trade  :  nor  is  it 
probable  that  it  is  of  a  good  kindj  as  it  is  fcarce 
ever  found  ufeful  between  the  tropics,  where 
it  is  hairy  and  (hort,  except  only  in  Peru  -,  and 
that  is  the  produce  of  ftieep  of  a  fpecies  very 
different  from  that  in  the  reft  of  America  ',  as 
Peru  is  itfelf  remarkably  different  in  climate 
from  all  other  countries  under  the  torrid  zone. 
But  cotton  is  here  very  good,  and  in  great 
plenty.  It  is  manufactured  largely,  for,  as  it  is 
very  light  and  fiiitable  to  the  climate,  and  all 
other  cloathing  being  extravagantly  dear,  it  is 
the  general  v/ear  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  wool- 
lens and  linens  of  Europe  being  rather  luxu-* 
ries,  and  worn  only  by  perlons  of  fome  con- 
dition. Some  provinces  produce  filk,  but  not 
in  that  abundance  or  perfedtion  to  make  a  re- 
markable part  of  their  export  j  not  but  that 
the  country  is  very  fit  for  that,  and  many  othei' 
things  valuable,   which   are  but  little  cul^ 
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tivated  ;  for  the  gold  and  filver,  which  make 
the  glory  of  this  country,  and  in  the  abundant 
trealures  of  which  it  exceeds  all  the  world, 
engage  almofl:  the  whole  attention  of  the  in- 
habitants, as  they  are  almoft  the  only  things  for 
which  the  Spaniards  value  their  colonies,  and 
what  alone  receive  the  encouragement  of  the 
court;  therefore  I  fhall  infill  more  largelyupon 
thefe  articles.  After  that,  I  Ihall  fpeak  of  thofe 
commodities,  which  are  produced  here  of 
moft  importance  in  foreign  commerce,  and  reft 
upon  them  in  proportion  to  their  importance. 
Thefe  are  cochineal,  indigo,  and  cocoa,  of 
which  chocolate  is  made.  As  for  fugar,  and 
tobacco,  and  indigo,  though  no  part  of  the 
world  produces  better  than  Mexico ;  and  as  for 
logwood,  though  it  be  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  this  country ;  yet,  as  the  firft  is  largely  raifed 
and  manufad:ured  elfewhere,  and  as  our  own 
commerce  in  the  two  laft  is  what  chiefly  in- 
terells  an  Englifli  reader,  I  ihall  referve  them 
,to  be  treated  of  in  the  divifion  I  allot  to  the 
Englifh  colonies. 
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CHAP.     III. 

The  gold  and  fihermincs,    The  manner  of  puri- 
fying thofe  metals.     Some  thoughts  07i  the  ge- 
>  neration  of  metals.     Of  the  quantity  of  thofe 
-metals  produced  in  the  Spamfi  Wefi-Indies. 

IT  is  not  known  with  certainty,  whether  all 
or  fome  provinces  only  of  New  Spain 
produce  mines  of  gold  and  filver.  It  is,  how- 
ever, allowed  that  the  chief  mines  of  gold  are 
in  Veragua  and  Ney/  Granada,  confining  upon. 
Darien  and  Terra  Firma.  Thofe  of  filver, 
which  are  much  more  rich  as  well  as  nume- 
rous, are  found  in  feveral  parts,  but  in  none  fo 
much  as  in  the  province  of  Mexico.  But  all 
the  mines,  whether  of  gold  or  filver,  are^e- 
neraily  found  in  the  mountains  and  barren 
parts ;  nature  often  making  amends  one  way 
for  her  failures  in  another. 

Gold  is  found  either  in  the  fand  of  rivers, 
native,  and  in  fmall  grains,  or  it  is  dug  out  of 
the  earth  in  the  fame  condition  in  fmall  bits, 
almoft  wholly  metallic,  and  of  a  tolerable  pu- 
rity; or  it  is  found,  like  the  ore  of  other  metals, 
in  an  aggregate  opaque  mafs,  in  a  mixture  of 
earth,  ftone,  fulphur,  and  other  metals.  In  this 
ftate  it  is  of  all  colours,  red,  white,  blackilb, 
and  making  little  or  no  oftentation  oi'  the 
riches  it  contains.     Sometimes  it  forms  p  rt 
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of  the  ornament  of  fome  beautiful  ftones, 
which  are  of  various  lively  colours,  interfedlecj 
with  filaments  of  this  metal,  quite  native. 
Lapis  lazuli  is  one  of  thefe,  which  has  always 
fome  fmall  portions  of  gold  ;  bqt  this  golden 
flreaking  is  often  extremely  fallacious,  and  has 
"betrayed  many  into  ruinous  expences ;  for 
in  feveral  ftones  thefe  £ne  veins  have  been  no- 
thing more  than  marcafite ;  however,  fuch 
jnarcafites  or  firer-ftones  are  found  in  mines 
which  contain  real  gold.  But  gold,  how- 
foever  found,  whether  native  or  in  what 
is  called  the  ore,  is  feldom  or  never  without  a 
mixture  of  other  metals,  generally  filver  or 
fopper, 

The  gold  mines,  though  they  contain  the 
richeft  of  all  metals,  it  is  remarkable,  moffc 
frequently  difappoint  the  hopes  and  ruin  the 
fortunes  of  thofe  who  engage  in  them  ;  tho' 
neither  the  labouring  of  the  mine,  nor  the 
purifying  of  the  metal,  is  attended  with  fuch 
an  expence  as  what  thofe  are  obliged  to,  who 
work  mines  of  the  inferior  metals.  For  the 
vein  is,  of  all  others,  the  mo.l  unequal  j 
fometimes  very  large,  full  and  rich  ;  then  it 
often  decays  by  a  quick  gradation,  and  is 
fometimes  fuddenly  loft,  But  the  ends  of  the 
veins  are,  on  the  other  hand,  oftf  n  extremely 
rich  i  they  are  called  the  purfe  of  the  vt\x\ ; 
^|id  \vhe|i  the  miner  is  fo  happy  as  to  light 
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on  one  of  thefe  purfes,  his  fortune  is  made 
immediately. 

When  the  ore  is  dug  out,  the  moft  ufual 
method  is  to  break  it  to  pieces  in  a  mill,  ex- 
actly refembling  thofe  large  ones  we  ufe  for 
grinding  apples,  wherein  a  mill-ftone  fet  on 
end  is  made  to  turn  in  a  circular  channel  of 
ftone.  When  the  ore  is  thus  broke,  and  the 
gold  fomewhat  feparated  from  the  impure 
mafs,  they  add  to  the  whole  a  quantity  of 
qnickfilver.  Quickfilver  has,  of  all  other  bo- 
dies, the  greateft  attradion  with  gold,  which 
therefore  immediately  breaks  the  links  which 
held  it  to  the  former  earth,  and  clings  clofe  to 
this  congenial  fubflance.  Then  a  rapid  ftream 
of  water  is  let  into  the  channel,  which,  fcour- 
ingaway  (through  a  hole  made  for  the  purpofe) 
the  lighter  earth,  by  the  brifknefs  of  its  cur^ 
rent,  leaves  the  gold  and  mercury  precipitated 
by  its  weight  at  the  bottom.  This  amalgama, 
or  pafte,  is  put  into  a  linen  cloth,  ana  iqueezed 
fo  as  to  make  the  quickfilver  feparate  and  run 
out.  To  complete  this  feparation,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  fufe  the  metal,  and  then  all  the  mer- 
cury flies  off  in  fumes. 

But  in  many  parts  of  Spanifh  America,  ano-' 
ther  way  of  getting  and  purifying  gold  is  prac- 
tifed.  When  by  fure  tokens  they  know  that 
geld  lies  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet,  tney  turn  the 
current  into  the  inward  angles,  which  time 
and  the  ftream  have  formed  -,  whilft  this  runs, 
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they  dig  and  tutn  tip  the  earth,  to  make  it  the 
more  eaiily  diflblved  and  carried  off.     When 
^the  furface  is  thus  completely  wafhed  away, 
and  they  are  come  to  a  fort  of  ftifF earth,  which 
is  the  receptacle  of  gold,  they  return  the  flream 
into  its  former  channel,  and  dig  up  the  earth 
as  they  find  it,  which  they  carry  to  a  little 
bafon  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  a  fmith's  bel- 
lows.    Into  this  they  turn  a  fmall  but  a  lively 
ftream,  to  carry  off  the  foreign  matter,  whilft 
they  facilitate   the  operation  by  ftirring  the 
mafs  with  an  iron  hook,  which  diflblves  the 
earth,  and  gathers  Up  the  ftones,  which  are 
carefully  thrown  out  that  they  may  not  inter- 
rupt the  paffages  that  carry  off  the  earth.    By 
this  means  the  gold,  loofened  from  the  grofs 
matter  which  adhered  to  it,  h\h  to  the  bot- 
tom, but  mixed  fo  intimately  with  a  black 
heavy  fand,  that  none  of  the  gold  can  be  per- 
ceived, unlefs  it  happens  to  be  a  pretty  large 
grain.     To  feparate  it  from  this  fand,  it  is 
put  into  a  fort  of  wooden  platter,  with  a  lit- 
tle hollow  of  about  the  depth  of  half  an  inch 
at  bottom.     This  platter  they  fill  with  water, 
and,  turning  the  mafs  about  brifkly  with  their 
•  hands  for  fome  time,  the  fand  pafies  over  the 
edges,  and  leaves  the  gold  in  fmall  grains, 
pure,  and  of  its  genuine  colour,  in  the  hollow 
at  the  bottom.     Thus  is  gold  refined  with- 
out fire  or  mercury,  merely  by  wafliing.     The 
places    where    this    is  performed  are  called 
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therefore  Lavaderos  by  the  Spaniards.  There 
are  many  more  methods  of  extracting  and 
purifying  this  precious  metal ;  but  thefe  arc 
the  moft  common  ways  ufed  by  the  Spaniards 
in  their  Indies. 

Silver  is  the  metal  next  in  rank,  but  firfl  in 
confequence  in  the  Spanifli  traffic,  as  their 
mines  yield  a  much  greater  quantity  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former.  It  is  found  in  the 
earth  under  different  forms,  as  indeed  the  ore 
of  all  metal  is.  Such  is  the  diverfity  of  ores 
in  this  refpe(5t,  that  nothing  but  a  long  ex- 
perience in  this  particular  branch  can  exactly 
afcertain  the  fpecies  of  the  metal,  which  al- 
moll  any  ore  contains  at  firft  view.  I  have 
feen  fpecimens  wherein  the  (ilver,  almoftpure, 
twined  itfelf  about  a  white  ftone,  penetrating 
into  the  interftices  in  the  fame  manner  thfit 
the  roots  of  trees  enter  into  the  rocks,  and 
twift  themfelves  about  them.  Some  are  of  an 
afli-coloured  appearance,  others  fpotted  of  a 
red  and  blue,  fome  of  chanrreable  colours,  and 
many  almoft  black,  affeding  fomewhat  of  a 
pointed  regular  form  like  cryftals.  I  cannot 
•find  that  it  is  ever  found  in  grains  or  fand,  na- 
tive, as  gold  is. 

The  manner  of  refining  filver  does  not  dif- 
fer eflentially  from  the  procefs  which  is  em- 
ployed for  gold.  They  are  both  purified  upon 
the  lame  principle  j  by  clearing  away  as  much 
of  the  earth  as  can  be,  with  water  -,  by  unit- 
ing 
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iBg  or  amalgamating  if  with  mercury ;  an4 
afterwards  by  clearing  ofF  the  mercury  itfelf, 
byflraining  and  evaporation.  But  the  manage- 
ment of  filver  in  this  refpedl  is  much  more 
difficult  than  tliat  of  gold ;  becaufe  this  metal 
is  much  more  intimately  united  with  the  fo- 
reign matters  with  which  it  is  found  in  the 
mine ;  and  its  attraction  with  mercury  is  much 
weaker ;  therefore  there  is  great  care  taken  in 
the  amalgamation,  and  it  is  a  long  time 
before  they  are  perfe<3:ly  mixed.  A  quantity 
of  fea-falt  is  likewife  added.  No  filver  is  had 
by  mere  wafhing. 

The  chemifts  have  talked  very  freely  of  the 
production  of  thefe  and  other  metals  in  the 
earth  ;  of  the  fait,  fiilphur,  and  mercury,  that 
compofe  them;  and  the  manner  in  which  thefe 
fubftances  are  united  and  changed,  fo  as  to  form 
metals  and  minerals  of  every  fpecies.  Some 
have  recourfe  to  the  fun  as  the  great  agent  in 
this  procefs,  efpecially  in  gold  and  filver,  as 
the  moft  worthy  fuch  an  operator.  Others 
call  in  the  aid  of  fubterraneous  fires  and  cen- 
tral heat.  But  in  reality  they  have  advanced 
very  little  that  is  fatisfadtory  upon  this  fubjecft. 
They  have  never,  by  any  method  of  joining  the 
matters  which  they  have  afligned  as  the  con- 
itituent  parts  of  metals,  in  any  proportions 
whatfocver,  nor  by  any  degree  of  their  great 
agent  fire,  been  able  to  make  metal  of  that 
which  was  not  metal  before.     Neither  have 
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they  found  what  they  allot  as  the  component  > 
parts  of  all  metalt  In  fuch  a  manner  in  all,  as  y^ 
to  enable  them  to  fix  any  common  principle  i, 
for  their  generation.  Some  they  cannot  ana*  < 
lyfe  by  any  art,  as  gold  j  they  indeed  definC' ; 
it  a  compofition  of  a  very  fubtile  mercury,  , 
and  a  fulphur  as  fubtile. 

But  how  this  comes  to  be  known,  whetl  ■. 
no  procefs  hitherto  difcovcred  has  been  able 
to  extract  either  of  thefe  from  gold,  they 
who   have   advanced  fuch   things  ought   to 
tell.     It  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that  there, 
is  fome  plaftic  principle  in  nature,  perhaps 
fomething  analogous  tc  the  feminal  principle 
in   plants   and   anirr.ni        vhatever   that   is, 
which  does  not,  as  \^         ow,  refemble  any 
known  body,  nor  is  compofed  of  any  com- 
bination of  known  bodies;,  but  powerful  of , 
jtfelf  to  combine  and  vary  fuch  a  part  of  the 
common  flock  of  matter  as  it  is  fitted  to. 
operate  upon,  which  it  draws  to  itfelf,  and 
caufes  to  form  an  animal,  or  a  plant,  or  a  mi-^ 
neral,  or  metal,  of  this  or  that  nature,  ac-* 
cording  to  the  original  nature  of  the  feed. 
Suppofc  a  plant  fubjedted  to  all  the  torture  of 
the  chemical  queflion :  you  find  it  contains 
various  matters  i   an  earth,  water,  oil,  fait, 
fpirit,  and  in  the  three  lafl  perhaps  fome- 
thing fpecific,  and  differing  from  other  plants. 
But  neither  the  fame  quantities  of  fimilar 
(i)4tterf  nor  thefe  verv  matters  thcmfelves,  can 
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ever  coipe  to  form  a  plant  like  the  original,  or  ' 
afty  thing  like  a  plant  at  all,  becaufe  the  fe- 
minal  virtue  is  wanting;  nor  is  it  perhaps 
difcoverable.  And  as  for  the  other  matfers, 
they  are  the  inert  parts  of  the  plant  j  with- 
out power  themfclves,  they  are  the  materials 
with  which,  and  on  which,  the  feminal  virtue 
adts,  to  organize  the  mafs,  to  fpread  the 
branches,  to  fhoct  out  the  gems,  to  mature  " 
the  fruit,  and  in  (hort  to  perform  all  the  func- 
tions of  a  complete  plant.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  animals.  And  why  not  of  minerals, 
though  of  a  lefs  nice  organization?  Why 
fhouid  they  not  have  the  feminal  principle  too, 
which,  operating,  by  its  ovv^n  power,  and  in  a 
way  of  its  own,  upon  the  elements  of  air, 
earth,  water,  oil,  and  fait,  is  capable  of  pro -r 
ducing  iron,  copper,  gold,  filver,  and  other 
metals.  The  want  of  this  will  always  hin- 
der us  from  being  able  to  produce  any  metal 
from  other  than  metalline  ingredients,  though 
we  fhouid  take  fuch  things  as  refemblethe 
ingredients  they  yield  upon  an  analyfis,  and 
in  the  fame  quantities  in  which  we  find  them. 
This  I  do  not  fay  as  favouring  the  notion  that 
flones  and  metals  vegetate  exactly  like  plants. 
That  thefe  are  often  found  where  they  had 
formerly  been  cxhaufted,  and  that  they  are 
known  to  extend  their  dimenfions,  is  pretty 
certain  \  but  that  they  allimulate  the  hetero- 
BcneQUS  matter  which  increafcs  their  bulk. 
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in  a  manner  analogous  to  plants,"  I  cannot 
venture  to  propofe.  It  muft  be  allowed  that 
filver  has  been  found,  and  I  have  fo  feen  it^ 
extending  itfclf  among  the  interftices  of  llones^ 
not  unlike  ivy  and  other  paralite  plants  j  yet^ 
as  a  metal  no  way  differing  from  it,  or  at  all 
inferior,  is  extraded  from  ores,  which  have 
an  appearance  altogether  different,  and  which 
too  is  the  ufual  way,  it  is  probable  the  manner 
in  wh-ich  they  grow  is  not  the  fame. 

What  I  had  to  fay  of  gold  and  filver,  as 
both  are  found,  and  the  latter  in  vaft  quanti- 
ties, in  Mexico,  I  thought  proper,  for  the 
fake  of  avoiding  repetitions,  to  bring  under 
this  head,  though  all  the  reft  of  the  Spanifh 
tefritories  produce  largely  of  both. 

Of  the  plenty  of  gold  and  filver,  which 
the  mines  of  Mexico  afford,  great  things  have 
been  faid,  and  with  juftice;  as  this,  with 
the  other  Spanifli  colonies  in  America,  in  a 
manner  furnifh  the  whole  world  with  lilver ; 
and  bear  a  great  proportion  in  gold  to  the 
whole  of  what  the  world  produces.  A  late 
very  judicious  collector  of  voyages  fays,  that 
the  revenues  of  Mexico,  can  hardly  fall  fliort 
of  twenty-four  millions  of  our  money.  He 
founds  this  upon  a  return  made  by  the  biffiops 
of  their  tenths,  which,  without  doubt,  were 
not  over-rated ;  and  that  thefe  amounted  to 
one  million  and  a  half  fterling ;  that  thefe  are 
about  a  fourth  of  the  revenues  of  the  clergy ; 

and 
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and  that  the  eflates  of  the  clergy  are  about  the 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  revenues  of  the  king- 
dom, which  at  this  rate  amount  to  twenty- 
four  millions  Englifh.  He  takes  another  me« 
thod  of  computing  the  wealth  of  this  pro- 
vince, which  is,  by  the  fifth  paid  to  the  king 
of  the  gold  and  filver  dug  out  of  their  mines. 
This  he  obferves,  in  the  year  1730.  amounted 
to  one  million  of  marks  in  filver,  each  mark 
equivalent  to  eight  ounces ',  fo  that  if  we 
compute  this  filver  at  five  fhillings  per  ounce, 
then  the  inhabitants  receive  from  their  mines 
ten  millions  in  money.  What  a  prodigious 
idea  mufl  this  calculation  give,  us  of  the  united 
produ^  of  all  the  American  mines  \  How 
much  muft  be  allowed  in  this  acco'mt  for  the 
exaggeration  of  travellers,  and  the  oftentation 
of  Spaniards,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine. 
The  plate  circulated  in  torade,  or  lying  dead 
as  the  ornaments  of  churches  and  houfes, 
though  a  great  deal  is  undoubtedly  employed 
in  all  thefe  ways,  did  not  feem  to  me  to  juf- 
tify  fo  vaft  a  computation ;  but,  as  the  gentle- 
man who  has  confidered  this  point  with  un- 
common attention  is  of  another  opinion,  I 
wave  any  further  obfervation  upon  it. 
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COCHINEAL,  the  next  commodity  fot 
value  which  they  export,  is  ufcd  in  dye- 
ing all  the  feveral  kinds  of  the  fineil  fcarlety 
crimfon,  and  purple.  After  much  diij^ute 
about  the  nature  of  this  curious  drug,  it  feems 
at  lafl:  agreed,  that  it  is  of  the  animal  kind  ; 
an  infedt  of  the  fpecies  of  the  gall  infedls. 
This  animal  is  found  adhering  to  various 
plants,  but  there  is  only  one  which  commu- 
nicates to  it  the  qualities  which  make  it  va- 
luable in  medicine  and  manufa<^ures.  This 
plant  is  called  Opuntia  by  the  botanifts.  It 
confifts  wholly  of  thick  fi^cculent  oval  leaves, 
joined  end  to  end,  and  fpreading  out  on  the 
fides  in  various  ramifications.  The  flower  is 
large,  and  the  fruit  in  (hape  refembling  a  fig ; 
this  fruit  is  full  of  a  crimfon  juice,  and  to  this 
juice  it  is  that  the  cochineal  infedt  owes  its 
colour. 

When  the  rainy  feafons  come  on,  they  who 
cultivate  this  plant,  cut  oflTthofe  heads  which 
abound  moft  with  fuch  infedts,  as  are  not  yet 
at  their  full  growth  ;  and  preferve  them  very 
carefully  from  the  weather  and  all  other  in- 
juries. Thefe  blanches,  though  feparated 
from  their  pareht  2k>cks,  preferve  their  frcfti- 
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nefs  and  juices  a  long  time  ;  and  this  enables 
the  infedt  not  only  to  live  out  the  rains,  but  to 
grow  to  its  full  fize,  and  be  in  readinefs  to 
bring  forth  its  young,  as  foon  as  the  incle- 
mency of  the  feafon  is  over.  When  this 
time  comes  on,  they  are  brought  out,  and 
placed  upon  the  proper  plants,  difpofed  in 
little  nefts  of  fome  mofly  fubftance.  As  foon 
as  they  feel  the  enlivening  influence  of  the 
frefh  air,  they  bring  forth  in  three  or  four 
days  from  their  expofure  at  fartheft.  The 
young,  fcarce  bigger  than  a  mite,  run  about 
with  wonderful  celerity,  and  the  whole  plan- 
tation is  immediately  peopled  -,  yet,  what  is 
fomewhat  Angular,  this  animal,  fo  lively  in 
its  infancy,  quickly  lofes  all  its  adivity,  and, 

-attaching  itfelf  to  fome  of  the  leaft  expofed 
and  moft  fucculent  parts  of  the  leaf,  it  clings 
there  forlrfe,  without  ever  moving,  not  wound- 
ing the  leaf  for  its  fuftenance,  but  fucking 
with  a  probofcis,  with  which  it  is  furnifhed 
for  this  purpofe. 

What  is  not  lefs  remarkable  than  the  way 
of  life  of  this  animal,  is  the  nature  of  the 
male,  which  has  no  appearance  of  belonging 
to  the  fame  fpecies  j  far  from  being  fixed  to, a 

;  fpot,  he  has  wings,  and  is,  like  the  butterfly, 
continually  in  motion  ;  they  are  fmaller  than 
the  cochineal,  and  conftantly  feen  amongft 
tb?m,  and  walking  over  thjcm  without  being 
r      )^ed  by  thofe  who  tftko<?are  of  the  infed, 
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of  being  a  creature  of  the  fame  kind,'  though 
they  believe  that  the  cochineals  are  impreg- 
nated by  them.  But  it  is  the  female  eochij- 
neal  only  which  is  gathered  for  Ufe.  ;  ,  ;j.:ii 
•i.j  They  make  four  gatherings  in  ayear^  whicK 
are  fo  many  generations  of  this  animal.  Wheji 
they  are  fufficiently  careful,  they  bru(h  off  the 
inled:s»one  by  one  with  a  fort  of  hair  pepcils, 
and  take  them  as  they  fall  3  but  they  often 
brufh  the  whole  plant  in  a  carelefs  manner^ 
fo  that  fragments  of  it  are  mixed  with  the 
cochineals,  and  themfelves  mixed,  the  old 
and  young  together,  v/hich  careleffnefs  abates 
much  of  the  value  i  but  what  chiefly  makes 
the  goodnefs  of  this  commodity  is,  the  man- 
ner of  killing  and  drying  the  cochineals,  which 
is  performed  three  ways  ;  the  firft  is  by  dip- 
ping the  bafliet  in  which  it  is  gathered  into 
boiling  water,  and  afterwards  drying  them  in 
the  fun  J  this  the  Spaniards  call  renegrida. 
The  fecond  method  is  by  drying  them  in 
ovens  made  for  the  purpoie  j  this,  from  its 
grey  colour,  veined  with  purple,  is  called 
jafpeade.  The  third  manner  is,  when  the 
Indians  dry  them  on  their  cakes  of  maize 
which  are  baked  on  flat  ftones ;  this  laft  is  the 
worft  kind,  as  it  is  generally  overbaked,  and 
fomething  burned.     They  call  it  negra. 

This  drug  has  a  v:^ry  uncommon  good 
quality,  and  the  more  (extraordinary  as  it  be- 
longs to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  to  the  mod 

Vol.  I,  Q^  perifli- 
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perifhable  of  that  kind,  that  it  never  decays. 
Without  any  other  care  than  having  been  put 
by  in  a  box,  fome  have  been  known  to  keep 
fixty,  fome  even  upwards  of  an  hundred  years, 
'and  as  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  medicine,  or 
■  manufacture,  as  ever  it  was.  It  is  ufed  in 
medicine  as  a  cordial  and  fudorific,  in  which 
intentions  few  things  anfwer  better.  And 
indeed,  as  it  anfwers  fuch  good  purpofes  in 
medicine,  is  fo  eflential  in  trade,  and  pro- 
duced only  in  this  country,  it  may  be  confi- 
dered  in  all  markets  as  equivalent  to  gold  or 
filver,  by  the  certainty  and  quicknefs  of  the 
fale.  It  is  computed  they  annually  export  no 
lefs  than  nine  hundred  thoufand  pound  weight 
bf  this  commodity. 

i  The  cocao,  or  cacao,  of  which  chocolate  is 
made,  is  a  confiderable  article  in  the  natural 
hiftory  and  commerce  of  New  Spain.  It 
•grows  upon  a  tree  of  a  middling  fizej  the 
wood  is  fpungy  and  porous,  the  bark  fmooth, 
and  of  a  cinnamon  colour  :  the  flower  grows 
in  bunches  between  the  ftal.ks  and  the  wood, 
of  the  form  of  rofes,  but  fmall,  and  without 
any  fcent.  The  fruit  is  a  fort  of  pod,  which 
contains  the  cacao,  much  about  the  lize  and 
fhape  of  a  cucumber.  Within  there  is  a  pulp 
of  a  moil  refrefliing  acid  tafte,  which  fills  up 
the  interftices  between  the  nuts  before  they 
are  ripe ;  but,  when  they  fully  ripen,  thefe 
nuts  are  packed  up  wonderfully  clofe,  and  in  a 
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hioft  regular  and  elegant  order  5  they  have 
a  pretty  tough  fhell,  and  within  this  is  the  oily 
rich  fubftance,  of  which  chocolate  is  made. 
This  fruit  grows  differently  from  our  Euro- 
pean fruitSj  which  always  hang  upon  the 
fmall  branches ;  but  this  grows  along  the 
body  of  the  great  ones,  principally  at  the 
joints.  None  are  found  upon  the  fmall,  which, 
though  it  is  a  manner  of  vegetation  unknown 
here,  prevails  in  feveral  other  plants  within 
the  tropics.  The  cacao  is  a  very  tender  tree, 
equally  impatient  of  the  wind,  heat  or  cold, 
and  will  flourifh  only  in  the  fhade  j  for  which 
reafon,  in  the  cacao  walks,  they  always  plant 
a  palm-tree  for  every  one  of  cacao.  I  need 
fay  little  of  the  ufe  of  this  fruit  5  it  is  gene- 
ral amongfl  ourfelves,  and  its  virtues  well 
known ;  but,  however  the  great  external  call 
for  it  may  be,  the  internal  confumption  is 
much  greater,  fo  that  in  Mexico  and  Terra 
Firma,  in  fome  provinces  of  which  latter  it 
is  found  in  the  greateft  perfedlion,  their  fo- 
reign and  domeftic  commerce  in  this  article 
is  immenfc,  and  the  profits  fo  great,  that  a 
fmall  garden  of  the  cacao's  is  faid  to  produce 
twenty  thoufand  crowns  a  year;  though  I 
believe  this  to  be  exaggerated  ;  it  {hews,  how- 
ever, in  what  a  light  of  profit  this  commo- 
dity is  confidered.  At  home  it  makes  the 
principal  part  of  their  diet,  and  is  found  whole- 
fome,  nutritious,  and  fuitable  to  the  climate. 
.5  .0^2  This 
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This  fruit  is  often  confounded  with  the  cocoa 
nut,  which  is  a  fpecies  wholly  different,    j^ 

CHAP.   V.     _,  ^::t' 

The  tradt  of  Mexico.  Some  account  of  that 
city.  The  affairs  of  Acapulco  and  La  Vera 
Cruz.  -  The  Jlota  and  regijier  Jhips, 

TH  E  trade  of  Mexico  may  be  confidered 
as  confifting  of  three  great  branches 
by  which  it  communicates  with  the  whole 
world  ;  the  trade  with  Europe  by  La  Vera 
Cruz ;  the  trade  with  the  Eaft-Indies  by  Aca- 
pulco }  and  the  commerce  of  the  South-Sea 
by  the  fame  port.  The  places  in  New  Spain, 
which  can  intereft  a  ftranger,  are  therefore 
three  onl}/,  La  Vera  Cruz,  Acapulco,  and 
Mexico. 

Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  the 
relidence  of  the  viceroy,  the  feat  of  the  firft 
audience  or  chamber  of  juftice,  and  an  arch*- 
bifhopric,  is  certainly  one  of  the  richeft  and 
moft  fplendid  cities,  not  only  in  America,  but 
in  the  whole  world.  Though  no  fea-port 
town,  nor  communicating  with  the  fea  by 
any  navigable  river,  it  has  a  prodigious  com- 
merce, and  is  itfelf  the  center  of  all  that  is 
carried  on  between  America  and  Europe  on 
one  hand,  and  between  America  and  the 
Eaft-Indies  on  the  other  i  for  here  the  pria- 
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cipal  merchants  refide,  the  greateft  part  of  th 
bufinefs  is  negotiated ;  and  the  goods  fen^ 
from  Acapulco  to  La  Vera  Cruz,  or  from 
La  Vera  Cruz  to  Acapulco,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Philippines,  and  in  a  great  meafure  for  the 
ufe  of  Peru  and  Lima,  all  pafs  through  this 
city,  and  employ  an  incredible  number  of 
horfes  and  mules  in  the  carriage.  Hither  all 
the  gold  and  iilver  come  to  be  coined,  here 
the  king's  fifth  is  depofited,  and  here  is 
wrought  all  that  immenfe  quantity  of  utenfils 
and  ornaments  in  plate,  which  is  every  year 
fent  into  Europe.  Every  thing  here  has  the 
greateft  air  of  magnificence  and  wealth  ;  the 
fhops  glitter  upon  all  fides  with  the  expofure 
of  gold,  filver,  and  jewels,  and  furprize  yet 
more  by  the  work  of  the  imagination  upon 
the  treafures  which  fill  great  chefts  piled  up 
to  the  cielings,  whilft  they  wait  the  time  of 
being  fent  to  Old  Spain.     It  is  faid  that  the    '^  , 

negro  wenches,  who  run  by  the  coaches  of  the  Cji^dJ*^'- 
ladies   there,    wear  bracelets  of  gold,    pearl   /     rf  ^.f.  . 
necklaces,  and  jewels  in  their  ears,  whilft  the  /  *  '  '^" 
black   foot-boys  are  all  over  covered  with  a.'^^"'^-*-*'  '^ 
lace  and  embroidery.     It  cannot  exaftly  be     ^ 
afcertained  what  number  of  people  are  in  this 
city.      It  is  certainly  very  confiderable,   by 
many  not  made  lefs  than  feventy  or  eighty 
thoufand.     This  city  itfelf  is  well  and  regu- 
larly built,  though  the  houfes  are  not  iofty ; 
the  monafteries  are  numerous,  and  richly  en- 

0^3  do  wed. 
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dowed,  and  the  churches  extravagantly  rich 
in  their  ornaments,  though  comparatively  poor 
in  the  tafte  of  their  architedlure. 

The  port  nearefl  to  this  city  is  Acapulco, 
upon  the  South-Sea,  upwards  of  two  hundred 
miles  diftant  from  the  capital.  Acapulco  it- 
felf  has  one  of  the  deepeft,  fecureft,  and  moft 
commodious  harbours  in  the  South-Sea,  and 
indeed  almoft  the  only  one  which  is  good 
upon  the  Weftern  coaft  of  New  Spain.  The 
entrance  of  the  harbour  is  defended  by  a  caflle 
of  tolerable  ftrength  ;  the  town  itfelf  is  but  ill 
built,  and  makes  every  way  a  miferable  figure, 
except  at  the  time  of  the  fairs,  when  it  intirely 
changes  its  appearance,  and  becomes  one  of 
the  mo/l  confiderable  marts  in  the  world. 
About  the  month  of  December,  the  great 
galleon,  which  makes  the  whole  communica- 
tion that  is  between  America  and  the  Philip- 
pines, after  a  voyage  oi  five  months,  and  fail- 
ing three  thoufand  leagues  without  feeing  any 
other  land  than  the  Little  Ladrones,  arrives 
here  loaded  with  all  the  rich  commodities 
of  the  eaft ;  cloves,  pepper,  cinnamon,  nut- 
megs, mace,  china,  japan  wares,  callicoes 
plain  and  painted,  chints,  muflins  of  every 
fort,  lilks,  precious  Hones,  rich  drugs,  and 
gold  dud.  At  the  fame  time  the  annual 
fliip  from  Lima  comts  in,  and  is  not  com- 
puted to  bring  h'fs  than  two  millions  of  pieces 
of  ci^ht  in  lilvcr,  befides  c^uickfilver,  cacao, 
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drugs,  and  other  valuable  commodities,  to  be 
laid  out  in  the  purchafe  of  the  commodities 
of  the  Eaft-Indies.  Several  other  fhips  from 
different?  parts  of  Chili  and  Peru  meet  upon 
the  fame  occasion  ;  and,  beiides  the  traffic 
for  the  Philippine  commodities,  this  caufes  a 
very  large  dealing  for  every  thing  thofe  coun- 
tries have  to  exchange  with  one  another,  as 
w^ell  as  for  the  purchafe  of  all  forts  of  Euro- 
pean goods.  The  fair  lafts  fometimes  for  thirty 
days.  As  foon  as  the  goods  are  difpofed  of, 
the  galleon  prepares  to  fet  out  on  her  voyage 
to  the  Philippines  with  her  returns,  chiefly  in 
filvcr,  but  with  fome  European  goods  too, 
and  fome  other  commodities  of  America.  I 
fpeak  here,  as  though  there  were  but  one 
veifel  on  the  trade  with  the  Philippines ;  and 
in  fad  there  is  only  nominally  one  trading  vef- 
fel,  the  galleon  itfelf,  of  about  twelve  hun- 
dred tons  i  but  another  attends  her  commonly 
as  a  fort  of  convoy,  which  generally  carries 
fuch  a  quantity  of  goods  as  pretty  much  dif- 
ables  her  from  performing  that  office.  The 
galleon  has  often  above  a  thoufand  people  on 
board,  either  intercfted  in  the  cargo,  or  mere- 
ly paflengers ;  and  there  is  no  trade  in  which 
fo  lar^e  profits  are  made ;  the  captain  of  the 
vefTel,  the  pilots,  their  mates,  and  even  the 
common  failors,  making  in  one  voyage,  Vv^hat 
in  their  feveral  ranks  may  be  confidercd  as 
cafy  fortunes.    It  is  faid,  by  the  writer  of  liOrd 
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An  foil's  voyage,  that  the  jefuits  have  the  pro- 
fits of  this  fliip  to  fupport  their  miffions ;  an4 
if  {o^  their  gains  inuft  be  extremely  great, 
and  muft  add  much  to  the  confequcnce  of  a 
fociety  which  has  as  great  a  replitation  for  its 
riches  as  its  wifdom.        '*^'  ■»^''»''M«/  ^  ..  ■  .?  t  .. 

This  commerce  to  fo  vaft  a  vahie,  though 
carried  on  diredlly  between  the  king  of  Spain's 
own  dominions,  enriches  them  in  proportion 
but  very  little  j  the  far  greater  part  of  every 
thing  that  comes  from  the  Philippines  being 
the  pioduce,  or  the  fabric,  of  other  countries  j 
the  Spaniards  add  none  of  the  artilkial  value 
of  labour  to  any  thiiig.  The  Chincfe  are 
largely  intcrefted  in  this  cargo,  and  it  is  to 
them  they  are  indebted  for  the  manufadturing 
of  fuch  cf  their  plate,  as  is  wrought  into  any 
better  falliion  than  rude  ingots  or  inelegant 
coins.  When  this  fiir  is  over,  the  town  is 
comparatively  deferted  j  however,  it  remains 
for  the  whole  year  the  moH:  confiderable  port 
in  Mexico,  for  the  trade  with  Peru  and  Chili, 
which  is  not  very  great.  The  Eafl-India 
goods  brought  hither  arc  carried  on  mules  to 
Mexico,  from  whence  what  exceeds  their 
•own  confumption  is  fent  by  hind-carriage  to 
La  Vera  Cruz,  to  pafs'over  the  Terra  Firina, 
to  the  i Hands,  and  fon..  even  to  Old  Spain, 
though  in  no  great  quantity. 

From  the  port  of  La  Vera  Cruz,  it  is  that 
the   great  wealth  of  Mexico  is  poured  out 
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upon  all  the  old  world  -,  and  it  is  from  this 
port  alone,  that  they  receive  the  numberlefs 
luxuries  and  necefiaries   that  the  old  world 
yields  them  in  return.     To  this  port  the  an- 
nual fleet  from  Cadiz,  called  the  flota,  arrives 
about  the  latter  end  of  November',   after  a 
pallage  of  nine  weeks.      This  fleet,  which 
fails  only  from  Cadiz,  conflfl:s  of  about  three 
men  of  war  as  a  convoy,  and  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen large  merchant  fhips,  from  four  hundred 
to  one  thoufand  tons  burthen.    They  are  load- 
ed with   almofl:  every   fort  of  goods  which 
Europe  produces    for    export  j    all  forts  of 
woollens,  linens,  fllks,  velvets^  laces,  glafs, 
paper,  cutlery,   all  forts  of   wrought   iron, 
watches,  clocks,  quickfilvcr,  horfe  furniture, 
ilioes,  ftockings,    books,    pidures,    military 
{lores,  wines,  and  fruits;  fo  that  all  the  trading 
parts  of  Europe  are  highly  interefled  in  the 
cargo  of  this  fleet.    Spain  itfelf  fends  out  little 
more  than  the  wine  and  fruit.     This,  with 
the  freight  and  commifliions  to  the  merchant 
and  the  duty  to  the  king,  is  almofl:  all  the  ad- 
vantage which  that  kingdom  derives  from  her 
commerce  with  the  Indies.     It  is  llridlly  pro- 
hibited to  load  any  commodities  on  board  this 
fleet  without  entering  the  goods,  the  value, 
and  the  ownei  o  name,  in  the  India  houfc  at 
Seville ;    and  when  they  return,  they  muft 
bring  a  certificate,   from  the  proper  oflicer 
^here,  that  the  goods  were  duly  landed,  and 
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in  the  proper  port.  They  are  not  permitted 
to  break  bulk  upon  any  account  until  they  ar* 
rive  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  nor  are  they  mffered 
to  take  in  any  other  than  Spanifh  palTengers, 
nor  them  without  a  licence  firft  obtained  at 
the  Indi^-houfe.        ^  ■    ^' '    ^'^- 

Jeuloufy  is  the  glaring  character  of  the 
court  of  Spain,  in  whatever  regards  their 
American  empire  ;  and  they  often  facrifice  the 
profperity  to  an  exceflive  regard  to  the  fecu- 
rity  of  their  pofTellions.  They  attend  in  this 
trade  principally  to  two  objeds ;  the  exclu- 
iion  of  all  ftrangers  from  any  ihare  in  it,  and 
the  keeping  up  of  the  market  for  fuch  goods  as 
they  fend ;  and  they  think  both  thefc  ends 
beft  anfvvered  by  fending  out  only  one  annual 
fleet,  and  that  from  one  only  port  in  Spain, 
and  to  one  port  only  in,  Mexico.  Thefe 
views,  which  would  be  impolitic  in  any 
power  in  Europe  belides,  are  judicious  enough 
in  Spain  j  becaule  the  goods  they  fend  belong- 
ing moftly  to  ftrangers,  and  the  .profits  upon 
the  fale  in  the  Indies  being  the  only  thing 
that  really  accrues  to  themfelves,  it  is  cer- 
tainly right  to  confult  primarily  how  they 
Ihall  get  the  greateft  returns  upon  the  fmalleft 
quantity  of  goods.  It  would  be  quite  other-r 
wife,  if  all,  or  moft  of  what  they  lend  abroad, 
'■.-etc  their  own  produce  or  manufadure. 
7  hey  are  undoubiedly  right  too  in  keeping 
the  trade  very  carefully  to  themfelves,  though 
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perliaps  the  means  taken  to  attain  this  end 
will  not  be  thought  fo  rational.    By  fufFering 
all  the  trade  to  be  carried  on  only  between  two 
ports,    they    difcourage  in    the    old    world 
all  their  towns  from  that  emulation,  which 
would  not  only  enal^le  them  to  traffic  in  fo- 
reign commodities,  hut  in  time  to  fet  up  fa- 
brics of  their  own ;  whereas  now,  with  re- 
gard to  the  export  of  their  commodities,  they 
ftand  upon  the  level  of  llrangers  j  they  can- 
not carry  their  produce  diredly  to  ths  heft 
market ;  and  it  is  very  certain,  that  even  tri- 
fling difcouragements  operate  very  powerfully 
where  the  commercial  fpirit  is  weak,  and  the 
trade  in  its  infancy.  Again;  in  the  new  world, 
this  confinement  of  the  trade  encourages  in- 
terlopers, and  an  illicit  commerce,  too  gainful 
for  any  regulation  to  prevent,  and  which  may 
afford  fuch  bribes  as  will  difarm  the  moft  ri- 
gid juftice  and  lull  the  moft  attentive  vigi- 
lance.    So  thiit  in  reality  it  may  greatly  be 
doubted,  whether  the  precautions,  fo  fyftema- 
tically  pqrfued,  and  improved  from  time  to 
time  with  fo  much  care  and  forefight,  are  at 
bottom  of  moft  advantage  or  prejudice  to  that 
nation.     It  was  probably  fome  o  nfideration 
of  this  kind,    that  gave  rife  to   the  cuflom 
of  regift'jr  (hips :  it  was  found  that  thib  con- 
fined commerce  fupplied  its  extenfive  objwct 
very  imperfectly;  and  that  thofc  who  were 
at  watch  to  pour  in  ccntrabaad  goods  v/ould 

take 
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take  advanta^;  of  this  want  of  a  regular  fup- 
ply  from  Spain.  When  therefore  a  company 
of  merchants  of  Cadiz  or  Seville  judge  that 
goods  muft  be  wanting  at  an?  certain  port  in 
the  Weft-Indie;5,  the  courfe  is,  to  petition  the 
council  of  the  Indies  for  licence  to  fend  a 
iliip  of  three  hundred  tons,  or  under,  to  that 
port.  They  pay  for  this  licence  forty  cr  :  *fty 
thoufand  dollars,  befides  prefents  to  the  of- 
ficers, In  proportion  to  the  connivance  nect-f- 
fary  to  tlic  r  de(ign  i  for,  though  the  licence 
runs  tu  three  hurtJnxi  ton^  at  the  utmoft,  the 
vefTel  fitted  oat  is  >ido.»'  really  lefs  than  fix 
hundred.  ThJ9  flAJp  i^nu  Ccrrgo  is  regiftered 
at  the  prettndid  burthen.  It  is  required  too, 
that  a  Ci'Ttific^ic  be  brought  from  the  king's 
officer  al;  the  port  to  which  the  regifter  fhip  is 
bound,  that  Hie  does  not  exceed  the  fize  at 
v-hitli  ilie  is  regiftered;  all  this  pafl'es  of 
courfe  ;  thefe  are  what  they  call  regider-fhips, 
and  hy  ihefe  the  trade  of  SpanKh  America 
ha.?  bet'  carried  on  principaliy  for  fome  years 
pafV,  fome  think,  as  much  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  trade,  as  contrary  to  all  their  former 
max  1ms  in  carrying  it  on.  But  to  return  to 
the  flota.  -         >"  - 

When  all  the  goods  are  landed  and  dif- 
pofcd  of  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  the  fleet  takes  in 
the  plate,  precious  flones,  cochineal,  indigo, 
cocoa,  tobacco,  fugar  and  hides,  which  are 
their  returns  for  Old  Spain.     Sometimes  in 

May, 
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May,  but  mort  frequently  in  Auguft,  they 
are  r^ady  to  depart.  From  La  Vera  Cruz 
they  fail  to  the  Havanna  in  the  ifle  of  Cuba, 
v/hicli  is  the  place  of  rendezvous  where  th^y 
meet  the  gl^oonsj  another  fleet,  which  carries 
Oil  ali  the  trade  of  Terra  Firma  by  Cartha- 
gcna,  and  of  Peru  by  Panama  and  Porto-bello, 
in  the  fame  manner  that  the  flota  ferves  for 
that  of  Nev\  -Spain.  When  they  arrive  at  this 
port,  And  join  iche  galleons  and  the  regifter 
fill.  .  thac  colled  at  the  fame  port  from  all 
quarters,  fomc  of  the  cleaneft  and  beft  failing 
of  their  veffels  are  difpatched  to  Spain,  with 
advice  of  the  contents  of  thefe  feveral  fleets, 
as  well  as  with  treafure  and  goods  of  their 
own ,  that  the  court  may  j  udge  what  ind ul  to  or 
duty  is  proper  to  be  laid  on  them,  and  wh%t 
convoy  is  neceflTary  for  their  fafety.  Thefe 
fleets  generally  make  fome  ftay  at  the  Havanna 
before  all  the  fhips  that  compofe  them  are 
colledled  and  ready  to  fail.  As  foonas  this 
happens  they  quit  the  Havanna,  and  beat 
through  the  gulph  of  Florida,  and,  pafling 
between  the  Bahama  iflands,  hold  their  courfe 
to  the  North  -  E-jft^  until  they  come  to 
the  height  of  St.  Auguftin,  and  then  fleer 
away  to  Old  Spain.  When  the  flota  has  left 
La  Vera  Cruz,  it  has  no  longer  the  appear- 
ance of  a  place  of  confequence ;  it  is  a  towa 
in  a  vcryunhcalthylituat"  )]n,  inhabjjodfcarcely 
by  any  but  Indians^.  "  tvZtezcs,  c  Negroes. 
.      V  •  A'! 
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All  the  merchants  of  any  confequence  refide 
at  fome  diftance,  at  a  place  called  Los  Angc*- 
los.  This  town  may  contain  about  three 
thoufand  inhabitants. 

.7 
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Three  forts  of  people  in  New-Spain.  The  Whites, 

"^ '   Indians,  and  Negroes ',  the  charaBers  ofthofe. 

The  clergy,  their  char aSlerSi     The  civil go- 

*^   vernment,  its  charaBer, 
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TH  E  inhabitants  of  New  Spain  are 
compofed  of  people  of  three  different 
races;  Whites,  Indians,  and  Negroes,  or  the 
feveral  mixtures  of  thofe.  The  Whites  ate 
either  born  in  Old  Spain,  or  they  are  Creoles ; 
thofe  who  are  native  Spaniards  are  moftly  in 
ofHces,  or  m  trade,  and  have  the  fame  cha- 
radter  and  manners  with  the  Spaniards  of 
Europe ;  the  fame  gravity  of  behaviour,  the 
fame  natural  fagacity  and  good  fenfe,  the  fame 
indolence,  and  yet  a  greater  fliare  of  pride  and 
ftatelinefs  \  for  here  they  look  upon  the  being 
natives  of  Old  Spain  as  a  very  honourable 
diftindtion,  and  are  in  return  looked  upon  by 
the  Creoles  with  no  fmall  fliare  of  hatred  and 
envy.  The  latter  have  little  of  that  firmnefs 
and  patience  which  makes  one  of  the  fineft 
parts  of  the  charader  of  the  native  Spaniard. 
They  have  little  courage,  and  arc  univcrfally 

weak 
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weak  and  effeminate.  Living  as  they  do  in  a 
conilant  enervatingheat,furfeited  with  wealth, 
and  giving  up  their  whole  time  to  loitering 
and  inadtive  plealures,  they  have  nothing  bold 
or  manly  to  fit  them  for  making  a  figure  in 
adtive  life ;  and  few  or  none  have  any  tafte  for 
the  fatisfad:ion  of  a  learned  retirement. 
Luxurious  without  variety  or  elegance,  and 
expenfive  with  great  parade  and  little  con- 
veniency,  their  general  character  is  no  more 
than  a  grave  and  fpecious  infignificance. 

They  are  temperate  at  their  tables  and  in 
their  cups,  but,  from  idlenefs  and  conftitution, 
their  whole  bufinefs  is  amour  and  intrigue  j 
thefe  they  carry  on  in  theOldSpanifh  tafte,  by 
doing  and  faying  extravagant  things,  by  bad 
mufic,  worfe  poetry,  and  exceflive  expences. 
Their  ladies  are  little  celebrated  for  their  cha- 
ftity  or  domeftic  virtues  ',  but  they  are  ftill  a 
good  deul  reftrained  by  the  old-fafhioned  eti- 
quette, and  they  exert  a  genius,  which  is  not 
contemptible,  in  combating  the  rcftraints 
which  that  lays  them  under. 

The  clergy  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
their  wealth  and  influence  cannot  be  doubted 
amongft  fo  rich  and  fuperftitious  a  people.  It 
is  faid,  that  they  adually  poflefs  a  fourth  of 
the  revenues  of  that  whole  kingdom;  which, 
after  all  abatements,  certainly  amounts  to  fe- 
veral  millions.  And  as  to  their  numbers,  it  is 
not  extravagant  to  fay,  that  priefts,  monks, 

and 
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and  nuns  of  all  orders,  are  upwards  of  one 
fifth  of  all  the  white  people,  both  here  and 
in  the  other  parts  of  SpaniilA  Av:^f?rica.  But, 
the  clergy  here  being  to  Jt  -r  Ant  in  general 
to  be  able  inftruftors  by  tneir  preaching,  and 
too  loofe  and  debauched  in  their  own  man- 
ners to  inftrudt  by  their  example,  the  people 
are  little  the  better  for  their  numbers,  v^"^'*^, 
or  influence.  Many  of  them  are  no  other 
than  adventurers  from  Old  Spain,  who,  with- 
out regard. to  their  character  or  their  vows, 
ftudy  nothing  ::>ut  how  to  raife  a  fudden  for- 
tune, by  aboiiiig  the  ignorance  and  extreme 
credulity  oi  the  people.  A  great  deal  of  .at- 
tention is  paid  to  certain  mechanical  methods 
of  devotion.  Mor;'l  duties  are  little  talked 
of.  An  extreme  veneration  for  faints,  lucra- 
tive to  the  orders  they  have  founded  or  are 
fuppofed  to  pr^'ronize,  is  ilrongly  inculcated, 
and  makes  the  general  fubjed:  of  their  fer- 
iBons,  defignpd.  rather  to  raife  a  ftupid  admi- 
ration of  their  r-racles,  than  an  imitation  of 
the  fandity  of  t  leir  lives.  Hovvever,  having 
fiiid  this,  it  mi  ft  be  coniidercd  as  all  <  eneral 
obicrvations,  v/ith  the  re;  ibnabie  allou  aces*; 
for  many  of  the  dignified  clergy,  and  others 
among  them,  underftand  ifiid  pradlife  the 
duties  of  their  ftation  \  and  fome  whole  or- 
ders, as  that  of  the  Jefuits,  are  here,  ?^  they 
are  elfewhere,  diftinguilhable  for  t^  ir  learn- 
ing and  the  decency  of  their  behav ' ,  ^r.  \nd 
MS  certainly^ 
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Certainly,  with  all  their  faults,  in  one  refpe<E)t 
their  zeal  is  highly  commendable ;  that  they 
ar6  the  caufe  of  feveral  charitable  foundations  %] 
and  that  they  bring  the  Indians  and  blacks 
into  fome  knowledge  of  religion,  an  d  in  fome 
meafure  mitigate  their  flavery.  This  too  has 
a  good  political  eifed; ;  for  thofe  Haves  are 
more  faithful  than  ours^  and|  though  indulged 
with  greater  liberty^  are  far  lefs  dangcrous4 
I.  do  not  remember  that  any  infurredtion  has 
bden  ever  attempted  by  them ;  and  the  Indians 
are  reduced  to  more  of  a  civilized  life,  than 
they  are  in  the  colonies  of  any  other  European 
nation i '  -^^^i^  .  .-.^ik  lo-.  i:  .-m-  u;.«  ft:''.;i?.i.  ■  iv^r' 
^  This  I'ace  of  people  afe  now,  whatever  they 
were  formerly^  humble,  dejefted,  timorous, 
and  docile ;  they  are  generally  treated  with 
^reat  indlgni.; .  The  Itate  of  all  people  fub- 
jeded  to  anc  ^er  peop  w*  is  infinitely  worfe 
than  what  they  ii^ffer  fiom  the  prefTure  of  tha 
worA  form,  or  th  'orft  adminiftration,  of  any 
government  of  their  ow  a. 

'The  blacks  here,  .  they  are  imported 
from  Africa,  have  the  fame  charader  as  the 
blacks  of  our  colonies ;  ftubborn,  hardy,  of 
an  ordinary  underflanding,  and  fitted  for  the 
grofs  flavery  they  endure. 

Such  are  the  characters  of  the  peoplci  not 

only  of  New  Spain,  but  of  all  Spanifh  Ame- 

rica^     When  any  thing  materially  different 

occurs,  i  (hall  not  fail  to  mention  it. 

-Vql.  I.  R  The 
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The  civil  government  is  adniiniftet^d  hf 
tribunals,  which  here  are  called  audiences^ 
confifting  of  a  certain  number  of  judgesy^  diJ- 
vided  into  different  chambers,  more  rcfem* 
bling  the  parliaments  in  France  than  owif- 
courts.  At  the  head  of  the  chief  of  thefe 
chambers  the  viceroy  himfelf  prefides  when 
he  fees  fit.  His  employment  is  one  of  the 
greateft  truft  and  power  the  king  of  Spain  has 
in  l^is  gift ',  and  is  perhaps  the  richeft  govern- 
ment en  trilted  to  any  fubjedl  in  the  Woflds, 
All  employments  here  are  held  only  by  -ngi' 
tive  Spaniards,  and  by  them  but  for  a  ^tftaiti' 
limited  time  ;  at  moll  not  above  three  years* 
'Jealoufy,  in  this  refpedt,  as  in  all  others  rela- 
tive to  the  Indies,  is  the  fpirit  that  influirtd&Sf 
all  their  regulations ;  and  it  has  this  verybed 
effect;  that  every  officer,  from  th^e  hightft 
to  the  loweft,  lias  the  avidity  which  a  n4w  and 
lucrative  .poft  infpires  ;  ravenous  becaiife  hh 
time  is  Ihort,  he  oppreffes  the  people  and 
defrauds  the  crown  ^  another  ilucoced&  him 
with  the  fame  difpolitions ;  and  no  mantis 
careful  to  eftablilii  any  thing  ufeful  in  his' 
office,  knowing  that  his  fuccfeffor  will  be  fure 
to  trample  upon  every  regulation  which  is  not 
fubfervient  to  his  own  interefts;  fo  that  thi& 
enllaved  people  has  not  the  power  of  put- 
ting in  ufe  the  fox's  policy,  of  letting  the 
firlt  fwarm  of  bloodiuckers  ftay  on,  but  is 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  be  drained  by  a  con-' 

ilaht 
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Z  There  ate  £onit  ti'dops  kept  Iti  New  S|)airt, 
and  a  gobd  r^Veft'ae  appropi-iated  for  theif 
inaintenaricej  arid' f<)r  the  fuppbrt  <>f  the  foi^- 
tifications  there ;  but  the  foldiei-s  iire  few  y  ill 
^loathed,  ill  paid*  and  worfe  difciplined ;  the 
inUitary  here  keep  pace  with  the  civil  aftd 
fecclefiaftital  adminiftration,  arid  every  thing 
Isajbbb*.  ■■  :■''''  ^,..    '..  ,-....;,  .     .  ., ,  ... 
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EW  MeXicd  lies  to  th^  North  and 
North-Eaft  of  New  Spain  l  Its  bounds 
to  the  Noi"th  are  hot  afcertained.  Taking  iti 
Glalifbrhia^  it  has  the  great  South-Sea  to  the 
Weft,  and  to  the  Eaft  it  isi  botinded  by  the 
French  pretehfiohs  on  the  Miffifippi.  This 
country  lies  for  the  moft  part  within  the 
temperate  zone^  and  has  a  moft  agreeable  cli-- 
tiiate,  and  a  foil  in  many  places  productive  of 
every  thing  for  profit  and  delight;  It  has  rich 
Inines  of  filver,  and  fome  of  gold,  which 
are  worked  more  and  mOre  every  day  ;  and  it 
produces  precious  ftones  of  fev^ral  kinds ;  but 
it  has  no  dired  intercourfe  with  any  part  of 
Europe.  The  country  is  but  little  known  at  all 
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to  Europeans ;  and  the  Spanish  fettlementsi 
there  are  comparatively  weak  j  howeyeri  they 
are  every  day  increafine  in  proportion  as  they 
difcover  mines ;  which  are  here  not  inferior 
to  any  that  have  been  difcovered  in  the  other 
p;i.  ts  of  America^  The  inhabitants  are  moflly 
Indians ;  but  in  many  places  lately  reduced, 
by  the  Spani(h  miiHonarieSy  to  chriftianity,  to 
a  civilized  life,  to  follow  trades^  and  to  raife 
corn  and  wine,  which  they  now  export  pretty 
largely  to  old  Mexico.  This  ufeful  change 
was  principally  efFe<Sled  at  the  expence  of  a 
Spanifli  nobleman,  the  marquis  Vclafco, 
whom  the  reverend  author  of  lord  Anfon's 
voyage  calls,  for  that  rcafon,  a  inunificent 
bigot. 

The  famous  peninfula  of  California  is  a 
part,  and  far  from  an  inconfiderable  part,  of 
this  country.  It  is  a  place  finely  fituated  for 
trade,  and  has  a  pearl  fifhery  of  great  value. 
It  was  difcovered  by  the  great  conqueror  of 
Mexico,  Hernando  Cortes.  Our  famous  admi- 
ral and  navigator  Sir  Francis  Drake  landed 
there,  and  took  poileflion  of  it  in  1 578  j  and  he 
not  only  took  poflcflion,  but  obtained  the  beft 
right  in  the  world  to  the  poflclTion  ;  the  prin- 
cipal king  having  formally  inveited  him  with 
his  principality.  However,  I  do  not  find  that 
we  have  thought  of  afferting  that  right  fmce 
his  time  j  but  it  may  probably  employ,  in  fome 
future  age,  the  pens  of  thofe  lawyers  who 
,,;.  difpute 
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diipute  with  words  what  can  only  be  decided 
by  the  fword,  and  will  afford  large  matter  up->    . 
on  the  right  of  difcovcry,  occupancy,  and  fet-   ;i 
tlement*  ?'*t"«"'»f:  i-«iF*;'»;jW'".»*'!f-s'-.H'.,'^  •^\i^wm-^i^.-fv^,.fji-y,\yi 
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fTbe  climate  and/oil  of  Peru,    Ih  produce.  The 
mines,  the  coca  and  herb  of  Paraguay. 

TH  E  conqueft  of  Peru,  atchieved  in  fo 
extraordinary  a  manner,  brought  into 
the  power  of  Spain  a  country  not  lefs  weal- 
thy and  nearly  as  extenlive  as  Mexico ;  but 
far  beyond  it  for  the  conveniency  of  habita- 
tion  and  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  climate. 
Like  Mexico,  it  is  within  the  torrid  zone ;  yet, 
havi;ig  on  one  fide  the  South-Sea,  and  on  the 
other  the  great  ridge  of  the  Andes  through 
its  whole  length,  the  joint  cfFeds  of  che  ocean 
an4  the  mountains  temper  the  equinoftial 
heat  ir>  a  ipanncr  equally  agreeable  and  fur- 
priting.  With  a  fky  for  the  moft  part  cloudy, 
which  fliields  them  from  the  rays  of  the 
vertical  fun,  it  never  rains  in  this  country. 
But  every  night  a  foft  benign  dew  broods 
upon  the  earth,  and  refreflies  the  grafs  and 
plants  fo  as  to  produce  in  feme  parts  the 
grcateft  fertility  j  what  the  dew  wants  in  per- 
feding  this,  is  wrought  by  the  vail  number 
of  ftrcaqis,  to  which  the  frequent  rainp  and 

^  3  the 
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tht  daily  melting  of  the  fnow.on  thofe  aftpf 
niihing  mpuntains  give  rife ;  for  thofe  moun-« 
tains,  though  Within  the  tropics,  have  theiir 
tops  continually  covered  vvith  fnow,  which  is 
an  appearance  unparalleled  in  the  fame  di-^ 
mate.  Along  the  fea-coaft,  Peru  is  generally  a 
dry  barren  fand>  except  by  the  bank  of  tho 
rivers  and  flreams  we  nave  mentioned,  where 
it  is  extremely  fertile,  as  are  all  the  valleys  in 
the  hilly  country, 

,  r^.  The  caufc  of  the  want  of  rain  in  all  the  fla| 
country  of  Peru  is  difficult  to  be  alBgnedj 
though  the  agents  in  it  are  not  improbably  the 
ponfti^nt  South-Weft  wind,  that  prevails  ther^ 
for  the  grcutcil  part  of  the  year;  and  the  im^. 
menle  height  of  the  mountains,  cold  with  a 
conftant  fnow.  The  plain  country  between, 
refrefhcd  as  it  is  on  the  one  hand  by  the  coo} 
winds  that  blow  without  any  variation  from 
the  frigid  regions  of  the  South,  and  heated  as 
liniformiy  ^y  the  dire«!t  rays  of  the  equinoc- 
tial fun,  preicive  fuch  an  equal  temper,  tha<: 
the  vapour  once  elevated  can  hardly  ever  de- 
fcend  in  rain :  But  in  the  mountainous  part  of 
the  country,  by  the  alternate  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  the  air  from  the  daily  heats  and  the 
fucceeding  colds,  which  the  fnows  commur. 
nicate  in  the  abience  of  the  fun,  as  well  as 
from  the  unequal  temper  of  the  air  which 
prevails  in  all  hilly  places,  the  rain  falls  very 
blenfifullyj  the  climate  in  the  mo'uitainous 
I ".  '         '     ■  countries 
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countries  is  extremely  changeable,  and  the 
changes  fudden.  t;'>«^    n 

n  All  along  the  coaft  of  Peru,  a  current  fets 
Urongly  to  the  North ;  further  out  to  fea,  it 
pafles  with  equal  rapidity  to  the  South.  This 
current  probably  moves  eddy  wife ;  for,  having 
run  as  far  as  its  moving  caufe  impels  it,  it  na- 
turally paffes  back  again  where  it  has  leafl  re- 
fiftance.  The  ignorance  of  this  double  cur- 
lent  made  the  navigation  in  the  South -Seas 
originally  very  uncertain  and  fatiguing  j  but 
now  the  courfe  is,  for  thofe  who  pafs  from 
Chili  to  Peru,  to  keep  in  to  the  fliore  in  their 
paHage  to  Callao,  and  on  their  return  to  ftand 
out  a  great  many  leagues  to  fea,  and  take  the 
Southern  curren  r  homewards .  The  fame  me- 
thodj  but  reverfed,  is  obfervcd  in  the  voyages 
between  Panama,  and  all  the  other  Northern 
countries,  and  the  ports  of  Peru. 

The  commodities  of  Peru,  for  export,  may  " 
be  reduced  to  thefe  articles.  Firft,  filver  and 
gold;  fecondly,  wine,  oil,  and  brandy;  third- 
ly, Vigonia  wool;  fourtlilyjefuits  bark;  fifth- 
iy,;  Guinea  or  Jamaica  pepper.  Of  the  firft 
of  thefe  articles  we  have  already  treated  in 
our  d^tc^iption  of  Mexico.  The  mines  of 
gold  in  Peru  are  almoll  all»ii)  the  Northern 
part,  not  very  remote  from  Lima ;  thofe  of 
iUver  almoll  wholly  in  the  Soutliern.  Tlia 
voyagers  who  treat  of  this  country  are  gene- 
rally pretty  diifufe  in  their  accounts  of  the 
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principal  places,  where  mirtes  are  found  ;  but 
it  does  not  therefore  give  us  encouragement  to 
inlift  much  on  thefe  particulars,  becaufe  they 
contain  very  little  infliu-ftion  in  themfelves  ; 
and  if  they  were  things  in  their  own  nature 
inftrudive,  it  would  be  little  to  the  pnrpofe 
to  awell  upon  what  is  continually  changing. 
New  mines  are  daily  opened^,  ^nd  the  old  ex- 
haufted  or  delerted.  The  towns  fhift  with  the 
mires.  A  rich  mine  is  always  the  founder  of 
a  town  in  proportion  to  its  produce  j  the  town 
which  it  fubfifts,  when  the  mine  is  cxhauftcd, 
difappears.  Indeed  the  great  mines  of  Potoft 
in  the  province  of  Los  Chareas,  are  the  inhe- 
ritance of  ages  5  and,  after  having  enrjchcd 
the  world  for  centuries,  ftill  continue  the  in- 
exhau^ible  fources  of  new  treafure.  They  are 
not  however  quite  fo  valuable  now  as  for- 
merly ;  not  fo  much  from  any  failure  of  the 
vein,  as  from  the  immenfe  drpth  to  whic!) 
they  have  puifued  it,  which,,  by  the  greater 
labour  neceffary,  leflens  the  proHt  on  what  it 
yields,  in  proportion  as  they  deictnd  \  beiides. 
new  mines  are  daily  opened,  whi^h  are  workcq 
at  a  Icfs  exp^nce  :  fo  that  the  accounts  we 
have  had  of  the  great  number  which  inhabited 
the  city  of  Potofi,  when  Mr.  Frczitr  was  in 
fhat  country,  mjft  hi^ve  fince  fuffercd  fome 
lihatement.  It  had  then  upwards  of  feventy 
thoLifand  fouls,  SpaniiHrefs  and  Indian*?;  of 
which  the  latter  wcrf;  lix  to  one, 
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The  Spaniards  oblige  this  unfortunate  peo- 
ple to  fend'annually  a  certain  number  from  the 
villages  of  the  adjacent  country,  who  are  com- 
pelled to  work  for  a  limited  time ;  afterwards 
they  may  return.  But,  having  loft  the  fweei:- 
nefs  of  their  former  connexion^,  they  that  fur- 
vive  this  flavery  commoiily  fettle  in  the  city  of 
Potofi.  It  is  incredible  how  thefe  mines  (the 
moft  terrible  fcourge  with  which  God  could 
afflidt  the  inhabitants)  have  contributed  to  de- 
populate this  country.  Worfe  they  are  than 
fword  or  peftilence;  equally  fatal  to  their  lives; 
and  where  thofe  efcape,  they  are  embittered 
by  the  circumftance  of  an  ignominious  flavery, 
without  any  profpedt  of  end  or  mitigation. 
The  effects  of  this  fervitude  would  be )  iX.  more 
fatal,  if  it  were  not  for  the  ufe  of  an  herb 
which  the  inhabitants  call  Coca,  to  which 
they  afcribe  the  moft  extraordinary  virtues,  and 
which  they  confiantly  ufe.  Its  qualities  feem 
to  be  of  the  opiate  kindt  ^"^  ^^  hiiVQ  fome  re- 
femblance  to  thofe  of  tobacco ;  for  it  produces 
a  kind  of  (^upijd  pompofure.  It  is  an  antidote 
againfi  Ppifpps  and  poifonous  effluvia,  and 
makes  (hofe  who  ufe  it  fubfjft  a  Jong  time 
without  food.  Thpugh  neceffary  to  thole  only 
who  work  in  the  fpjficb^  it  is  ufcd  fur  pleafurc 
by  all  the  Indian^,  who  chew  it  conllantly, 
though  it  fnakes  tporpwho  ufe  it  ilirik  in  a 
moft  oftcnlive  manner:  This  herb  is  gathered 
bv  the  I;^dian$  yf\\]\  fnany  fupcrftitious  cere- 
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taonkf^Xg^W^i^thGy  a.^^fpJ?ute  its  viftues  j  for 
yfhi^hv^a^iim}^^^^  of  Peru,  with 

cquai  fup^iii^iqi^.l^idiyiqrhiddtn^  theSpa^ 
niards,  ^f;Wdl>^  the  Indians,  giving  the  crc-» 
dit  of  itS;  effeds  to  mag^c,  and  allowing  to 
thefe  mpxp  thian  they  defer v€;  for  they  think 
tlje  Ind^n*,  fuperiority  in  ftrength  owing 
principaUy  to  them.  However,  notwith- 
^ndir^g  the  feverity  pf  the  inquifition,  which 
is  e(i4l>li4^ed  'iJX  ^1  the  Spaniih  dominions 
with  great  terrpr,  Bcceffity  makes  them  wink 
$it  tlic  praifticc,  wh^rc  the  mines  are  worked. 
^ 'hey  makp  u£^,  of  another  prefervati  ve,  an 
intaOow  of  t^iq. herb  of  Paraguay;  fomething 
of  the  Mature,  qf  tea.  TJ^e  confumption  of 
this  in  Peru  hy  all  ranks  of  people  is  pro- 
digious." Above  1 8,000  hundred  weight  is 
anqually  brought  into  Ghili  and  Peru,  and  is 
worth,  when  the  duty  is.  paid,  not  ipfs  than 
80,000  pound  fterling.  The  fined  of  this 
fpecies  of  te»  Qgm^^s  from  the.  country  of  thQ 
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Southern  part  of  Peru,  Which  \vt% 
without  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  pro- 
duces wine  in  ^reat  plenty,  but  not  in  a  per- 
fedion  proportionable.  The  Spaniards  diuike 
and  leave  it  to  the  Indians  and  negroes,  chuf- 
ing  rather,  what  may  fcem  odd,  to  regale  in 
the  brandy  of  the  fame  wine,  which  is  like- 
wife  made  and  exported  in  large  quantities, 
pot  only  to  all  parts  of  Peru,  but  to  Panama, 
and  the  ports  of  New  Spain.  The  ereateft 
quantity  is  made  near  a  place  otherwife  of  no 
confequence,  called  Moquaga;  here,  itisfaid, 
they  make  annually  of  wine  and  brandy  one 
hundred  thoufand  jars,  which  Mr.  Frezler 
reckons  at  three  million  two  hundred  thou- 
fand Paris  pints,  A  vafl  quantity  in  a  fmall 
territory.  The  value  of  this  produce  is  four 
hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  eight.  Other 
places  trade  in  wine,  fuch  as  Pilco,  but  of  a 
goodnefs  not  fuperior.  Oil  is  likewife  had  in 
Peru  J  but  both  the  wine  and  oil  are  moftly 
the  produce  of  thofe  places  that  Jie  beyond  ific 
Southern  tropic,  ; .    .  . . 
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Wool  makes  one  of  the  mofl  valuable  com- 
modities of  the  growth  of  this  country.  And 
It  is  not  more  remarkable  for  its  fine  long  fla>- 
plcy  than  for  the  Angularity  of  the  animal 
which  carries  it.  It  is  fheered  from  a  fort  of 
iheep,  which  they  call  lamas  and  vicunnls; 
the  lamas  have  fmall  heads,  refembling  in  fome 
meafure  both  an  horfe  and  (heep ;  the  upper 
lip  is  cleft  like  that  of  the  hare,  through  which, 
when  they  are  enraged,  they  fpit,  even  to  ten 
papes  diflance,  a  fort  of  envenomed  juice, 
which  when  it  falls  on  the  fkin,  caufes  a  red 
flpot  and  great  itching.  The  neck  is  long  like 
that  of  a  camel  ^  the  body  refembles  that  of 
alhecp,  but  the  iegs  are  much  longer  ip  propor- 
tion. This  animal  has  a  difagreeable  fmell, 
but  its  ilefh  is  good ;  and  it  is  extremely  ufe- 
ful,  not  only  for  the  wool,  which  is  very  long 
and  fine,  but  as  it  is  a  beaft  of  burthen,  ftrong, 
patient,  and  kept  at  a  very  eafy  expence.  It 
feldom  carries  above  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pound  weight,  but  then  it  carries  tha^  weight 
a  vail  way  without  tiring,  eats  very  little,  and 
never  drjnks,  As  foon  as  night  comes,  the 
lama  lies  down ;  and  no  blows  can  get  him 
to  move  one  foot,  after  the  time  he  deftines 
for  his  reft  and  food. 

The  vicunna  is  an  animal  refcmbllng  the 
lama,  pretty  muph  as  the  dromedary  does  the 
camel.  He  is  fmaller  and  fwifter,  with  afar 
finer  wool,  but  otherwife  exadtly  like  the  lama 
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in  all  refpeds.  The  wool  of  thefc  creatures 
is  almoft  as  fine  as  filk.  Probably  th^*  famous 
(heep  of  Cachemir,  of  whofe  wool  tn^'*  make 
the  little  white  cloths,  fo  much  valued  in  India* 
is  cf  this  fpecies.  I  cannot  afcertain  what 
quantity  of  this  '.'ool  is  exported,  manu- 
fadured  or  raw,  out  of  Peru,  either  to  New 
or  Old  Spain ;  but  I  have  reafon  to  believe  it 
is  not  at  all  inconfiderable. 

The  fourth  great  article  of  their  commerce 
is  jefuits  bark,  (6  well  known  in  medicine,  a» 
a  fpecific  in  intermitting  diforders,  and  the 
many  other  great  purpofes,  which  experience 
daily  finds  it  to  anfwer.  The  tree  which  pro- 
duces this  valuable  bark  grows  principally  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Peru,  and  that  mod 
and  beft  in  the  province  of  (Juito.  Condamine 
informs  us,. that  It  grows  on  the  hither  fide  of 
the  Andes,  no  way  inferior  to  the  Peruvian  in 
quantity  and  goodnefs ;  the  befi:  is  produced 
on  the  high  and  rocky  grounds  3  and  it  is  not 
fingular  in  this,  for  it  feems  in  a  good  mea* 
fure  to  be  the  cafe  of  all  plants,  whofe  juices 
are  much  more  ftrong  and  effedive  when  ela- 
borated in  fuch  fituations.  The  tree  which 
bears  it  is  about  the  lize  of  a  cherry-tree  j  its 
leaves  are  round  and  indented  }  it  bears  a  long 
reddifh  flower,  from  whence  arifes  a  fort  of 
hufk,  which  invelopes  a  flat  and  white  kernel, 
not  unlike  an  almond.  This  bark  was  firil 
introduced  in  France  by  the  Cardinal  Lago,  t 
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jeAiif ,  about  tji6  year  165  qJ  Hence  it  had  hi 
name  of  jefiiits  bark .  It  is  faid  to  have  beeii 
difcovered  by  the  accident  of  an  Indian's  dtjni;-. 
fng  in  a  feVer  of  the  water  of  a  lake  into  whid) 
fome  of  thefe  trees  had  fallen,  and  by  \yhich 
hfe  was  cured*  This  medicine,  a?  ufual,  was 
Keld  in  defiance  for  a  good  while  by  the  fa- 
culty j  but  kfter  an  obitinate  defence,  they 
have  thought  proper  at  lafV  to  furrender.  Not- 
Wlthftkrtding  a?n  the  mifchiefs  at  fii-ft  forefecn 
In  its  ufe,' Everybody  knows  that  it  is  at^this 
day  inVioderitly  and  emcaciouflyprefcribed'ih  a 
great  variistj^  'of  cafes  j.  for  which  reafon  it 
ihiakes  a  cbni^dtrable  ^nd  valuable  part  of  the 
t^rgo  of  the^allednsr-'^^  "^^;--^''^  ' '^';^-:^^^^^ 
*' Guinea  pepper,  Aglj  oti  as  It' is  called,  b^ 
us,'\C^y  nne  pepper,  i?  a  very  great  article  irl 
the  trade  of  Peifiii  a-^  U'is  tifed'aH  over  Spa- 
fildi  America  in  n 5  no^  every  thing  they  eat. 
THI^  is  pi'odacfid  in  the  greateft  quart iti]fy'irf 
the  V^le  of  Aricdj  a  diftridt  in  the  SbUthern 
pi^t's.6f  Peril,  from  whence  they  export  it  to 
the'  annual  value  of  fix  huridfed  thoufand 
crbyns.  The 'diftf Id  which  produces  this 
|)e'pper  in  fucih  abundance  is' but  fmall,  and 
hatarally  barren/  its  fertility  in  pepper,  as 
welt  "as  in  grain  aiid  fruits,  is  owing  to  the 
advantage  91  a'  fpecies  of  a  very  extraol*dinary 
jfcnanureji  brought  ffon^  an  rfland  called  Iqui-^ 
gi^.  'Tills  is  a  fort  of  yellowilh  earth,  of  a 
fetid  fmdi'.  Itis  generally  thought  to  be  dung, 
^-  of 


irf birds,  bec^fe of  tlie fimilitudedf the  fccnt / 
^atbirs  having  been  found  vetV  deep  in  l|r, 
and   vaft  nunabef  6  -  of  fea  fowls  •  appearing 
upon  that  and  all  the  adjacent  coailk.    Bttt;  'or( 
the  other  hand,  whether  we  look  upon  thist 
iiibftance  as  the  dung  of  kht(e  fea  fowls  of'k 
particular  fpeoies  of  earth,  it  is  almoft  equally 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  fttiall  iflandiif 
Icfuiqua,  not  aboyfc  two  miles  in  ttri^umfer 
rence,  could  fupply  fuch  immehfcl  j^tranftitiieji  i 
and  yet,  after  fupplying  upwards  of  tSyelVe  {h!jr 
\t^^  annually  for  a  century  together  for  tlW 
diftant  parts>  and  a  vaftly  larger''(plantity  fbt 
the  iiie  ^f  the  neighbourhood,  it  caniiot  be 
obfervied  that  it  is  in  the  leaft  dirhii\i(hc4,  ot 
tiiat  the  height  of  the  ifland  h  at  aUltffertrdr 
Btft  thefe  are  matters,  which  to  handle  pr6- 
pedy^;  require  a'  more  exadt  knowledge  6?  all 
the  circumftances  relating  to  them,  than  can 
be  gathered  from  travellers.  ■ ''^:  Vi'mrmv' 

Quickfilver  is  a  re.markable  article  in  their 
trade,  becaufe  the  purification  of  their  gold 
and  filver  depends  upon  it.     I  do  hot  find  that 
any  othet  payt  of  the  Spanish  America  pro- 
duces it }  fo  that  Mexico  and  Ttrfa  MriHa  ate 
fupplied  from  Old  Spain  with  all  they  w^t. 
erf"  that  mineral,  which  is  brought  them  on' 
the  Jung's  account  only  j  except  that  fdme  a^-- 
rives  from  Peru  in  a  contraband  fiianner.     it;. 
Peru  likcwife  it  is  monopolized  by  the  crown,' 
The  principal  m\T\t  of  this  extraordinary  fub-'' 
4  ilancc 
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fiance  ii  «c  #,p|i^c  c41e4  Giiancavislic^c  w^ae 
it  J8,ip^n4;Ka  wHiti^  ini^»  ;re($fhbUng:ltftck 
1)0  l^ri^edi  rfhis;  they  pQttii<l»  aod  put  mtd/a 
iE^nac^f  vaulted  ftt  th«  top ;  :it.i8Lla«d  upoa  an 
iipn  gc»te  cpverpd  with  e^A. ,  Througb  this 
thf  .£;4  j>afle8  >  fMWl  volatiliuiiQl^  the  minerily 

%e,  hifit  thriEnigh  a  little  hplffLCPntiiv^d  for 
^i  purpp^y  I'ilQ^s  through  into  a  roccef-'. 
^pft  o£  little  round  veflels* :  riinlfed  to ,  each 
IX  by  the  pecks  i  here  the  Anoak  oifituiK 
;8,  |uid  ijt^^  copdenfes  by  u^eafis  of  «:Utd0 
w^er  at  the  hp^om  of  each  Teilel,  iato  whiich 
xkt  quickfilvc^  falls  in  a  pure  heavy  U^utd^r 
I'lie  oo^  who  work  in  the  mipet  of  this, mi*' 
liecfl  are  yet  more  fubjedt  to  difea&s  thani  thoft^ 
^p  toil  ia  the  others  >  and  they  nuake  ni^ 
qt  iS^c,  iame  prefervatives  of  Para|;uay viea 
and  cpQa*  ;    b  srh 

,:.  '     •    •;.€  H  A  P.    H:.  •mflijJoii.P 

Tbe  cbaraBer  &ftbe  Peruvsatu.  .  */ieit  tHv^kfy 
7ke  Indum  fefivoai.    Honduri  fafd  H  ^  de* 

Jctndant  of  tie  ynca,  1  Ltu  ii  ;  j  1 1«  j^' 

''1"^  R  £  manners  of  the  Spaniaidi  «nd 
^  I  Crepitans  pf  Peru  refemblei  with  Itttld 
diiertfncef  thofe  of  the  SpsKiiards  and-  Greo* 
luDi  of  Mexico,  other  thaA  that  the  natives 
of  Peru  feem  to  be  of  a  more  liberal  (urn« 
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uid  is  greater  ingemiity ;  but  they  are  for  this 
greaiter^fiart  equaHjl^  d^ititute  of  all  cbltivattdh. 
The  flavery  of  the  Indians  is  hiere  yet  more 
Ufttrti  The  manibate  and  the  {Mrieft  devour 
thdf  whol<B  iUbKance' ;  and  every  Spahiarci; 
as  ibind  authors  report,  irifUlti»  theih  with 
impunity.  The  traveler  tak^s  as  much  of 
their  provifidn  as  he  pleafes,  and  decides  for 
bimf<if' What  h^  fiiall  nay,  or  whether  hd 
fliall  pay  any  thihg  at  all.  Complaints  are 
iUilWered  With)  liclW  indi^hlttes^  and  with 
M6wi»  whkfh  ;il'is  a  ttittit  to  return.  This 
Ctuil  irtegYdk^'  bondag^e  conf ributes  to  difpeo-* 
pile  tMflf  doUii^ry  even  more  than  the  nictho- 
<iical  tyrsntiv  ^  ih6  goveriHticfnt.  To  avoid 
the  phifider  Wit  hourly  fubjieded  to,  the  maf- 
ter  'Of  th^  (ktiAiW  often  raifes  ito  more  grain 
thM ;.WhM|a(tiTuffice»  for  the'  fuflenance  of 
hAi^iztttiht'^i  he  burie»,  and  keeps  thfe 
fdcrat^f  his<*hi>s(rd  t6  hiihfelf,  only  drawing 
out  daily  jti^^'^itflicH  as  ferves  for  the  u&M 
the  dayi  If  he  chances  to  die  fuddenly,  iht 
Itti^lt  ftiTMel;  if  a  bad  (^fon  comes,  the 
ctikviiaCttd-||roduce  falls  (hort;  and  they  are 
all  reduced  to  beggary^  Ytt^orCt,  theV^ar^ 
even  the  (laves  df  flaves  1  for  the  Spaniards 
Kficourage  their  negroes  to  treat  them  with 
the  greateft  Infoleoce  i  and  they  politically 
keep  up  a  rancour,  noW  2rown  inveterate,  be- 
tween theft' two  races  of  people.  They  are 
forbkldm,  Hfildtt  the  fevered  penalties,  lo 
iYoL.  I.  S  marry 


vf^Sifry,  or  to  have  an  ^ft]awj^l;ii|tf rc<Hif^  $^« 

which  the  Spgni^rds  tr^iA  tQttHi^  f^e^j[^^\pi 
qt  th^ir  qplonie^i^  X^e  n^tiv^  $j^niar4  h^ 
aloof  all  the  Jjuprative  ogi^„  rivy^offe^lejMt 
tical,  and  niiUjt^,:  He  de/p i^  tbf  Cre^lMi^ift 
'^e ,  Creoliiin ,  l^l^f  s  and  ^pyiflsi  hi!?%^ ;  .  ^<)(^ 
cgptcmn  ap^.gialtfpftt  thc^Ift^if^of^i  -who»;  oil 
^pir  fjde,  are  qot  infeipfibk  of  th^|i^difj(^i$f$)| 
they:  (u^Cf -  !V^c  Blacks  ,^ffli  lci|C0ii:^«||e^ -H) 
trample  on  thqjtBdi^ns,  ^ito;qoi»fi|fer,^j| 
intcrefts  a«  altogether  oppofiteij  .fiihiUl  tH.i4(^ 
diaps  inihek  nominal  fre^ftofx^JjiAJ^fiiii^Jlo 
envious  dif(W<3f  i«ppn  ^UPffimKjfu^t  ^ ?N^^ 
groes,  ,whichf«^s  thenaj^^ 

j'iW^^  15  cK^lw4tf>s^ry,  thfi^Bapiiaid^r  nor 
content  with.rcjiviPfi^  ihitittflWlW^ff  ^tiftn 
^ndcr  fo  crqclji^yoke^  a«fiif  itfeoy  ^0«ighliit 
nothing  unjle^js  t^py  vyctfi  llj^owghly.  ^nt* 
bicof  ^ts  weigfaft,  ibifer  tj^Ir|dii<utSitoi}ek^ 
%S^P.  an  anpua)  fe(lival,  ia^^yiMRb  f4t^p  f^m 
rMvercntod,  comn^emoratiflg  ihf  6verihr«^ 
^f  ;tlieir  owp  ibte.  Thefe  are  ^^od  )vith  all 
^e  horrid  an^:  aggravating  c^rcuinftant^es 
i$rhich jittended  this  event)  |in4  the  pe«[ilB 
arp  at  this  tiipe  (o  enragefl,,thsjtt  ibft  Spwiwdj 
^n4  it  danseroHs.tp  go  ahRos^4„» /^  In  the  oily 
of;  Lima,  tbe^  i|,apnualjy_|:e)i4t>rftted  a  fefii* 
Yaj;  of  this  k^p4>  with  fi  ,gr»;n4  proceflkn^ 
wherein  they  carry  in  a  raiitcfi)f:tdui99phihf 
Wiainin^.4^fc?inf&Al  rf.:tf«tj&i|ca?;.^  F^ru* 
\Tjwvi    .       *  ^        '  .  I  .  - ,  And 


tlhd  h}s  wife  |  .whp  at  tha^  time  receive  afl 
i^agi^abie  hi)n6u(d  :ip /the  tHMfmelaocho^ 
*i)omp,  from  ai^ifcef^febWed 'dow&Mffi  the^iflfe 
of  thd  Common  i)Dndage  of  pntice  dnd  peo^ 
^1^."'  this  tjiro^r  A/hj(bft'^fftaing  Vlobdi 
Qvfcr  tKlFcftivat  tfHatlren^wS  tjie  imSge  w  thcJr 
JTornier,  fVeeddm;    •Tbtbis  j-eniaiilihg  i^nca  dSie 

upon  his  government.  ■''Tnc  ynba  fifs  upori^a 
,  lofty  flage>  and  the  viceroy  makes  his  obei- 
.fance  upon  ai^£oriifi^  i{Ui0Iis3aught  to  kneel 

upon  the  occafion.    This  manner  of  proceed- 

^of  fitfoltiti  tjTS^^,  ahd  to^^cf  as-iinpQlitic  as 

iV  i^^nfQHn|^'ti^|f  iV-is  not  imi5ffi;^.that 

'  ,  thofe  vents,  which  tliff6yfuffijr^the^lftdigiiation 

pf  thp  people,  to  Mke,  n\ay  carry  off  a  fpirit, 

^Vha;  to^M  bfheftfifc  ;hi^ak-'>)tft"hi  'a'iuah 

vtiti-i  Mat;maiiAi5cr  lWh««ier  !r^  thedivxfion 
ipey^keep:  up;  or  w  thefe  .vents, .  or  by  the 
'  imi^^^Aient .  of  die  clergy,  gr  -  by  whateifer 
**  ineah^;  the  S^jiariiaFds'pr^ierv'e'Aeir  conqa^s 
\^jih  very •  littjfe  foijci ;  j^he  IndJans  arfe  eitn 
^atfnpd/  andTtiaktf'a'^'oudcriW:^  pairt  of  Vhiiir 
iiimtia  i  it  is  tfuci'  tjiey^re  intertii^tcd  the  tffe 
^'W  Weapons  w^thcrtj^t  Jjc^ncc ;  '  b^t  liccivce  i» 


.^ciyfeilitia.     qcrtain^it  is,  that,'lirt;!>tK  in'the 
^  ^atti^ 'and^fo^tuigiicfc  VpJopifes,  they 'fihd 
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iUvery  compatible  enough  with  great  licence 
•iafpme  re,0^e^s,  a;id  Wth  with  the  fecurity 
jof  the  maiters.  things  dcfcrving  ou^ '  icon*, 
^deration  j  as  we  do  not  feem  to  excel  iii  the 
•conciliating  arts  of;  goyerninent  in  out  colo- 
nies, nor  to  think  that  any  thing  is  to  he  ciTr 
fedted  by  other  inilniments  than  thofe  of 
r  terror  and  rude  force.  , 
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r^Jbe  Mtei  $f  Peru,  JJ^f^  QufiQ,^and^jftioi 
fcjij  a  defcrhtion  of  tbtntf  fi^ifaq,  its  frade  and 
^^I'deftruSfiq}^,  ,  Tbevicer^ofPeru,    tiisjii'- 


Jidv 
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n/di^ifffif  and  revenwf^^ 

THERE  fire  three  cities  in  P^rti  famoi^s 
for  their  opulence  and  trader  hv^h 
Cufco,  and  Quito.  Lioialjes  in  the  Northern 
psirt  of  Peru,  in  the  latitude  of  12  South, 
and  299  longitude  from  Teneriffe.  iTt  itands 
about  two  leagues  from  the  fea,  upon  a  river 
called  Rimacy  fmall  and  unnavigable.  This 
city  is  the  capital  of  Peru,  and  of  all  South 
America;  it  extei;ids  in^  length  about  two 
miles,  and  in  breadth  about  one  and  a  quar- 
ter j  its  diiiant  appearance,  from  the  multitude 
of  fpiref  a<id  domes,  is  extremely  niaj^ilic ; 
and  y^^YOM  enter  it  you  fee  the  flreet^  laid 
put  wti^  tne  greateft  regularity,  cuttii^g  each 
other  at  equal  diflances  and  right  angles ;  *the 
4  houfes. 
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houfes,   on  account  of  the  equality  of  t]ie". 
clioiate,  are  (lightly  roofed,  as  they  are  buiJtt''^. 
lonir  ihdi  of  light  materials,  to  avoid  the  con-  ^ 
iequences  of  earth^akes,  frequent  and  dread- 1^ 
fui  in  this  country.    But  they  are  elegantly^ 
plaiftered  and  painted  on  the  outfide,  fo  as  to^  [ 
have  all  the  appearance  of  free-ftone.   To  add  l| 
to  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  this  city, 
moft  houfes  have  a  garden,  watered  by  cuts  ( 
drawn  from  the  river  ;  each  man'  conQmands  > 
a  little  running  ftreaih  foi*  his  own  ufe  j  in  a' 
hot  and  dry  country  as  this  is,  no  fmall  miX* 
ter  of  convenience  and  delight.     Here  is  «' 
grand  walk  by  the  river-fide  two  hundred  fa*: 
thorn  long,  confifting  of  five  rows  of  fine 
oranee  trees.    To  this  the  company  reforts  at 
five  m  the  evening  drawn  in  their  coaches 
and  calafhes*.     ISuch  is  the  opulence  of  this' 
city,   that,  exclufive  of  coaches,   there  are, 
kppt  in  it  upwards  of  five  thoufand  of  thefo> 
carriages. 

^*  Lima  has  fifty-four  churches,  taking  in 
the  cathedral,  the  parochial,  and  conventual  % 
thirteen  monafteries  of  men  (befides  fix  col-r 
leges  of  Jefuits,)  one  of  which  contains  feven^  > 
hundred,  and  another  five  hundred  friars  and 
fervants  ^  twelve  punneries,  the  principal  of 


M 


*  The  calaih  refcmblf  s  that  fort  of  coach  which  is  called  a  Via 
t  Vis,  hut  is  drawn  only  by  a  Angle  horie  or  mule,  and  goes  on 
a  Angle  pair  of  wheels ;  yet  foinetimei  by  the  gilding  and  other 
decorations  the  price  of  i(  calafli  amotitats  ^o  a  thoufand  crowns. 

S  1  which 
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wjilcH  b^g  pQftUfs  th^iK.thfeehimdrcd njij^^^^ 
an^  twclTvcf -hofpHi"^*  b^Mfi^  feiui?.dation^  for,; 

X)f,w.hit<?s.  iftx;n^j:le6  than,i<?,poof  i^p4;rtffv 
whole  0f  ^tJ|jff..i0hab|^aa|ff  of  9JI,  cafts  su^rpo^ 
l<Jijjj§  aW  faid  »<*t  t^  ^a11ih<p|r|:i;^,l4p,opo  fouls. 

.  They  tcliji  very  fem^FkaJ^jiis.felt,  that  may 
heJp.u*  t<^  fsmp  ide^  of  |:hg  v^^fle  ^»?.aljh(  of 
this  Qity.  ,.  W^rv  th^ir  vjc^foyf  the  duke,  de 
la  P^lata  ina4e  hi$  public  ejifrry  ^  i:6$2«  they 
caufed  ,f WQ  of  ihe;princi0al  streets  to  be  paved 
with  ingots  of  fiiver,  tha(s  had  paid  the  ^fth 
to,  the  KiBg;  ,€if !  becweeo:  tv^elye  and  fifteen 
inched  longrfoji^fiof  five  ifi  bpeadtb,  ^nd  twf> 
or,  three  iir  thiekpeis  j  the  wfioleof  which 
CQuld  hot  4^ount  tQ  lefs  th^n  ilxte^p  pj:  ie? 
v^ntedn  milliona  fterlingl  '  But  nq|hifi|[;  ^ain 
^ive  a  true  ideft  of  the  vaft  ivfe^lth^  q(  Lima, 
except  th$  churches/  which  t}>emo{^ji|dici^ 
ous  travellers  fpeak  of  with  aflonifliment  1 
zfid  feert  incapable  of  dcfcribli^,  on  account 
of  that  amazing  pi;ofurion  of  gpld>,  iilyer,  and 
pfccious  ftbn.es  with  whicK  ey^ry  thing  (even 
the  wails)  is  in  a  manner  totally  covered. '  The 
tSde  of  this  vaft  wealth  i$  fed  from  fources  as 
copious  j  this  city  being  the  gre?it  magazinefor 
almofl  aU  the  plate  of  Peru,  which  is  corned 
here;  for  the  large  manufactures  and  natural 
products  of  that  kingdom ;  for  thofe  of  Chili  5 
and  for  all  the  luxuries  and  conveniences 
J)rought  from  Europe  and  the  Eafl-Indies. 

4  •  The 
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,:oiTh^  trlde.c^  the  Frciiofe  to  Pern*  dnririg 
^•h«i  General  war  in  Europe  ivhich :  was  catified 
by  tiwr  difputes  about  the  Spaniih  fucceffion, 
-made  this  city  decay  not  a.' little,  by  diffufirtg 
^^e -commerce,  of  which  before  it  T^as.the 
cencer^  amoiiffiir  the  other  towns^  which  lie 
a!oflg  the  coaft^  but,  as  that  privilege  lias  been 
finCe  taken  flway,  Lima  began  to  revive  again, 
^a»d4?dntinued  in  great  fpleodor  ^ntil  the  year 
-ij^Jj  ^hen  a  moft  tremendctus  earthquake, 
which  entirefy  devoured  Callao  the  port  be- 
longing to  hit  laid  three  fourths  of  this  city 
ievbl  witik^thei  ground.  The  dcftrudlian  of 
Caiko  w^  icIie^^Bioift  perfed  and  terrible  that 
caA'  be  conceived  >  no  nlore  thkn  one  of  adl 
the  inhabvta^ts^tffc^ping,  ahd.  he  by  a  pro- 
vidence* the '  ^6^^  fingulkr  and  extraordmary 
imaginable,  This. man  was  on  the  fort  that 
ovedooked  the  harbour,  going  to  flrike  the 
Aag,  when  he  perceived  the  fea  to  cetire  to 
a  confiderable  diftance ;  and  then  fwelling 
mountain  high,  it  returned  with  great  vio- 
lence. The  inhabitants  ran  from  their  houfe^ 
in  4(he  utmoft  terror  and  confufion  ;<  he  heard 
a  cry  of  Mifirere  rife  from  all  parts  of  the 
city  i  and  immediately  all  was  irlent  -,  the  fea 
had  entirely  overwhelmed  this  city,  and  buV 
<ried  it  for  ever  in  its  bofom ;  but  the  fame 
Wave  whidh  deftroyed  this  city,  drove  a  little 
'boat  by  the  place  where  the  man  flood,  into 
^hich  he  threw  himfelf  and  was  favcd.  What 
,ao  S  I  ^  is 
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';  /is  remarkable  too  in  this  affair,  Mr.  Frei^ier, 

'J:  who  was  iii  Peru  in  the  year  17 14,  and  ffom 

|,  whom  I  have  part  of  my  materials,  on  con- 

fiderinjz;  the  fituation  of  this  town  and  the  na-* 

*Lturc  of  the  country,  ventured  to  prophefy  for 

•!'  it  the  deftrudtion,  which  we  have  feen  ac-. 

ucomplifhcd  in  our  days.     Whilft  this  town 

.,fubfi{led,  it  contained  about  3000 inhabitants 

'  ^  of  all  kinds,  had  five  convents,  and  pofleiled 

j,thc  fineft  port  in  aM  Peru.     Here  were  the 

-rich  warenoufes  furniihed  with.all  the  goods 

^  of  Europe,  which  being  landed  by  the  gal- 

*  leons  at  Portonbello,  .were  brought  over  land 

:}  to  Panama,  and  thence  tranfported  hither  by 

ithe  armadilla,'or  fleet,  with  a  convoy  of  three 

-men  of  war  rcfervcd  for  this  purpofe.     To 

-'this  port  arrived  the  annwd  fl^ip  from  Aca- 

pulco  laden,  with  all  the  produ^s  of  the 

Bail ;  form  Chili  it  received  vaft  quantities  of 

^corn,  dried  beef  and  pork,  leather,  tallow, 

plank,  and  feveral  forts  of  woollen  goods, 

particularly   carpets   like  thofp  of  Turkey. 

, ;  jrom  the  Southern  ports  of  Peru  were  brought 

fugars,  wine  and  brandy,  naval  flores,  cacao, 

Vigonia  wool,  and  tobacco.   From  Mexico  it 

.  had  pitph  and  tar,  woods  for  dying,  and  that 

balfam,  which  we  improperly  call  of  Peru, 

iince  it  comes  from  Guatimala.     As  the  port 

pf  Callao  is  fo  excellent,  and  as  it  is  that  by 

which  the  trade  of  Lima  wholly,  and  that  cdf 

^U  I'eru  in  a  great  meafure,  mufl  be  parried 

:'     4  pij, 
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on,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  a  new  cityi$ 
^re;ady  built  there ;  and  tbat  Lima  is  reftored 
:to  its  former  luftre  J  efpecially  as  tjiis  UtteiTiis 

«|he  center  of  fo  vaft  a  trade,  and  the  feat  <)£  Co 

freat  a  government.  For  to  (he  viceroy  of 
eru,  both  Chili  and  Terra  Firma  are  fubjed* 
||iis  fettled  falary  is  40^000  pieces  of  eight 
I  yearly  J  his  perquiiites  are  greati  ^9  often  a? 
Jbe  goes  to  Callao,  he  is  intitled  to  3000  pieces 
f>f  eight  for  that  little  airing;  he  has  10,000 
/or  every  progrefs  into  more  diftant  parts ;  he 
has  the  fole  difpofal  of  above  an  hundred  great 
magiftraciess  and«  inihort,  the  granting  of  all 
triennial  employments  both  civil  and  military 
ihroughout  the  extent  of.  his  ample  jurifdic- 
iion .  It  cannot  therefore  be  doubted  that  his 
perquisites,  even,  bis  lawful  ones  (for  there 
are  many  others,)  at  jeaft  double  the  value  of 
hU  falary.  And  certainly,  whatever  the  king 
of  Spain  may  lofe  by  the  bad  oeconomy  in 
his  affairs,  no  prince  in  the  world  has  fuch 
means  of  rewarding  the  fervices  of  his  fubjedts« 
without  any  ip[ii]ciediate  burden  upon  his  own 
revenues.  ^ 

Cufco,  the  capi^l  of  the  ancient  empire,  is 
^ill  a  very  confiderable  city;  it  is  at  a  good  dif-* 
tance  from  the  fea,  and  iituated  in  the  mpun-r 
tainous  part  of  the  country;  it  has  not  lefs  thati 
forty  thoufand  inhabitants,  three  parts Indianst 
who  are  very  induftrious  and  ingenious.  Tho' 
little  inflrudted  in  the  art,  a  tafle  for  paint-i 
.■'*■-■■■  .         ing 


ikg.  prdvdi)s«  itkl  ibdie  ftrtotmz&cts^  of  the 
Ifldidui^  ^f  C»r(k>  an4  Qaito  have  mt>  witli 
to^kftiie  in  Italy.  An  incredible  quantity ^tif 
fidtntt9  ^iB  p^ilted  here,  aiyd^re  diiperfedill 
Wy  Ttm  ^  Chm.    The3r  h^ve  hcttMker 

thcjrwork  lapgety  m  ka&ier  in  moift  of  thie 
1<«ays  ki  which  it  is  uft^.       • 

Q^uy  UM^wiCtitli  ihhndt^ii  fitiiatisd  ii^ 
the  moll  N^fkherii  pArt  ©f^  Pero ;  it  i^  4  very 
^oniiderdble  pliace,  ^tid  ti^\kl  to  AtyitifFtvu 
for  tht  number  of  inhaliit^tfri  which  w^  b^^ 
iwetn  11%  and  fixty  thoufaiidf  and  k  carjrie6 
atk  a  v€ry  e^tenfive  t^ade  With  Liifttaj 'iA:ma^ 
nivfax^ttire^  of  wool,  0ptfof>^  aod  flair^  whl^ 
itt  Wrougl^  In  th6  c|i:y  aiMi*  Its  diHric^,  an4 
Aipfly  ^e  gf^ter  pai^of  ih^tonfiimption  of 
Ihe  footer  fort  all  ov^  this  fctegdona^  F6w 
mitrit$  are  worked  in  this  dilli4a»  tho'  thought 
Id  abound  in  minerals;  they  receive  plate  in 
fbt^rn  for  their  owii  pianufa^qr^s,  and  fend  it 
to  Carthagena  in  return  for  thofe  of  EvLfoot^^ 
•'  It  is  not^afy  to  calculate  the  number  or  i4i4 
habitants  in  Peru,  bccaufe  we  have  none  of 
thofe  data  which  are  neCelTaiy  to  ground  fuch  a 
calculation.  There  are  feveral  very  large  and 
populous  towns  difpcrfed  through  that  conn* 
try ;  but  in  many  places  it  is  little  better  than 
aBefart;  partly  for  want  of  water,  but  much 
rtlore  generally  through  the  pride  of  one  part 
of  the  people,  the  miferable  fubje^tion  of  th« 

other. 
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other,  and  the  floth  o£  all.  ^  .TS^e  mines  lihT^ 

doubtedly  contribute  largely"^©  depopulate  the* 

coiMi^ryj  bytun!^q|;  the  inhabitants  from  agwr*" 

fl^vittbjre  and  n^nvitachir<ssv  ^plpyinents  ^at 

prolong  fife  and  proviHe.fbr  it,^  to  the  wotkihg^ 

of  metals  extremely  peiliicious  to  health,  and 

which  makea- d]£m  depend  vipon^  others;  for 

tHeir  hece^apy  iu iienance.   The  Aatioi^  wl^ca 

arQ«  poor  in  refp^  of  gold,  and  induflriouft 

from  that  poverty^  havenot.tJie  feaft  reafon  to 

ciiyy  tW  wealth  of  the  Peruvians;  whoi  amid{£ 

41  t|iat  extravagant  glare  that  dazzles  the  eye^ 

live  penurieUfly  ancT  fordidly ;  and  are'  oftcqr^ 

in  cwcnDLC  want  in  a  coontry^  whicb  in  many 

giaqes  Is  ^ne  of;t](ie;moft  feftile_iA  tte  world^, 

Ijn  laSb,.  the  countries  whiph  emptoy  their  mea 

ill  artVapd  in  agrictiltur^,  and  receive  theirrcr 

turn  m  gold  and  iilver,  frofn  the  Countries 

wliic^  abound  in  thofe  metals,  may  be  conii-r. 

dered  as  the  reaf  proprietors  of  the  mines ;  the' 

immediate  poiTc^orSy  on)^  as  their  fte wards 

tp  manage,  or  as  their  ilaves  to  work  them.^; 

wiiilii:  they  are  employed  thelnfelves  at  aa 

eafy  labour,  friendly  to  jjfe,  and  nec^flary  t^ 

mh,^mr-'  ^^n'^msb.  Immi  M^U  . . .,  ^',^ 
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7a5^  temperature  of  the  air  in  Chili,  The  foil. 
Its  fertility,  A  defcriptidn  of  the  principal 
towns.    The  trade  cf  CMH. 

IMmediattly  to  the  Southward  of  Peru  lies 
Chili,  extending  itfelF  in  a  long  narrow 
flip  plong  the  coaft  of  the  South-Sea,  in  the 
South  temoerate  zone.  The  air  here  is  re< 
markably  clear  and  ferene.  Scarce  any  changes 
happen  for  three  parts  of  the  year.  Very 
little  rain  falls  during  that  period,  fiut  the 
benign  dews  every  night,  and  the  many  rivu- 
lets which  the  nei^hbourhpod  of  the  Andes* 
fupplies  them,  fertilize  the  plain  country,  and 
make  it  produce  as  much  corn,  wine,  oil,  and 
fruits,  ks  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
IS  very  fmall,  or  their  indufby,  which  is  but 
moderate,  will  fuffer  them  to  cultivate.  If  it 
were  under  a  more*  favourable  government, 
and  better  peopled,  there  is  hardly  any  part  of 
the  world  which  could  enter  into  competition 
with  this.  For  at  the  fame  time  that  it  enjoys 
t  very  healthful  air,  and  is  wanned  by  an  heat 
no  way  opprcflive,  it  bears  many  of  the  tro- 
pical fruits  that  would  thrive  no  where  elfe 
out  of  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  luxuriant  on  the 
furfacc  with  every  thing  for  profit  and  delight; 
and  beneath  it  is  rich  to  profufion  with  veins 

of 


tif  gold,  filver,  copper,  lead,  ^  qpickfilyer, 
and  iron.  Thofe  of  gold  circ  the  nidft 
wrought ;  and  indeed  there  rs  Tcarce^  rivulet 
in  the  country  !n  which  gold  is  not  fbund  m 
fmaller  or  greater  plenty ;  but  want  of  peop]6, 
which  is  here  more  felt  than  in  the  other  Spi^ 
tiifli  fettlements,  hinders  them  from  working 
all  their  mines,  and,  what  is  worfe,  from  im- 
proving the  furface  of  their  country  to  any 
thine  like  the  degree  of  perfe^on  to  which  It 
might  be  brought.  For  in  this  whole  extent 
of  country,  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  miles 
in  length,  and  from  three  hundred  to  five  ^^iii- 
dred  miles  in  breadth,  it  is  hot  reckoned  they 
have  much  above  twenty  thoufand  whites  nt 
to  bear  Irms,  and  about  three  times  that  num- 
ber of  Indians,  Blacks,  and  Mulattoes.  Yet, 
with  fo  few  hands,  and  thofe  not  the  mofft 
indudrious,  they  export  annually  from  the 
toorts  of  Chili,  to  Calloa,  and  other  parts  of 
Peru,  corn  enough  to  fupport  fixty  tnoufand 
,  men,  for  no  country  in  the  world  is  more 
' '  rrolific  in  grain  of  every  fpecies ;  they  export 
Delides  ereat  quantities  of  wine,  hemp  (which 
is  raifed  in  no  other  part  on  the  South-Seas), 
hides,  tallow,  and  falted  provifions;  to  fay 
nothing  of  the  gold,  and  other  minerals, 
'  which  form  their  principal  wealth .  The  peo- 
^  |)le  are  much  employed  in  pafturage;  and  cat- 
'tie  are  here  in  fuch  plenty,  that  an  ox  fatted 
'^(nay  be  had  for  four  dollars;  a  great  proof  ^f 


4ii^f<li;tilify,f^,ii  country,  wj^iarpvth^rjcjs^o 
ffe^city  pf^mo^«py,    flut  ,^  ibey  h^^e  ;a  jqik- 

f^njd.taHQM^R  tfi<^^cppfti»ntly,^dvPjei;€^t  ig^i^- 

jPiragua. ,.  .OhiiU .has  tut. ^  v^ry  few  b^iVs  if 
,prcy,,^iwi  tfcpfc,  timorous  5  ^tici!^l||icmg[h^p^4?, 
Jiwk6S,,4f^  rpprpipns,  arc  h€rp>a5,numc^q«sis 
ipjpti^^JbwJt  cwntrics,  they  ar^iiound  eotjfjf  jy 

J, ;  j^I'hprc  aJCCjin  Ghili  four  tQwns.of  fomc  potf , 
,^i^her  onihe.fea,  or  near.it  f+SuJago,  wji^sh 
yi^{|he,  capit*)^ -and  contains  abou^  4000  faroi- 
^}(ifi^9  LaGonceptipn,  ,Coquimbo  or  La  ScriE;QIEi, 
_;^vd,6aldivia.    .The  three  firil  of  thcie  tayt^ns 

4UHB  laid  out  Jn  a  manner  exai^yfrefenitbjiil^g 
-,C^  pther,  tli^e  ftrcets  like  ^ofc  pf  lulm^, 

0^t^ing. one  another  fo  as  to  form  fquarefrlike 
'\^hai^ .  of  a  draft .  board.  X4iey ,  ha^ve  all  |;ir- 
f^f^ens  between  the  houfes,  and  running  waters 

4i:^uvn  from  the  neighbouring  ^rivers  to  fi^rti- 
«4i2e  them;  but  the  houie$  are  ip  low  and 
_(|9aeanly  built   (mud  walls,    and  thatch  .in 

fome)  that  they  rather  refemble  jigreeaftle 
^iCPuntry  villages,  than  cities  of  buunef^  a^d 

.gfandcur.    iHowever,  fome  of  the  houies  are 

'  well  furnished,  and  it  is  faid».t^at.in  St.  Jajgo 

^  iherc  are  many,  which  have^e,mcJU3cft  u^;i- 

^^iils  of  th6  kitchen,  of  gold  apdiiWcr.    <K% 

'iJfqr.JBaldivia,  it  is  not  mpre  lemarks^Ic  for 

bemg 
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a  /Tb0  markif»e)|cadei^0u^istonttf!dorjco^ 
fined  to  what  they  carry  ^ifiwt^b/Ikrvk^o^!^ 
:^C>i)Pl^0fM$^^.$J^K4o4rfiainilkMlI    tlheir 

At  pftfi  Cape  iibrio.. ,  J^viU)thfy  mve«ispQ{ideh 
f»MB  iolaii^  eotnUMf^  i¥iih  Xufiwd^Q^  Buf r 
HA^Ayrw*  ^t)d.<tfhfiP:f0t^  o(Pu»gna»  fron 
j«bi<:\i  ilkey  g«titW  htfi^pjef  ^rAg|iliJbci»*rwi8lff9 

and  Idftt^.*.  .    .'b  'iv7    •  .i-><  ;>^  i;  \;7*ii  T.r     i      .■/ 
inoijf.r:  •jfiJ '^■'  Ir.TJval 'i^  n'^ct  -r^i  no  ,1 1.;: 

vd  ti'i'j  :;?ii'-?''  .  .''  .  '  '•)  ■  i  ',-.■  .  )i'.nq  .'.i  fl')ifivf 
^i6f  ^p^iards  nr  ^'fi  province  iutfaw*  TJbt 
fiilidnSfricattit  itAnrr£tarii£hr,  .  Some  free, . it 

'8  inChiIi'tfaey;are'wcakiDiiiitni  ]ia¥tt« 

kcge  body  of  independent  Indians,  ill^ 

ted  to  them  lu.  their  bordon;^  as  the 

a  I  Dutch 


'^^^ 


ft^2b    Aft  i^SfStv-ifi  of  tUEiitdrnj^n 

Dutch  once  attempted  4jn  eftsiblidimeiit  here; 

'  andas  otkerpebl^le  h&^fti^vi(hedjpii^dl4^^ 

the  ifame  nature  I  they'i^e^ietreniely  ettWtidiis 

lind  WatchHil^  on  the  cekft^  ttnd  thecOtiritry  is 

;   imtxfttdiflitdlylii^air^i  upon  e^eiy  alaritii,  which 

is  given  idmafty  diib^  appissy^^  off  the  toaft 

that  is  not  Sj^niih  buitt:;  ytti  notwithftand- 

J  ing  !ali  tl^ir  Caution,  >th«ir  fecuiity  is  ^(ithei- 

'    -owing  td^thie^fyftem  of  £tirOp^»  of  which  it 

'  Is  a  part  to  keep  the  Sparii(h  poffetnons-in  the 

'hand  tf£'  the  preient  piioprietorft,  <  and; to  the 

idifficultand  dangerouftp4fagje  of  the  freights 

of  Magellan  or  CapeHorne,  for  any  £uro|)iean 

turmament  «f  ^brcey-  Ihftii  ^ithtr  to  their  4lwn 

'^  'ftrenj^th of'^vi^anee.-  ''-*  -'^'^  ^        '-'^  ^--^^ 

i '  The  Indian  inhabitants  of  Chili  are  a  brave 

'  4indwarl^ep^dple,  who^efended  their  Hber- 

'  -ties' vigorottdy,  made  ifeveral  fuccefsful  infur- 

>  -regions; '  Jdlled  Peter  Baldivia  the  con<|aeror 

«ff  the  CO\m%i^,  and  maintained  a  war  againft 

xtfae.  wholit'Spanid)  power  inf  that  part  of  the 

world  for  feveral  years  $  which  was  only  ter-> 

minated,  on  the  part  of  feveral  of  the  nations 

near  the  moun^ins,  by  an  honourable  peace, 

which  is  preierved  to  this  day.     None  can  be 

more  jealouHjr  watchful  than  this  pepple  Of 

their  freedom.     They  traffic  indeed  with4he 

Spaniards,  but  with  fo  much  caution,  and  un- 

.der  limitations  fo  ftri^,  that  th^y  can  ft^ke 

very  little  advantage  of  this  communic^lioi;. 

iA%  for  thoie  who  are  obliged  to  fubniit;  itls 

**,.     .  to 
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ib  a  ydldr  ifdtKibghear^  h^avy  as  that  which 
ioppr^ffcs  the  i  Jjcbple  who  inhabit  the  other 
^panilh  provinces  5  partly  from  the  better 
ttrms  i;Wiiicli  ^vt^e  precttr^j  and  partly  from 
Irhe'fear  <jf «  hation,  V^hto  they  have  expe- 
rienced to  be  brave,  ajid  know>tb»be  furroiind- 
ed  with  many,  who  are  of  the  fame  blood, 
and  have  defehdcd  theirxfceedom  with  better. 
fiiccefs*  A  good  example,  even  in  the  un- 
Ibhuqiate,  hbW'^mueh  a  brave  defence  of  li- 
"berty  th^  trohtribute  •  to  procure,'  if  nothing 
felfe,  yet  a  more  tolerable  ftrVitude.  Theln- 
diaos  of  this  country  have  more  refemblance 
IW'i^hofe-ofNortTiAtnerica, 'though -m^reliu- 
Inatie-atxd'  civiKzed  in  their  inaihncifs,'  than  to 
^t  Perjiviiirts^ahd  Mexieah«.  ^Her^  thdy  have 
iifs'fxiipcfrftitiiJh^naiurallyj^ndjjfiM*  from  having 
•ihit  exciffive  Veneration  Which  thofe  iiations 
itad  for  their' kings,  theyiiayefho  kings  kt  ill, 
^hd  very  Kttle^fbr m  6f  gfavefnment  j  each  fa- 
•trjily  beiWg^ibyerei'gn  ^V'ithin  itfelf,  and  inde- 
*^tndent.  *  :Thi54nlfin^fe  which  concerns  them 
all,  is  tranfa^ted  in  the  affemblies  of  all  j  and 
the  jilurality  of  voices  decides.  They  are  much 
given  to  iiquor;  and  they  pradkife  polygamy, 
whidh  in  America  is  ntjt  Corhmon.  How- 
'cver,  thC^panifti  miffionaries  have  now-made 
ja  confidcdpl6  progrefs  amongft  thefe  free  na- 
tions ;  they  have  a  college  for  the  education  df 
the  Indian  youth;  and  their  influence  is  agreat 
means  of  prcfcrvingpcace  between  the  Sjjanifli 
-''Vol.  I.  T  .;       fettle- 
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iettlementc  and  the  free  Indians  on  their  bor* 
ders,  which)  without  their  aflifta^ce,  would 
be  difficult.     For^  though  they  liflen  to  the 
Spani(h  priefts,  they  preferve  a  very  juft  terror  - 
of  falling  under  their  government,  and  no^i 
imall  hatred  to  the  people.  ,,,    r  feti^rtof^ 

CHAP.    XIVi.^h^?sv^rfiHfii0r- 

-m^m  m       ■>'■  CiO^'-j^  '  ^^m^it' 

Tm  chmate  of  P<irdgu(ry,    Ms, rivers,,    Tbf 

province  of  La  Plata,    The  town  of  Buenoff 

-iM-^yres,  .  Its  trade ^^i^^,^»^^^i^^:^^    ^W^ 
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TH  jE  country  of  PAraguay,  or  La.P^(^ 
{hilts  up  the  Eaftern  iidie  q^  at  confidc^r 
'able  part  of  Chili  and  Peru  \  whence  es^tend*- 
ing  over  a  tra^  of  country,  above;a  th9U^^ 
tnil^s.  broad,  it  bounds  Brazil  upon,  the  Weft, 
and  upon  the  Soujdi,  butts  upon  the.  Atlap tip 
ocean  $  being  Efteen  hundred  miles  at  leaft  ,p 
.length,  from  the  mouth  9f  the  grea(  r^yer  f^i^>tfi 
to  its  Northern  boundary  the  country  of  thp 
.Amazons.  This  v^  territory  is  far  from  be- 
ting whollyfubduedorplantedby  the^paniards. 
There  are  many  parts  in  a  great  degree  un- 
known to  them^  Or  to  any  other  people  of  Eu- 
rope, in  fuch  a  vaft  country,  and  lying  in 
climates  fo  different,  for  it  lies  on  the  Nor- 
thern frontier  under  the  equinodial  line,  and 
on  the  South  advances  to  the  thirty-feventli 
degree  of  latitude,  far  into  the  Soi^^H  temper- 

,  ate 


itt  zone,  we  miifl:  expert  to  meet  great  di*f. 
vcrfity  of  foil  and  product.     However,  in  ge-^; 
neral,  this  great  country  is  fertile;  the  paflures 
particularly  are  fp  rich  that  they  are  covered^ 
with   innumerable   herds    of   black   cattle, 
horfes,  and  mules;  in  which  hardly  any  body 
thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  claim  a  property.  ^ 
Any  perfon  takes  and  breaks  them  according' 
to  his  occafions* 

'  This  country,  befides  an  infinite  number  of 
fmaller  rivers,  is  watered  by  three  principal 
ones,  which  unite  near  the  fea,  to  form  the 
famous  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  firft  is  Paraguay, 
from  whence  the  country  is  denominated;  this 
forms  the  main  channel.  It  has  its  origin  from 
a  great  lake  in  the  center  of  South  America, 
called  the  lake  of  Xarayes,  and  runs  in  a 
coiirfe  nearly  North  and  South.  Parana,  which 
rifes  ahiongfl  the  mountains  on  the  frontiers 
of  Brazil,  runs  a  doping  courfe  to  the  South- 
Weft,  until  it  joins  the  Paraguay,  at  a  great  - 
diftance  from  the  ocean,  about  the  twenty- 
feventh  degree  of  South  latitude.  Uraguay 
rifes  likewife  upon  the  fame  fide,  and  runs  al- 
moil  an  equal  courfe  before  it  meets  thofe 
united  rivers  at  no  great  didance  from  the 
ocean,  with  which  it  mixes  along  with  them. 
The  principal  province  which  concerns  us, 
in  this  vaft  trad^,  is  that  which  is  called  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  above-men-' 
tioned  rivers.   This  province,  with  all  the  ad- 

wm.(i.?;it  T  a  jacent 
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ja9<;nt  parts,  is  one  continued  level,  tnteriupte^ 
h/  npf  the  le^  hiU  for  fevecal  hundreds:  oi 
x^iles  every,  way;  extremely  fertile  in  moili 
^ings;  l^ut^  contrary  to  thogeners^tnatui!ex)f 
America^  4eAitute  of  woods;  d)is  want  tbeji 
endeavour  to  fupply  by  pl^iitations;  of.  every; 
i^ind  of  fruit  trees ;  all  whic^\  thrive  here  ill 
aidmiration .  The  air  is  remarkably,  fwept  and 
ierene,  and  the  waters  of  the  great  civer  are 
equally  pure,  ^d  wholefome  $  they  annually 
overfiow  their  banks ;.  and^  on  their  recefs, 
leave  themenricbed  With  afHrne^  which  pro^ 
duces  the  greateft  plenty  of  whatever  is  com^. 
i^iitted  to  it^  vjj. 

^-  ,  Tbe  principal  town  is  BtKtKMrAyres,  on  the 
South-fide  of  the  river ;  it  was  fo  called  upon 
account  of  the  excellence  of  the  air.  This^ 
tpwn  is  the  only  place  of  traffic  to  the  Souths 
ward  of  Brazil;  yet  its  trade^  confidering  the^ 
rich  and  extensive  country  to  v^hich  it  is  ths^ 
avenue,  is  vpry  coniiderable.  No  regular,  fleet 
comes  here,  as  to  the  other  parts  of  Spanish 
America  j  two,  or  at  moft  three,  regifter  (hips 

■>,  make  the  whole  of  their  regular  intercourfe 
with  Europei  Their  returns  are  very  valuable, 
coniifting  chiefly  of  gold^  filver,  fugar,  andi 

'  hides.  I  cannot  learn  that  they  have  opened' 
any  confiderahle  mines  in  this  province ;  but  it 
is  probable  there  are  rich  ones  in  the  provinces 
which  lie  to  the  Eaftward  of  the  Andes  j  be- 
iides,  it  is  certain  that  a  good  deal  of  gold  is 
.....     4  .^    *  returned 
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returned  from  Chili,  for  the  mules,  cattle,  and 
iea,  which  are  fent  thither;  ajtd  that  filver  froni 
the  province  of  Los  Charcas  in  Peru  is  fent 
^^Yi  the  fame  account^  for  the  moft  part  l^ 
Uhd^ca^riage.  There  |s  befides  a  tolprable 
V^ater-earriage ;  for  a  Urge  river,  called  Pilco- 
mayo,  rifes  not  far  from  the  mi^es  of  Potofi, 
which,  winding  amongft  the  openings  of  the 
:  Cordillera,  difcharges  itfelf  ^t  liUl  info  the  Pa« 
raguay  i  and  this  river  is  navigable  to  the  very 
fource,  allowing  for  the  interruption  pf  fom« 
falls,  which  js  thfc  cafe  of  the  river  of  Platjt 
itfelf.  By  this  way  it  is,  I  judge,  that  a  great 
quantity  of  filver  comes  to  Buenos- Ayres, 
Indeed  it  is  in  great  plenty  in  that  province  f 
ftnd  thofe  who  h&ve  now  and  then  carried  op 
a  contraband  trade  to  this  country,  have  foun4 
V  it  far  more  advantageous  than  any  other  whatr 
,  foever*  The  benefit  of  this  contraband  i$ 
i)ow  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Portiiguefej 
who  keep  magazine;  for  ttiat  pqrpofe  in  th^ 
j^jacent  parts  of  Qra^il. 
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CHAP.      XV. 


Ti^^  territory  ofthejefuits  in  Paraguay,   Their 
■'  manner  rf  fettling  and  governing  it,     The 
obedience  of  the  people.  Some  reflexions  on  the 
.    late  tranfaSlions  there, 

-  1"  ■  ■      .  ■  -    '    •        •         "    ^ 

THE  trade  of  Paraguay,  and  the  manners 
of  the  people,  are  fo  much  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the  Spanifh  colonics 
in  South  America,  that  nothing  further  can  be 
faid  on  thofe  articles  ;  but  it  would  be  inex- 
cufable  to  quit  the  country  without  faying 
fomething  of  |that  extraordinary  fpecies  of 
commonwealth  which  the  jefuits  have  erected 
in  the  mterior  parts. 

About  the  middle  of  the  laft  century  thofe 

fathers  rcprefented  to  the  c6urt  of  Madrid, 

that  their  want  of  fuccefs  in  their  miflions 

\  was  owing  to  the  Icandal  which  the  immorality 

of  the  Spaniards  never  fail  to  give,  and  to 

the  hatred  which   their   infoleht   behaviour 

"Caufed  in  the  Indians  vv^hcrever  they  came. 

They  infinqated,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  that 

impediment,  the  empire  of  the  gofpel  might, 

by  their  labours,  have  been  extended  into  the 

moft  unknown  parts  of  America;  and  that  all 

thofe  countries  might  be  fubdued  to  his  caT 

.  tholic  majefty's  obedience,  without  expence 

gnd  without  force.     This  rernonftrance  wa§ 

liftened 
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Hftened  to  with  attention ;  the  fphere  of  their 
labours  was  marked  out;  an  uncontrouled 
liberty  was  given  to  the  jefuits  within  thefe 
limits ;  and  the  governors  of  the  adjaeent 
provinces  had  orders  not  to  interfere,  nor 
to  fuffer  any  Spaniard  to  enter  into  this  pale, 
without  licence  from  the  fathers.  They,  on 
their  part,  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  capitation 
tax  in  proportion  to  their  flock  5  and  to  fend 
a  certain  number  to  the  king's  works  when** 
ever  they  (houldbe  demanded,  and  the  mif-- 
fions  (hould  become  populous  enough  to  fup-^ 
ply  them. 

On  thefe  terms,  the  jefuits  entered. upon  the 
icene  of  action,  and  opened  their  fpiritual 
campaign..*  They  began  by  gathering  toge-^ 
ther  about  fifty  wandering  families,  whom 
they  perfuaded  to  fettle;  and  they  united 
them  into  a  little  townfhip.  This  was  the 
flight  foundation  upon  which  they  have  built 
9.  fuperftrudture,  which  has  amazed  the  world, 
and  added  fo  much  power,  at  the  fame  time 
thatithasbroughtonfomuchenvyandjealoufyi 
to  their  fociety.  For  when. they  had  made 
this  beginning,  they  laboured  with  fuch  inde-!* 
fatigable  pains,  and  with  fuch  mafterly  policy, 
that,  by  degrees,  they  mollified  the  minds  of'* 
the  mofl  favage  nations ;  fixed  the  mofl  ram- 
bling;  and  fubdued  the  moft  averfe  to  govern- 
ment. They  prevailed  upon  thoufands  of  va- 
rious difperfed  tribes  of  people  to  embrace 
;,c;u,^?„ii  T  4  /    their 
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their  reixgioi?,  api^  .  Aibmit  to  their  goii^rti^ 
mei;t ;  and  when  they  had  fubtnittcd,  thfi 
jefui  left  nothing  undone,  that  could  coil'; 
duce  to  their  remaining  in  this  fubjedion,  o|l 
that  (foul '  tend  to  increafe  their  number  tptho 
degree  reqiiihtc  foe  a  well-ordered  and  pottpQl 
fociety ;  and  their  labours  were  attended  y^ith 

iiicGeis.   ;  :_       '■^^. :         /.f 

ow^  It  is  faid,  that,  &om  fuch  uiconiiderate  he^ 
glnnings,  feyeral  vears  ago^  their  fubjedls  a? 
mounted  to  three  hundre4  thoufand  families. 
They  lived  in  to>»fnsj  they  were  regularly 
clad  ',  they  laboured  in  agriculture  5  they  exw 
ercifed  manufadturea.  Some  even  afpired:  to 
the  eleg?int  arts.  They  were  ipAru<Sted  in  the 
military  with  the  moft  exa6t  difciplipe ;  and 
could  raife  fixty  thoufand  mei|  well  armed.. 
To  effed  thefe  purpoics,  from  time  to  tim^» 
they  brought  over  from  Europe  A:vtTal  hann 
diGraftfmen,  muficians,,  and  painters.  Thefe^ 
I  am  told>  were  principally  |rpm  Germany; 
and, Italy.  t% '.•»«^vf,»Vf  f|,^f*«f?  ..;■{>* 

We  are  far  from  being  able  to  trace,  with 
tjje  exa<9:nefs  they  deferve,  all  the  fteps  which, 
were  taken  in  the  accomplifhment  of  fo  ex-f 
traordinary  a  conqueft  over  the  bodies  and 
fiiinds  of  fo  many  people,  without  arms  or 
violence,  and  differently  from  the  methods;  ©iff 
ajl  other  conquefts  -,  not  by  cutting  off  a  larg© 
art  of  the  inhabitants  to  fecure  the  reft,  but- 
f  multiplying  their  people,  whilft  they  ex- 
'  •     '  ••     ■:  tended 


e 
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Ik^i-  thoir  Ufmtoiyt;  Their  ow^i  accounts 
fhve  not  very  ample,  ami  they  are  partial  ta 
tiii3iT>r«l ves  wi>thput  d^uht^  What  feme  others 
h»ve!  writteB,iS'With>  a  gjlaring  prejudice  againfl 
thect^.  The  particulars  which  feeing  heft  a* 
greed  upofi  by  both^  iides  ate  the  onl)r  ones  to 
)>e  mentioned, 

Iti  is  agfrje  ikcn,  that  in  each  niiffion  or 
diftrid  (the  co'.mfry  in  divided  into  fbrty-feyei): 
difrr^d.y)  a  jefuif  /prefides  in  chief.  But  ma-^ 
gitetes  ;4re  fettled  in  every  town,  answerable 
to  laoite  iu'  the  Spaniih  cities;  theKe  are  air 
w^ys  Ifidians,  eleped  by  the  people,  and  apr 
proved  by  the  prefiding  jefuit :  on  folemn  oc- 
:caii0ns  they  appear  in  rich  robes  of  ceremony^ 
attend^  with  a  fuitable  retinue,  and  every» 
tbing  which  may  make  for  the  dignity  o£ 
their  government.  The  people,  which  comr 
poie  this  commonwealth,  are  compofed  chieflys 
of  two  nations  or  tribes,  one  called  Garanies,^ 
the  pther  Chiquitos.  The  latter  are  atftive^ 
livejly  and  ingenious,  therefore  their  ceconomy' 
is  more  left  to  th^mfelves;  and  they  have  fome<K 
thing  of  property,  but  there  is  fomething  too* 
in  common.  AmongiS:  the  Garanies  there  i)i 
no  property;  everything  is  done  jinder  the  p^br 
lie  eye,  and  for  the  public  ;  for  otherwife  thj^ 
people,  na|ura]Jy  lazy  and  flupid  to  the  laft 
degree,  would  be  in  perpetual  want. ,  Eacl^ 
man's  labour  is  allotted  him  in  proportion  tif 
^Is  flfength,  or  to  )iis  ^ill  in  the  profefiioq^ 
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which  he  cxcrcifes.  The  product  is  brought* 
faithfully  into  the  public  magazines  j '  from 
whence  he  is  again  fupplied  with  all  things 
which  the  managers  judge  to  be  expedient 
for  the  fuftenance^  of  himfelf  or  his  family. 
All  nece0aries  are  diilributed  regularly  twice  a 
week;  and  the  magazines  always  contain  fuch 
A  ftock  of  proviiions  and  goods  of  every  kind, 
as  to  anfwcr  not  only  the  ordinary  exigencies, 
but  to  provide  againft  a  time  of  fcarcity,  or 
for  thofe  whom  accidents,  age,  or  infirmities, 
have  difqualified  for  labour.  Thus  want  is 
never  known  amohgft  them ;  their  villages  are 
cleanly  and  decent,  greatly  exceeding  thofe  of 
the  Spaniards  in  their  neighbourhood.  Their 
churches  are  particularly  grand,  and  richly  a- 
dorned ;  and  fervice  is  in  them  performed 
with  all  the  folemnity  and  magnificence  of 
cathedrals ;  nor  are  good  voices  and  inflru* 
Bients  wanting. 

They  provide  early  for  the  marriage  of  their 
young  people,  as  vyrcll  to  prevent  dilorders,  as 
to  multiply  their  fubjeds.  Here,  as  interefl 
can  be  no  motive  tp  the  union,  there  are  few 
difficulti'^s  attending  it.  The  young  man  ap- 
plies to  the  governing  jefuit,  informs  him  of 
his  defire  of  marriage,  and  names  the  party  : 
me  is  confulted,  and  if  there  is  no  objedtion 
upon  her  part,  they  are  immediately  married. 
They  arc  fupplied  with  all  nccefTaries  for  their 
sftablifhment  from  the  public  Itorcs,  and  they 

havq 
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have  at  the  fam^  time  their  tafk  allotted  them» 
by  which  they  are  to  make  amends  for  what 
jthey  have  received^  and  to  provide  for  others 
in  their  turn.  a 

The  Indian  magiflrate  is  obliged  continually 
to  watch  over  the  minuteil  adions  of  his  peof 
pie,  and  to  give  the  jefuit  an  exa^  account  of 
the  ftate  of  his  diftridt,  and  the  merit  and  de-f 
merit  of  the  people  which  it  contains.  They 
are  rewarded  or  puniihed  according  to  this  re'r 
port.  The  punifbment  for  fmaller  crimes  is 
py  impnfonment>  fpr  greater  by  whipping, 
from  which  it  is  faid  not  even  the  principal 
magiftrates  are  exempted.  Capital  punifhr 
ments  they  do  not  infliA,  as  indeed  crimes 
deferving  fuch  punishments  are  rarely  com- 
mitted amongfl  them.  The  correction  is  re- 
ceived by  all,  not  only  with  patience,  but 
acknowledgment.  The  rewards  are  feldom 
more  than  bpnedi<^ions,  and  fome  flight 
marks  of  the  jefuits  favour,  which  make  thofe 
pen  entirely  happy^ 

Nothing  can  equal  the  obedience  of  the 
people  of  thefe  piiflions,  except  their  contcntr 
fnent  und,er  ^t.  Far  from  murmuring,  that 
they  fiave  onjy  nccpifaries  of  life,  by  a  labour 
which  might  in  fpme  degree  procure  them  the 
convenicncies  of  \t,  they  think  themfclves  a 
diflinguilhed  and  favoured  people  in  wanting 
themj  and  they  believe  their  obedience  a  duty, 
jfhat  not  only  fecufes  (heir  order  and  repofe  in 
I  this 
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fhit'  world,  but!  thi^  vety  beft  m«^tts  of  infu*, 
ring  tb^ir  htppinefi^  in  th«  next.  This  is  care*, 
folly  incukafedi  and  indeed^  bfeiides  their 
attention  to  the  government,  thojefuits  are;  ih^ 
idbfatigabkr  in  tSieir  inih'ttaioniin  the  doc- 
trtnct  of  rdigipn,  the  regalarity  of  life,  and 
tlio  cpntempt  of  this  ^orld ,  And  by  What  I 
lean  ^d,  the  Indians  unde^  their  jurifdidtion 
%it.  an  innoeent  people^  dvi)$2^d  without  bt'- 
ior  eorrwjted,^  ^tw^  *«*  *-     •    .>f  jn^i 

•M  Th«  jefiiiits  who  gov«m  th^tti,  are  fatd  ih 
be  extremely  ftrift  in  preierving  their  privilege 
lA  keeping  all  ftraiig«rsi  froip  amon^  thetn. 
If  any  fuch  ihonld^  by  accident  or  in  his  jdur'- 
ficy,  arrive  in  fhe  coiintry  of  the  n^Jffions,  he 
is  imtnediately  CAF'Jed  to  the  preibytery,'  wher6 
he  is  treated  for  a  day,  or  two  ai  mo^*  vHth 
great  hofpitality^  but  regarded  with  no  lefb 
circumfpedtion.  The  curiefitieid  s^^  the  p^ace 
ace  (hewed  him  in  company  with  the  jefuit, 
and  he  can  have  no  private  conversation  with 
any  of  the  natives.  In  a  reafonable  time,  he  is 
civilly  difmiiled,  with  a  guard  to  condudt  him 
to  the  next  jdiftri^y  without  cxpence,  where 
he  is  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  until  he  is 
out  of  the  country  of  the  miilions.  Cautions 
altogether  as  itri£^,  and  in  the  fame  fpirit,  are 
pbTerved,  when  the  natives  are  obliged  to  go 
out  of  their  own  territory  to  lerve  in  the  king's 
work?,  or  whew  any  part  of  their  troops  are 
called  out  i<it  his  feryice.  They  fhun  all  man- 
^-iw.  .    I  per 
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her  of  convcrfetton  trith  ftrimgcri,  tipon  wKoiii 
they  look  with  a  fort  of  hofror ;  and  fo  return, 
UMRfermed  and  untainted,  inta  their  bwn 
cemntry  as  they  left  it. 

I  am  (infiWci  that  mariy^  have  repnrffented 
^le  cpnduA  of  the  jefuits  in  this  ntiilion  in  a 
Very  bad  light ;  but  their  teftciltons  appear  to 
me  not  at  all  fupported  by.  the  fads  crpon 
which  they  buHd  them.     To  judge  perftftly 
of  the  fervice  they  have  done  their  people, 
we  muft  nt>t  consider  them  in  a  parallel  with 
the-floiirifhing  nations  of  Europe,  but  as  Ccfm-^ 
pared  witlv  meir  nei^boursr,  the  favages"  oi 
South  America;  or  with  the  fhte  of  thofe  Iit- 
dian«  who  n-oan  under  the  Spanish  v&ktB. 
€on(idering  it  in  this,  which  is  the  truer  n|^t, 
it  will  appear,  that  human  fociety  is  infinitifly 
obliged  to  them  for  adding  to  it  three  hundred^ 
thoufand  fimiilies  in  a  well-regulated  com- 
munity, in  the  room  of  a  few  vagabond  un- 
taught futvages.     And  indeed;  it  can  ibarte  be- 
conceived^  that  the  government  has  not  Tome' 
extraordinary  perfedfion,  which  has  a  princi- 
ple of  increafe  within  it,  which  draws  others 
to  unite  themfclves  to  the  old  ftock,   and' 
ihoots  out  itfelf  a  luxuriance  of  new  branches^ 
Neither  can  we,    by  any   means,    blame   ^ 
fyflem  which  produces  fuch  falotary  cfFcftsi* 
and  which  has  found  that  difhcult,  but  happy 
way,  that  grand  defideratum  in  politics,  of 
uniting  a  perfeA  fubjedlion  to  an  entire  con'*-- 

*i'  ■  tent 
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tent^and  fatisfadtioa  of  the  people.  Matters^ 
which,  it  were  to,  be  wiihed,  were  iludled 
with  more  attention  by  us,  who  content  our- 
felves  with  railing  at  the  diligence  of  an  gdr^ 
vecfary,  which  :  we  fliould  rather  praife  and 
imitate;juid  w^,  in  ouraiFa^rs,  feldom  think 
of  ufing  any  other  inftrumefits  than;  force  or 
mongy,  j      •   _         ^        ,.j.  .  ;       ^  ^^^x 

This  commonwealth  is ;  now  become '  a^ 
fubjedb  of  much  cpnverfatipni  upon  account 
of  the  ceffion  which  has  lately  been  made  of 
part  of  that  territory  to  the  crown  of  Portu- 
gal. It  is  well  known,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  feven  of  the  miifions  refufed  to  comply 
with  this  diviiion,  or  to  fuffer  themfelves  to 
be  transferred  from  one  hand  to  another,  like 
cattle,  without  their  own  confent  *.  We  are 
informed  by  the  authority  of  the  Gazette, 
that  the  Indians  a^ually  took  up  arms;  but, 
not;withftanding  the  exadtnefs  of  their  difci- 
pline,  they  were  eafily,  and  with  a  confi- 
derable  flaughter,  defeated  by  the  European 
troops,  who  were  fent  to  quell  them.  It 
feems  to  have  been  ill-judged  in  this  people, 
who  had  never  feen  any  real  fervice,  nor  were 
headed  by  officers  who  had  feen  any,  without 
wh^ch  the  bed  difcipline  is  but  a  fort  of 
play,  to  have  hazarded  a  battle  with  troops 

•  The  jefuits  have  been  entirely  difgraced  at  the  court  of 
Portugal,  for  the  (hare  they  are  laid  to  have  had  in  this  re- 
fiftance.     ,   ,  ,.    ,„  .  .   ,.„. 

from 
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from  Europe.  TheySaught  rather  to  have  firft 
habituated  themfelv^sito  adtion  by  attacking 
fmail  parties,  by  cutting  off  convoys,  by  little 
furprizes,  until,  by  ufe  and  fuccefs  in  fmaller 
matters,  they  were  entitled  to  hazard  the  fum 
of  their  affairs  it  the  open  field. .  Howev|sr» 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  this  oppofition  will 
rouze  the  indolence  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
make  them  take  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try out  of  the  hands  it  is  in  at  prefent.  If 
they  do,  it  is  not  difficult  to  forefee,  that  the 
fame  depopulation,  the  fame  diflrefs,  and  the 
fame  difcontent,  which  diflinguiijb  the  In- 
dians in  the  refl  of  the  Spanifh  provinces* 
will  be  foon  equally  vifible  in  this.  It  will 
not  be  difficult  for  them  to  effedt  the  redudbion 
of  this  country  j  for  the  jefuits  have  too  large 
and  valuable  an  interefl  in  Old  Spain,  as  well 
as  in  the  new  world,  to  difpute  it  with 
the  court,  whenever  they  (hall  demanded  in 
good  earneft  to  have  this  country  furrendered ; 
if  it  be  true,  that  the  jefuits  have  really  fuch 
influence  on  the  inhabitants  as  is  attribute4 
to  them.  .      ;^Jj     ^       >i^ 

It  was  not  originally  fuch  bad  policy,  as  it 
may  feem,  to  have  intrufled  the  jeluits  with  fo 
great  a  power  j  fincc  a  little  time  will  (hew, 
that  they  have  given  them  a  territory  un- 
known, unpeopled,  and  uncultivated,  which 
they  have  the  certain  means  of  rcpo(rc(fing 
when  they  pleafc,  fubdued,  peopled,  andcul- 
:.Jwv.  tivatcd 
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tiv.ited.  As  to  its  wealth,  it  is  hard  tcjf  fey 
any  thiTig  certain  ;  the  jefaits  deny  it.  Antl 
truly,  ^  they  a6ted  with  a  pferfedt  policy,'  they 
Would  never  ^rave  fufFered  -any  mities  df  g6M 
6t  filver  to  he  opehed  in  that  cbti^try.'  'Of 
this  matter  Ihave  no  information  upon  w'hi^b 
I  can  ' 
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TirM  PMa.  //>  '  mM  oM  pt(fduee:  fie 
cities  (^.Panama,  Cartiagefia,  dnd  Porto* 
hello,  ^ne  galleons,  fbeijleofCttba.  Tb^ 
MavanHa,  Hijpanidld.  Porto  Rico,  :R^* 
JleStions  on  the  policy  ofSpdin  with  regard  to 
the  Colonies, 
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^Tp^E  Spaniards  have  not  made  ariy  fet- 
M  elements  in  the  dther  divJfiohs  of  South- 
.l^crica,  ^hich  they  daim  to  the  Southward 
of  Brienos-Ayres,  nor  to  the  Northward,  ex- 
cept in  Terra  Firma,  of  Whicih  we  fhall  fay 
fomethirig.  The  country  of  the  Amazons, 
though  prodigioufly  large,  wonderfully  fer- 
tile, and  watered  by  fo  nbble  a  river,  is  al- 
moft  entirely  neglected.  The  river  of  Ama- 
zons, called  alfo  Maranon  and  Orellana, 
which  waters  and  gives  its  name  to  this  coun- 
try, arifmg  from  the  union  of  feveral*  ftreams 
that  fall  from  the  Cordillera,  runs  a  courfe  of 
no  lefs  than  i  loo  leagues ;   it  flows  for  the 

greater 
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greater  part  through  a  level  country  covered 
with  the  faireft  and  loftieft  forefts  in  the  world, 
in  which  it  forms  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  delightful  iilands ;  and  receiving  on  bbtli 
fides  the  copious  tribute  of  feveral  rivers  almpfl: 
equal  to  itfelf  in  greatnefs,  increafing  in 
breadth  to  a  fort  of  fea,  and  to  a  depth  which 
in  fome  parts  has  been  in  vain  fearched  with  a 
line  of  upwards  an  hundred  fathoms,  it  riifhes 
at  length  into  the  Atlantic  pQean  by  tw;o 
mouths  of  an  aftonifliing  widenefs,  the  prin- 
cipal being  45  leagues  broad,  the  fmaller  not 
lefs  than  twelve.  The  country  on  this  fine 
river  has  no  other  inhabitants  than  Indians, 
fome  favage,  fome  united  under  Spanifh  and 
Portuguefe  miffionaries.  \ 

The  country  of  Patagonia  is  likewife  of  a 
vaf):  ilretch  to  the  Southward  of  Buenos- 
Ayres,  all  in  the  temperate  iorie,  and  extend- 
ed all  along  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  is  a  plain 
country  without  trees  ;  but  this  is  the  cafe  of 
the  delightful  and  fertile  country  of  Buenos- 
Ayres.  It  is  faid  likewife  to  be  barren  and 
defert ;  but,  what  is  certain,  it  is  unfettled  by 
any  European  nation,  and  little  known,  tho* 
it  lies  open  for  any  power  that  can  avail  itfelf 
of  a  favourable  opportunity  to  eftablifh  a  co- 
lony there. 

The  laft  province,  according  to  the  order  I 
have  obferved,  though  not  of  the  lead:  confe- 
quence  in  the  Spanifh  American  dominions,  is 

Vol.  I.  U    '  "■  '  "  '         Terra 
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"Terra  Firmaj  a  vafl  country,  above  2000  miles 
in  length,  and  500  broad.  Bordering  onMexi- 
;co,  Peru,  and  Amazonia,  it  ftretches  all 
along  the  North  fea,  from  the  Pacific  ocean  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Amazons  upon  the 
^Atlantic.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  large  pro- 
vinces. They  all  contain  a  vaft  deal  of  high 
an4  mountainous  country,  particularly  the 
province  of  St.  Martha,  where  there  are  faid 
to  be  hills  furpaffing  TenerifFe  itfelf  in  height. 
Thefe  hills  communicate  with  the  Andes. 
The  valleys  are  deep  and  narrow,  and  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year  flooded ;  but  though 
Terra  Firma  is,  on  the  coaft,  the  moft  un- 
pleafant  and  moft  unhealthful  country  in  the 
torrid  zone,  the  plain  grounds  are  extremely 
fertile  j  produce  corn  enough,  when  culti- 
vated ;  all  kinds  of  the  tropical  fruits ;  rich 
drugs ';  cacao,  vanilla,  indigo,  piemento,  gua- 
iacum,  farfaparilla,  and  balfamof  Peru.  No 
country  abounds  more  in  rich  and  luxuriant 
pafturage,  or  has  a  greater  ftock  of  black 
cattle.  Their  rivers  have  rich  golden  fands ; 
their  coafts  have  good  pearl  fifheries;  and 
their  mines  formerly  yielded  great  quantities 
of  gold  ;  but  at  prefent  they  are  negledted  or 
cxhaufted ;  fo  that  the  principal  wealth  of 
this  kingdom  arifes  from  the  commerce  of 
Carthagena ;  and  what  treafure  is  feen  there 
is  moftly  the  return  for  European  commodi- 
ties which  are  fent  from  that  port  to  Santafe, 
7  Popayan, 
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feopayan,  and  Quito :  and  rubies  and  eme- 
raids  are  here  found  in  plenty  j  but,  the  valu^ 
of  preciqus  ftones  depending  more  on  fancy 
than  that  of  gold  or  filver,  this  trade  has  C0117 
iiderably  declinedi  ,1 

„  -This  province  has  a  very  confid6i*aDle  mare 
of -the  trade  of  Europe  5  not  only  on  accounj: 
of  tts  own  produce  and  demand,  but  becauf^ 
-all  the  intercourfe  of  Peru  and  Chili  with  Ol4 
Spain  is  carried  on  through  this  country,  for> 
as  \ye  Ijaye  mentioned,  Carthagena  fupplies. 
Its  capital  city  Panama,  is  the  great  barcadief 
jOf  the  South-Sea.  Hither  is  brought  all  the 
treafure  which  the  rich  mines  of  Peru  and 
^Chili  pay  to  the  king,  or  produce  upon  a 
private  account*"  ftlv-f-~r  — ^-t^r 'f  *. 
The  city  of  Panama  is  fituated  upon  one  of 
the  beft  harbours,  in  all  refpedts,  of  the  South- 
Seas.  Ships  of  burden  lie  fafe  at  fonie  didance 
from  the  town  ;  but  fmaller  veflels  come  up 
to  the  walls.  In  this  bay  is  a  pearl  fifhery  of 
great  value.  The  town,  one  of  the  largeft  in 
America,  is  faid  to  contain  five  thoufand 
houfcs,  elegantly  built  of  brick  and  ftone,  dif* 
^pofed-  in  a  femicircular  form,  and  enlivened 
with  the  fpires  and  domes  of  feveral  churches 
and  monafteries.  It  is  covered  on  the  land 
(i.de  with  an  agreeable  count.-/,  diverlined  with 
hills,  valleys,  and  woods.  The  town  flands 
upon  a  dry  and  tolerably  healthful  ground,  and 
Jias  a  great  and  profitable  trade  with  Peru, 
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Chili,   and  the  Weftern^caft  of  Wsi^i 
chiefly  for  provifions  of  every  fort  both  of  thfc ; 
animal  and  vegetable  kinds ;  corn,  wine,  ftigaf,  ii 
oil,  with  tallow,  leather,  and  jefuits  bark^'^ 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city  they  raife  ■, 
nothing ;  and  yet,  by  traffic  and  their  conve- 
nient fituation,  there  are  few  cities  more  abun^  ;^ 
dantly  fupplied  with  all  things  for  neceflity, 
convenience,  or  luxury.    Their  trade  with  the 
Terra  Firma  and  with  Europe  is  carried  on 
over  the  iflhmus  of  Darien,  and  by  the  river 
Chagra.  '      «%^^'*.  v,^> :,.„-■ 

w^  The  fecond  town  of  coniideration  in  Terrti 
Firma,  is  Carthagena,  which  ilands  upon  a 
peninfula,  that  inclofes  one  of  the  fafeft  and 
beft  defended  harbours  in  all  the  Spanifh  Ame- 
rica. The  town  itfelf  is  well  fortified,  and 
tuilt  after  the  elegant  fashion  of  moft  of  the 
Spanifli  American  towns,  with  a  fquare  in  the 
middle,  and  ftreets  running  every  way  regu- 
larly from  it,  and  others  cutting  thefe  at  right 
iangles.  This  town  has  many  rich  churches 
and  convents  j  that  of  the  jefuits  is  particu- 
larly magnificent.  Here  it  is  that  the  galleons 
on  their  voyage  from  Spain  put  in  firft,  and 
difpofe  of  a  confiderable  part  of  their  cargo  j 
which  from  hence  is  diftributed  to  St.  Mar- 
tha, the  Caracca's,  Venezuela,  and  moil  of 
the  other  provinces  and  towns  in  the  Terra 
Firma. 

^    ^  ^-   -      '  "^'     The 
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The  fleet  which  is  called  the  galleons  con- 
Afts  of  about  eight  men  of  war,  of  about  fifty 
guns  each,  defigned  principally  to  fupply  Peru 
with  military  ftores ;  but  in  reality,  laden  not 
pnly  with  thefe,  but  with  every  other  kind  of 
merchandize  on  a  private  account ;  fo  as  to  be 
in  b^d  condition  for  defending  themfelves,  or 
protecting  others .  Under  the  convoy  of  thefe, 
fail  about  twelve  merchant  ihips,  not  inferior 
jn  burden.  This  fleet  of  the  galleons  is  re^ 
gulated  in  much  the  fame  manner  with  th^ 
9otas,  ^nd  it  is  deftined  for  the  exclufive  com- 
merce of  Terra  Firma  and  the  Sguth-Sea,  as 
the  fiota  is  for  that  of  Mexico. 
-^  No  fooner  is  this  fleet  arrived  in  the  haven  of 
Carthagena,  thai^  exprefTes  areinimediately  dif^ 
patched  to  Porto-bello,  and  to  all  the  adjacent 
towns,  but  principally  to  Panama ;  that  they 
may  get  ready  all  the  treafure  which  is  depo- 
iited  ther^,  to  meet  the  galleons  at  Porto-bello| 
in  which  town,  (remarkable  fpr  the  goodnefs 
of  its  harbour,  which  brings  fuph  a  furprizing 
f;oncourfe  here  at  the  time  of  the  fair,  and  the 
unwholfomenefs  of  the  air,  which  makes  it  4 
defart  at  all  other  times)  all  the  perfons  con-; 
cerned  in  the  various  branches  of  this  exten-!r 
live  tfafHc  aiTemble ;  and  there  is  certainly  no 
part  of  the  world  where  bulinefs  of  fuch  great 
iniport^nce  is  negotiated  in  fo  fhort  a  time. 
For  in  about  a  fortnight  the  fair  is  over ;  dur- 
ing which  the  difplay  of  the  gold,  filver,  and 
^  •  U  3  precious 
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Precious  ftones,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  all 
the  curiofity  and  variety  of  the  ingenious  fa-r 
brics  of  Europe  on  the  other,  is  aftohifliidg. 
Heaps  of  wedges  and  ingots  of  filver  are  tum^  . 
bled  aboiit  on  the  wharfs  like  common  things. 
At  this  time  an  hundred  crowns  are  given  for 
a  poor  lodging,  a  thoufand  for  a  fhop,  and 
provifion  of  every  kind  is  proportionably  dear; 
which  may  help  us  to  fome  idea  of  the  profits  ' 
made  in  this  trade.     The  treafure  is  brought 
hither  from  Panama,    by  a  very  dangerous 
road,  upon  mules.     The  other  goods,  fugar,  v 
tobacco,  and  drugs^  are  tranfported  On  the 
river  Chaera.  ...  :  .    ■  :^.^^.. 

When  the  galkons  nave  taken  in  theif  re- 
turns, they  fteer  together  to  the  Havannji, 
which  is  the  place  of  rendezvous  of  all  the 
Ihips   popceriied  in    the   Spaniih  American  ; 
trade. 

\.  The  Havanna  is  the  capital  city  of  the 
ifland  of  Cuba,  it  is  fituated  upon  an  excellent 
iharbour  upon  the  Weftern  extremity  of  the 
ifland.  This  city  is  large,  containing  not  lefs 
than  two  thoufand  houfes,.  with  a  number  of 
phurches  and  convents ;  but  then  it  is  the  only 
place  of  confequence  upon  the  noble  ifland  of 
Cuba,  which  lies  in  the  latitude  20,  and  ex- 
tends from  Eaft  to  Weft  near  feven  hundred 
fniles  in  length,  though  in  breadth  it  is  dif- 
proportioned,  being  but  from  one  hundred 
|nd  twenty  to  feventy  miles.     However,  it 
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yields  to  no  part  of  the  Weft- Indies  in  the 
fertility  of  its  foil,  or  in  excellence  of  every 
thing  which  is  produced  in  that  climate.    But 
the  Spaniards,  by  a  feries  of  the  moft  inhu- 
man and  impolitic  barbarities,  having  exter- 
minated the  original  inhabitants,  and  not  find- 
ing the  quantities  of  gold  in  the  iflands  which 
the  continent  afforded,  they  have  left  this,  as 
well  as  Hifpaniola,  of  which  the  French  now 
pofTefs  the  greater  part,    and  Porto  Rico,   a 
large,  excellent,  and  fertile  ifland,  compara- 
tively fo  many  defarts.     The  commerce  be- 
tween thefe  iflands  and  the  Spanifh  continent,  is 
carried  on  by  the  Barlevento  fleet,  confifting  of 
fix  fhips  of  good  burthen  and  force,  who  an- 
nually make  the  tour  of  all  thefe  iflands,  and 
the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  not  only  to  carry  on 
the  commerce  between  thofe  places,  but  to 
clear  the   fea  of  pirates  and   illicit  traders. 
Now  and  then  a  regifter  fhip  from  Old  Spain 
is  bound  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  iflands.    Hi- 
therto the  Spaniards  feemed  rather  to  keep 
them,  to  prevent  any  other  nation  from  grow-^ 
ing  too  powerful  in  thofe  feas,  than  for  any 
profit  they  expedled  to  derive  from  them. 
And  it  is  pertain,  that  if  other  nations  fhould 
come  entirely  to  pofTefs  the  whole  of  the  iflands, 
the  trade  of  the  American  continent,    and 
perhaps  the  continent  itfelf,  would  be  entirely 
at  their  mercy.     However,  of  late,  the  Spa- 
niards have  taken  fome  fteps  towards  the  bet-. 
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ter  fcttlement  of  Porto  Rico.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  open  the  American  trade  to  fomc 
other  towns  in  Spain  befides  Cadiz.  They 
have  made  a  difference  in  point  of  duty  be-. 
tween  their  own  manufactures  and  thofe  of 
foreigners.  They  are,  in  fhort,  opening  their 
eyes  to  the  true  intereft  of  their  country,  and 
moving  their  handfi,  though  flowly,  to  pro- 
mote it.  '     •  ' 

About  this  time,  the  tide  of  wealth,  that 
conftantly  flowed  from  America  into  Spain, 
ran  through  that  kingdom  like  a  hafty  torrent, 
which,  far  from  enriching  the  country,  hur- 
ried away  with  it  all  the  wealth  which  it  fount) 
in  its  pafl!*age.  No  country  in  Europe  receives 
fuch  vaft  treafures  as  Spain.  In  no  country 
in  Europe  is  feen  fo  little  money.  The  truth 
is,  from  the  time  that  the  Indies  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Spain,  the  affairs  of  that  monarchy 
have  been  conftantly  going  backward.  In 
America  their  fettlements  were  carried  on 
conformably  to  that  genius,  and  to  thofe 
maxims,  which  prevailed  in  their  government 
in  Europe.  No  means  of  retaining  their  con- 
quefts,  but  by  extirpating  the  people ;  no 
ichemcs  for  the  advancement  or  trade  \  no 
attempts  at  the  reformation  of  abufes,  which 
became  venerable  in  proportion  to  the  mif- 
chicfs  they  had  fuffcred  by  them.  In  govern- 
.  ment,  tyranny 4  jn  religion,  bigotry;  in  trade, 
monopoly.    '      ' 
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When  the  Spaniards  found,  to  thejir  ambi-- 
tion  which  was  boundlefs,  that  they  had  ioine4 
a  treafure  ^yhich  was  inexhauftible,  they  ima- 
gined there  v<^as  nothing  too  vafl  for  them  to 
compafs.    They  embraced  a  thoufand  projedt^ 
at  once  j  many  of  them  noble  ones  in  theory, 
but  to  be  executed  with  different  inilruments 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  all  at  a  vaft 
expence  of  blood  and  treafure.     The  wars, 
which  were  the  refult  of  thefe  fchemes,  and 
the   Indies,   which   were  to  fupport  them, 
were  a  continual  drain,  which  carried  off  their 
people,  and  deflroyed  all  induflry  in  thofe  who 
remained.  The  treafure  which  flowed  in  every 
year  from  the  new  world,  found  them  in  debt 
to  every  part  of  the  old ;  for  to  the  reft  of  their 
revenues  they  had  forgot  to  add  that,  which 
is  a  great  revenue  itfelf,  and  the  great  fupport 
of  all  the  others,  oeconomy.     On  the  con- 
trary, an  ill  order  in  their  finances  at  home, 
and  a  devouring  ufury  abroaJ,  fwallowed  up 
all  their  treafure,  whilfl  they  multiplied  the 
pccalions  for  it.  With  the  befi  fcheming  heads 
jn  Europe,  they  were  every  where  outwitted ; 
with  the  bravefl  and  befl  difciplined  troops^ 
they  were  almoft  always  defeated ;  with  the 
greatefl  treafures,  they  were  in  want ;  and 
their  armies  were  ill  provided,  and  ill  paid. 
Irheir  friends  exhaufted  them  Iv  trade  ;  their 
enemies  by  plunder.     They  faw  new  flatcs 
arife  out  of  tne  fragments  of  their  dominions ; 

and 
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and  new  maritime  powers  ftart  up  from  the 
wrecks  of  their  navy.  In  (hort,  they  provok- 
ed, troubled,  and  enriched  all  Europe;  and 
at  laft  deiifted  through  mere  want  of  llrcngth. 
They  were  inactive,  but  not  quiet ;  and  they 
were  enervated  as  much  by  their  lazinefs  du-^ 
ring  this  repofe,  as  they  had  been  weakened 
before  by  their  ill-judged  adivity.  {rnantaft/ 
All  this  happened  in  a  country,  which  a- 
bounded  with  men  of  capacity  as  much  as  any 
ilate  in  Europe,  and  often  with  men  of  great 
capacity  at  its  head.  But  their  talents  took  a 
wrong  turn  ;  their  politics  were  always  more 
abroad  than  at  homej  more  employed  in  weak- 
ening their  neighbours,  than  in  ftrengthening 
themfelves.  They  were  wife  in  the  concerns 
of  foreign  courts ;  they  were  fatisfied  with 
being  formal  in  their  own  domeftic  bufinefsw 
They  relied  too  much  upon  their  riches  j  and 
the  whole  ftate,  being  moulded  into  a  fyftem 
of  corruption  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
things  grew  at  laft  fo  bad,  that  the  evils  them- 
felves became  a  fort  of  remedies ;  and  they 
felt  fo  feverely  the  confequences  of  their  for- 
mer conduct,  that  they  have  for  fome  years 
part:  turned  their  thoughts  into  a  very  good 
channel ;  and  they  may  in  time,  and  with  per-« 
fcverance,  rife  again,  whil/l  others  (hall  fall, 
by  adopting  the  abufcs  which  brought  them 
Xo  ruin.      "  .  > .    ^  .  ,     ..      ■  •—.:.:* 
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At  prefent  the  politics  of  Spain,  with  regard 
to  America,  feem  to  be,  to  preferve  South 
America,  and  particularly  the  navigatioh  o£ 
the  South-Seas,  as  much  as  poflible  to  them- 
felves  ;  to  deftroy  efFedlually  the  contraband 
trade,  and  to  encourage  the  export  of  their 
own  manufadtures.  Of  ustheyhavelongfhewn 
a  remarkable  jealoufy ;  a  much  greater  than  of 
the  French^  whom  they  fee  quietly  fettling 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Mexico  ;  and 
who  are  growing  certainly  in  the  Weft-Indies 
in  a  far  greater  degree  than  we  are.  I  fliall 
not  pretend  to  account  for  this  diftindion* 
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An  account  of  the  difcovery  of  Brazil,  The 
method  of  fettling  it.  Conquered  by  the 
Dutch,     Reconquered  by  the  Portuguefe, 

IT  is  very  rare  that  any  material  difcovery, 
whether  in  the  arts,  in  philofophy,  or  in 
navigation,  has  been  owing  to  efforts  made 
diredly  for  that  particular  purpofe,  and  deter- 
mined by  the  lorce  of  reafonjngs  a  priori. 
The  firft  hints  are  owing  to  accident ;  and  dif- 
coveries  in  one  kind  prefent  ihemfelves  volun- 
tarily to  us,  whilft  we  are  in  fearch  of  what 
flies  from  us  in  fome  other.  The  difcovery  of 
America  by  Columbus  was  owing  originally  to 
a  juft  reafoning  on  the  figure  of  the  earth,  tho* 
^the  particular  land  he  difcovered  was  far 
.  J I  h    :  *  enough 
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tiioUgh  from  that  which  he  foi]|;ht.  Hen: 
was  a  mixture  of  wife  deiign  and  fortunate  ac- 
cident J  but  the  Portuguefc  difcovery  of  Brazil 
may  be  coniidered  as  merely  accidental.  For 
failing  with  a  confiderable  armament  to  India^ 
by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but 
(landing  out  to  fea  to  avoid  the  calms  upon 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  the  Portuguefe  fleet  feii  in 
upon  the  continent  of  South  America.  Upon 
their  return  they  made  fo  favourable  a  report 
of  the  land  they  had  difcovered,  that  the  court 
refolved  to  fend  a  colony  thither.  And  accord- 
ingly made  their  firft  eflabliHiment ;  but  in  a 
very  bad  method,  in  which  it  were  to  be  wiihed 
they  had  never  been  imitated.  This  was  by 
banifhing  thither  a  number  of  criminals  of  all 
kinds.  This  blended  an  evil  difpofition  with 
the  firft  principles  of  the  colony,  and  made 
the  fettlement  infinitely  difficult  by  the  difor- 
ders  infeparable  from  fuch  people,  and  the  of^ 
fence  which  they  gave  the  original  inhabitants. 
This  fettlement  met  with  fome  interruption 
too  from  the  court  of  Spain,  who  confidered 
the  country  as  within  their  dominions.  How- 
ever, matters  were  accommodated  by  a  treaty, 
in  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Portuguefe 
fhould  pofTefs  all  that  tra(5t  of  land  that  lies 
between  the  river  Maranon,  or  of  the  Ama- 
zons, and  the  river  Plate. 

When  their  right  was  thus  confirmed,  the 
Portuguefe  purfucd  the  fettlement  with  great 

vigour. 
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vieour.     Large  grants  were  made  to  thofc 
wnp  were  inclined  to  become  adventurers;  and 
Jalmofl  all  the  nobility  of  Portugal  procured 
interefts  in  a  country  which  promifed  fuch  , 
great  advantages.     The  natives  were  in  moft 
parts  fubdued,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
iColony  advanced  apace.    The  crown  in  a  little 
time  became  attentive  to  fo  valuable  an  acquis 
Ution;   the  government  was  new  modelled, 
.many  of  the  exorbitants  recalled,  and  all  things 
.fettled  upon  fo  advantageous  a  footing,  that 
the  whole  fea-coaft,  upwards  of  two  thoufand 
.rmiles,  was  in  fome  meafure  fettled,   to  the 
honour  of  the  induftry  and  courage  of  the 
firft  planters,  and  infinitely  to  the  benefit  of 
;the  mother-country.     The  Portuguefe  con- 
.quefts  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  forwarded  this 
eftablifhment,  by  the  number  of  Negrpes  it 
afforded  them  for  their  works ;  and  this  was 
th«  firft  introduction  of  Negroes  into  America, 
of  which  at  prefent  they  form  a  Jarge  pajt  of 
the  inhabitants.  m?  ^~.-r-  •; 

'  In  the  very  meridian  of  their  profperity, 
when  the  Portuguefe  were  in  pofTeflion  of  fo 
cxtenfive  an  empire,  and  fo  flourifliing  a  trade 
in  Africa,  in  Arabia,  in  India,  in  the  ifl^s  of 
Afia,  and  in  one  of  the  moft  valuable  parts  of 
America,  they  were  ftruck  down  by  one  of 
thofe  incidents,  that  by  one  blow,  in  a 
critical  time,  decides  the  fate  of  kingdoms. 
Pon  Sebaftian,  one  of  their  greateft  princes, 
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ift  an  expedition  he  had  undertaken  againft  the 
Moors,  loft  his  life  j  and  by  that  accident  the 
:  Portuguefe  loft  their  liberty,  being  abforbed 
into  the  Spanifh  dominions,  li^^,,/;  ii;iix^  i..u«;; 
Soon  after  this  misfortune,  the  ftibe  yoke 
that  galled  the  Portuguefe,  grew  fo  intolerable 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands, 'that 
they  threw  it  off  with  great  f-  y  and  indigna- 
tion. Not  fatisfied  with  ere(3"'ng  themfelves 
into  an  independent  ftate;  and  lupporting  their 
independency  by  a  fuccefsful  defenfive  war, 
flu{hed  with  the  juvenile  ardor  of  a  growing 
commonwealth,  they  purfued  the  Spaniards 
into  the  remoteft  recedes  of  their  extenfive 
territories,  and  grew  rich,  powerful,  and  ter- 
rible, by  the  fpoils  of  their  former  mafters. 
Principally,  they  fell  upon  the  pciTeilions  of 
the  Portuguefe ;  they  took  almoft  all  their 
fortrefles  in  the  Eaft-Indics,  not  fufficiently 
defended  by  the  inert  policy  of  the  court  of 
Spain  J  and  then  turned  their  arms  upon  Bra- 
zil, unprotedted  from  Europe,  and  betrayed 
by  the  cowardice  of  the  governor  of  the  then 
principal  city.  And  they  would  have  overrun 
the  whole,  if  Don  Michael  de  Texeira,  the 
archbiftiop,  defccnded  from  one  of  the  no- 
bleft  families  in  Portugal,  and  of  a  ifpirit  fupe- 
rior  to  his  birth,  had  not  believed,  tnat  in 
fuch  an  emergency,  the  danger  of  his  coun- 
try fuperfeded  the  common  obligations  of  his 
profedion.    He  took  arms,  and  at  the  head  of 

1.  his 
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his  monks,  and  a  few  fcattered  forces,  put  a 
ftop  to  the  torrent  of  the  Dutch  conqueft.  He 
made  a  gallant  (land  until  fuccours  arrived ; 
and  then  refigned  the  commifTion  with  which 
the  public  necefHty  and  his  own  virtue  had 
armed  him,  into  the  hands  of  a  perfon  appoint^ 
cd  by  authority.  By  this  ftand  he  faved  feven 
of  thecaptainihips,  or  provinces,  out  of  four- 
teen, into  which  Brazil  is  divided  j  the  reft  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who  conquered 
and  kept  them  with  a  bravery  and  condudt, 
which  would  deferve  more  applaufe,  if  it  had 
been  governed  by  humanity.  ; ; ;       > 

The  famous  captain,  prince  Maurice  of 
Naffau,  was  the  perfon  to  whom  the  Dutch 
owed  this  conqueft,  the  eftablifhment  of  their 
colony  there>  and  that  advantageous  peace 
which  fecured  them  in  it.  But  as  it  is  the 
genius  of  all  mercantile  people  to  defire  a  fud- 
den  profit  in  all  their  defigns ;  and  as  this 
colony  was  not  under  the  immediate  infpec- 
tion  of  the  States,  but  fubjedt  to  the  company 
called  the  Weft-India  Company,  from  prin- 
ciples narrowed  up  by  avarice  and  mean  no- 
tions, they  grudged  that  the  prefent  profits  of 
the  colony  ftiould  be  facrificed  to  its  future 
fecurity.  They  found  that  the  prince  kept 
up  more  troops,  and  ereded  more  fortrelTes, 
than  they  thought  neceffary  to  their  fafetyj 
and  that  he  lived  in  a  grander  fr.  dinner  than 
they  thought  became  one  in  their  fervice. 
4  They 
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f  hey  imagined  that  a  little  official  oecbriomy 
was  the  priricipal  quality  iieceflary  .v^  form  a 
great  conqueror  and  politician  ^  and  thereforoii^ 
they  were  highly  difpleafed  with  their  governor 
prince  MauiicCj  whom  they  treated  in  fuch  a 
inanner  as  obliged  him  to  refign.  '  ■  ,r  ■  * - 
'  Now  their  own  fchemes  took  place.  A  re- 
dudtion  of  the  troops ;  the  expence  of  fortifi- 
cations faVed  J  the  c^harge  of  a  coiirt  retrenched; 
the  debts  of  the  company  ilri^tly  ^xadted;  their 
gains  increafed  cent;  by  cent;  and  every  thing 
flourifhed  according  to  their  beft  ideas  of  a 
flourifhihg  ftate.  But  then,  all  this  fine  fyfteiii 
in  a  fhort  time  ended  in  the  total  lofs  of  all 
their  capital,  and  the  entire  ruin  of  the  Weft- 
India  company.  The  hea*-ts  of  fubjedls  were 
loft,  by  their  penurious  way  of  dealihg  and 
the  fe verity  of  their  proceedings.  The  enertiy 
in  their  neighbourhood  was  encouraged  by 
the  defencelefs  ftate  of  their  frontiers ;  and 
isoth  operated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  Brazil 
was  reconquered  by  the  Portuguefe  j  though 
after  a  ftruggle,  in  which  the  States  exerted 
themfcl  ves  vigoroufly ;  but  with  that  aggravated 
expencci  and  that  ill  fuccefs,  which  always, 
attends  a  late  wifdom,  and  the  patching  up  of 
a  blundering  fyftem  of  condud.  A  ftanding 
leffon  to  thofe  people  who  have  the  folly  to' 
imagine  they  confult  the  happihefsof  a  nation, 
when  by  a  pretended  tendernefs  fof  fome  of 
its  advantages,  they  ncgledt  the  only  things 
Vol.  I.  X 
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that  can  fupport  jt,    t\\e  cultivating  of  the  ■> 
good  opinion  of  the  people,  and  the  keeping  , 
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^he  climate  of  Brazil, 

H  E  name  of  Brazil  was  given  to  this 
.»'  country,  becaufe  it  was  ohferved  ta  . 
abound  with  a  wood  of  that  name.  It  ex- 
tends all  along  a.  trad:  of  fine  fea  coaft  upon  ' 
the  Atlantic  ocean  upwards  of  two  thoufandt 
miles,  between  the  river  of  Amazons  on  the 
North,  and  that  of  Plate  on  the  South.  Ta 
the  Northward,  the  climate  is  uncertain,  hot> 
boifterotrs,  and  unwholelbme.  The- country,, 
both  there  and  even  in  more  temperate  parts,, 
is,  annually  overflowed.  Bat  to  the  South- 
ward beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and 
indeed  a  good  way  beyond  it,  there  is  no  part 
of  the  world  that  enjoys  a  more  ferene  and 
wholefome  air;  refrefhed  with  the  loft  breezes' 
of  the  ocean  on  one  hand,  and  the  cool  breath 
of  the  mountains  on  the  other.  Hither  feve- 
ral  aged  people  from  Portugal  retire  for  their 
health,  and  protradl  their  lives  to  a  long  and 
cafy  age.  rA  -.,^..  ,.....;    ,,     ...^;.,.' 

In  general,  the  foil  is  extremely  fruitful,, 
and  was  found  very  fufficient  for  the  comfort- 
able fubfiflence  of  the  inhabitants^  until  the 
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ttJines  of  gold  and  diamonds  were  difcovered4 
"Thefe  with  the  fugar  plantations,  occupy  fb 
many  hands,  that  agriculture  lies  neglededj 
and,  in  confequence,  Brazil  depends  upon 
Europe  for  its  daily  bread.i'^  ^  :      ?    • 

The  chief  commodities  which  this  couatry 
yields  for  a  foreign  market  are,  fugar,  tobacco, 
hides,  indigo,  ipecacuanha,  balfamofCopaibo, 
and  Brazil  wood.  As  this  laft  article  in  a 
more  particular  manner  belongs  to  this  coun- 
try, to  which  it  gives  its  name,  and  which 
produces  it  in  the  greateft  perfedlion,  it  is  not 
amifs  to  allow  a  very  little  room  to  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  it.  This  tree  generally  flourifhes  in 
rocky  and  barren  grounds,  in  v^hich  it  grows 
to  a  great  height  and  confiderable  thicknefs. 
But  a  man  who  judges  of  the  quantity  of  the 
timber,  by  the  thicknefs  of  the  tree,  will  he 
much  deceived;  for,  uponftripping  off  the  bark, 
which  makes  a  very  large  part  of  the  plant,  he 
will  find,  from  a  tree  as  thick  as  his  body,  a  log 
no  more  in  compafs  than  his  leg.  This  tree 
is  generally  crooked,  and  knotty  like  the  haw- 
thorn, with  long  branches,  and  a  fmooth 
green  leaf,  hard,  dry,  and  brittle.  Thrice  1 
year  bunches  of  fmall  flowers  fhoot  out  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches,  and  between  tha 
leaves.  Thefe  flowers  are  of  a  bright  red, 
and  of  a  fl:rong  aromatic  and  refre{hing  fmell. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  of  a  red  colour,  hard 
and  dry.  It  is  ufcd  chiefly  in  dying  red,  butf 
^    ■  X  2  -not; 
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jiot  a  red  of  the  beft  kind ;  and  it  has  fome 
place  in  medicine  as  a  flomachic  and  reflrin- 
eent. 
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*Tbe  trade  of  Brazil.      Its  intercourfe  ivitb 

'    Africa.     The  fettlement  of  the  river  Ama- 

\    zons,   and  Rio  faneiro.     The  gold  mines. 

The  commonwealth   of  the  Paulijis.      The 

diamond  mines.     ,*.  -.-,,     ... 
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/■  I  ^  H  E  trade  of  Brazil  is  very  great,  and 
*  Jl^-  ^^  increafes  every  year.  Nor  is  this  a 
wonder;  fince  they  have  opportunities  of  fup- 
plying  themfelves  vi^ith  Haves  for  their  feveral 
works,  at  a  much  eafier  and  cheaper  rate  than 
any  other  European  power,  which  has  fettle- 
ments  in  America.  For  they  are  the  only 
European  nation  which  has  taken  the  pains  to 
eftablifh  colonies  in  Africa.  Thofe  of  the 
Portuguefe  are  very  confiderable,  both  foF 
their  extent  and  the  numbers  of  their  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  of  courfe  they  have  advantages  in 
that  trade  which  no  other  nation  can  have. 
For  beiides  their  large  eftablifhment  on  the 
Weftern  fliore  of  Africa,  they  claim  the  whole 
coaft  of  Zanguebar  on  the  Eaftern  fide,  which 
m  part  they  pofTefs  j  belides  feveral  other  large 
territories,  both  on  the  coaft  and  in  the  coun-- 
fry ;  where  feveral  numerous  nations  acknow* 
3.7^  ...  ledg 
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ledge  themfelves  their  dependants  or  fubjedy. 
This  is  not  only  of  great  advantage  to  them, 
as  it  increafcs  their  fhipping  and  feamcn,  and 
ftrengthens  their  commercial  reputation,  but 
as  it  leaves  them  a  large  field  for  their  flavc 
trade  j  without  which,  they  could  hardly  ever 
fupply,  upon  any  tolerable  terms,  their  fcttle- 
ments  in  Brazil,  which  carry  oiF  fuch  num- 
bers, by  the  feverity  of  the  works  and  the  un- 
wholfomenefs  of  fome  part  of  the  climate; 
nor  could  they  otherwife  extend  their  planta- 
tions, and  open  fo  many  new  mines  as  they 
do,  to  a  degree  which  is  aftonifhing. 

I  own,  I  have  often  been  furprized,  that  our 
African  traders  fhould  chufe  fo  contra<^ed  an 
objedt  for  their  flave  trade,  which  extends  to 
little  more  than  fome  part  of  the  gold  coaft, 
to  Sierra  Leone,  and  Gambia,  and  fome  other 
inconfiderable  ports  -,  by  which  they  have  de- 
preciated their  own  commodities,  and  raifed 
the  price  of  flaves  within  th^  few  years  above 
thirty  per  cent.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered ;  as 
in  the  tradt,  in  which  they  trade,  they  have 
many  rivals ;  the  people  are  grown  too  expert, 
by  the  conftant  habit  of  European  commerce; 
and  the  flaves  in  that  part  are  in  a  good  mea- 
fure  exhaufted  j  whereas,  if  fome  of  our  vef-' 
fels  pafled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  tried 
what  might  be  done  in  Madagafcar,  or  on 
thofe  c.oafts  which  indeed  the  Portuguefe 
ghim,  but  do  not  nor  cannot  hold,  there  is 
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no  doubt  but  that  they  would  find  the  grcatecf* 
expence  and  length  of  time  in  pafling  theCape,  * 

'  or  the  charge  of  licences  which  might  be  pro-  " 
cured  from  the  Eaft-India  company,  amply  ' 
compen fated.     Our  African  trade  might  then 

=  be  coniiderably  enlarged,  our  own  manufac-««f 
tures. extended,  and  our  colonies  fupplicd  at  •  * 
an  eafier  rate  than  they  are  at  prefent,  or  are 
likely  to  be  for  the  future,  whilft  we  confine 
ourfelves  to  two  or  three  places,  which  we 

\  exhiiuft,  and  where  we  fhall  find  the  market 
dearer  every  day.    The  Portuguefc,  from  thefe 

.- fettlements  and  this  extenuve  range,   draw 

.  every  year  into  Brazil  between  forty  and  fifty 
thoufand  flaves.  On  this  trade  all  their  other 
depends,  J^nd  therefore  they  take  great  care  to 
have  it  well  fupplied,  for  which  purpofe  the 
iituation  of  Brazil,  nearer  the  coaft  of  Africa^ 
than  any  other  part  of  America,  i^  very  con-; 
venientj  and  it  co-operates  with  the  great 
advantages  they  derive  frpm  havinsr  colonies 
ip  both  places. 

'  Hence  it  is  principally,  that  Brazil  is  the 
richeft,  mpft  nouriming,  and  moft  growing 
cftablifhmcnt  in  all  America.  Their  export 
of  fugar  within  forty  years  is  grown  much 
greater  than  it  was,  though  anciently  it  made 
almoft  the  whole  of  their  exportable  produce, 
and  they  w^rc  without  rivals  in  the  trade.  It 
is  finer  in  kind  than  what  any  of  c^irs,  the 
French  or  Spanifh  fugar  plantations,  fend  us., 

Their 
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•Their  tobacco  too  is  f em^fkatly .good  ^  and 
•they  trade  very  largely  in  this  commodity  to 
•the  coaft  of  Africa,  wh'ete  they  not  only  fell 
it  diredtly  to  the  natives,  biit  fuj)piy  the-fliips 
of  bther  nations,  who  find  it  a  neceHary  ar- 
ticle to  enabje  them  to  carry  dn^the  ilavc  and 
gold  duft  tratie  t6  advantage.  The  Northern 
'and  Southern  parts  of  Brazil' abound  in  horned 
cittle;  thefe  are  hunted  for  their  hides,  of 
which  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  are  ferif 
annually  into  Europe.  '*•'•*■'?* 
*"'*'■  The  Portugtiefe  were  a  corifiderable  time 
polieired  of  their  American  empi;-e,  beforjs 
they  diftovered  the  treafures  of  gold  and  dia- 
monds, which  have  fince  made  it  fo  confider- 
•able.  After  the  cxpulfion  of  the  Dutch,  the 
■"colony  remtiihdd  without  much  attention  from 
the  court  of  Portugal;  until  in  168^,  a  minifler 
of  great  fagacity  advifed  the  then  monarch  to 
turn  his' thoughts  to  fo  valuable  and  confider- 
ablc  a  part  of  his  territories.  He  reprefentcd 
tohim,  thattheclimateintheBay  of  All-Saints, 
\vhere  the  capital  flood,  was  of  fuch  a  nature 
'as  to  deaden  the  adlivity  and  induftVy  or  the 
people;  but  that  the  Northern  and  Southern 
extremities  of  Brazil,  in  a  riibre  temperate  cli- 
mate, invited  them  to  the  cultivation  of  thq 
country.  The  advice  was  taken.  But,  becaufe 
it  was  found  that  the  irtfolencc  and  tyranny  of 
the  native  Portuguefe  always  excited  the  ha- 
tred of  the  native  Efrazilians,  and  confequently 
i)^:u-2j  X  4  obilruded 
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pbftrudted  the  fettlements,  they  were  refolved 
\o  people  the  countries,  whic;h  were  npw  the 
pbjedl  of  their  pare,  with  thofe  who  are  called 
Meftizes  j  that  is,  a  race  fprung  frpm  21  mix- 
ture of  Europeans  and  Indians,  who  they 
judged  would  behave  better;  and  who,  on 
account  of  their  conpedt^pn  ip  blood,  ^yould 
be  more  acceptable  to  the  ^ra^iliaris  on  the 
borders,  who  were  not  yet  reduced.  To  comr 
pleat  this  defign,  they  veiled  the  government 
IT\  the  hands  of  priefts,  who  a^pd  each  as  go- 
vernor in  his  own  parifti  or  diftrid;,  And 
they  had  the  prudence  to  chufe  with  great 
care  iuch  mep  as  were  proper  for  the  vvork. 
The  confequence  of  thefe  wjfe  regulations  was 
fopn  apparent  J  for,  without  noifc  or  force, 
in  fifteen  years,  they  not  only  fettled  the  fe^ 
ppaft,  but,  drawing  in  vaft  numbers  pf  the 
natives,  they  fpre?id  themfclvcs  above  an  huur 
fired  miles  mpre  ^o  the  Weftward  than  the 
Portuguefe  fettlements  had  ever  extended. 
They  opened  feyeral  mines,  which  improved 
^he  revenues ;  the  planters  were  eafy,  and  Ccy 
veral  of  the  priefls  made  no  inconfiderablQ 

fortunes,  ,  j,^       ,iu;v  :^.-3i'\ui  ^'^inra^n 

The  fame  of  thefe  new  mines  drew  toge- 
ther a  number  of  defperadoes  and  adventurers 
pf  all  nations  and  colours  ]}  who  not  agreeing 
with  thci  moderate  and  fimple  manners  pf  th? 
inhabitants  of  the  new  fettlements,  nor  readily 
iybinitting  to  any  ord^r  pf  rc(lraint  elfewhcre, 
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Retired  into  a  mountainous  paft  of  the  coun<r- 
%Ty,  but  fertile  enough,  and  rich  in  gold;  where, 
by  the  acceiTion  of  others  in  their  own  cir^ 
pumflances,  they  foon  begame  a  formidable 
and  independent  body,  and  for  a  long  time 
defended  the  privileges  they  had  afTumed  with 
great  courage  and  policy.  They  were  called 
Paulifts,  from  the  town  and  diflri^  called  St. 
Paul,  which  was  their  head-quarters,  But,  as 
this  odd  commonwealth  grew  up  in  fo  unac- 
pountable  a  manner,  fo  it  perifhed  in  a  manr 
ner  altogether  unknown  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  It  is  now  heard  of  no  longer.  The 
king  of  Portugal  is  in  full  poffcifion  of  the 
whole  country  t  and  the  mines  are  worked 
by  his  fubjctu  .:"i<  their  flaves,  paying  him 
^  fifth.  Thefe  .  ..xics  have  poured  almoft  as 
inuch  gold  into  Europe  as  the  Spanish  America 
had  of  filver. 

Not  many  years  after  the  difcovery  of  the 
sold  mii^cs,  Brazil,  which  for  a  century  had 
been  given  up  as  a  place  incapable  of  yielding 
the  metals  for  which  America  was  chiefly  va- 
lued, was  now  found  to  produce  diamonds 
too ;  but  at  firft  of  fo  unpromifing  a  nature, 
that  the  working  of  the  mines  was  forbidden 
()y  the  court  of  Portugal,  left,  without  making 
any  compenfation  by  their  number,  they 
might  depreciate  the  trade  which  was  carried 
on  in  thofe  ftones  from  Goa,  But,  in  fpite  of 
ibis  prohibition,  a  nuii>ber  w^rc  from  time  tQ 
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time  fm'd^gidd  frorrt  Brazil ;  and  fome  toh 
-©f  {uch,  great  weight,  and  high  luftre  and 
tran^tency,  thit  they  yielded  very  little  to 
the  nneft  brought  from  India.  The  court 
now  perceived  the  importance  of  the  trade, 
and  accordingly  refolved  to  permit  it,  but  un- 
der fuch  rertridtions  as  might  be  fufficiently 
beneficial  to  the  crown  and  fubjedt ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  prefervc  the  jewels  in  that 
Scarcity  which  makes  the  principal  part  of 
their  vaioe.  In  1740,  the  diamond  mines 
were  farm^ed  at  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
thoufandCrufadoes,  or  about  twenty-fix  thou- 
fand  pounds  ftcrling  annually,  with  a  prohi- 
bition againft  employing  more  than  fix  hun- 
dred flaves  at  a  time  in  the  works.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  regulation  is  not  very  ftridly 
complied  with;  the  quantity  of  diamonds  be- 
ing much  increafed,  and  their  value  of  courfe 
funk,  fince  that  time.  It  is  true,  that  diamonds 
of  the  very  firft  rank  arc  nearly  as  dear  as 
ever.  None  of  the  diamonds  of  Brazil  have 
To  high  a  luftre  as  the  firft  rate  of  Golconda ; 
and  they  have  generally  fomething  of  a  duflcy 
yellowiih  caft  5  but  they  have  been  found  of  a 
prodigious  fize.  Some  years  ago  we  had 
an  account  in  the  news  papers  of  one  fcnt  to 
the  king  of  Portugal,  of  a  fize  and  weight 
almoft  beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility;  for 
it  was  faid  to  weigh  fixtecn  hundred  carats, 
or  fix  thoufand  kwcn  hundred  and  twenty 
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Regulation  of  the  Fortuguefe  trade,     The  de* 
fcription  of  St.  Salvador,  the  capital  of  Bra-  " 
^^zil.     The  fleets  for  that  city,     Rio  Janeirc^ 
-^,md  Fernambucca,  .  .  ;   ' 

TH  E  trade  of  Portugal  is  carried  onf 
upon  the  fame  exclufive  plan,  on 
which  the  feveral  nations  of  Europe  trade 
with  their  colonies  of  America  j  and  it  mord 
particularly  refembles  the  Spanifh  method,  by  ■ 
fending  out  not  lingle  (hips,  as. the  conveni- 
ency  of  the  feveral  places  and  the  ideas  of 
tht'  European  merchants  may  diredl  j  but  by  »■ 
annual  fleets,  which  fail  at  flated  times  fron) 
Portugal, ''and  compofe  three  flotas  bound  to  ■ 
as  many  ports  in  Brazil ;  to  Fernambucca,' 
in  the  Northern  part ;  Rio  Janeiro,  at  th© 
Southern  extremity  j  and  the  Bay  of  All- 
Saints,  in  the  middle.  In  this  lad  is  the  ca- 
pital, which  is  called  St.  Salvador,  where  all 
the  fleets  rendezvous  on  their  return  to  Por-«^^ 
tugal.  This  city  commands  a  noble,  fpacious, 
and  commodious  harbour.  It  is  built  upon 
an  high  and  ftcep  rock,  having  the  fca  upon 
one  fide,  and  a  lake  forming  a  crefcent,  in- 
veiling  it  almoil  wholly*  ib  as  nearly  to  join^ 
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the  fea  on  the  other.  This  fituati^  makes 
it  in  a  manner  impregnable  by  nature;  but  they 
have  beiides  added  to  it  very  ftrong  fortifica- 
tions.  All  thefe  make  it  the  ftrongefl  place 
in  America.  It  is  divided  into  an  upper  and 
lower  town.  The  lower  confiifts  only  of  a 
ftreet  or  two,  immediately  upon  the  harbour, 
for  the  convenience  of  lading  and  unlading 
goods,  which  are  drawn  up  tc  the  higher 
town  by  machines.  The  ftreets  in  the  upper 
town  are  laid  out  as  regularly  as  the  ground 
will  admit,  and  are  handfomely  built..  They 
had  forty  years  ago  in  this  city  above  two 
thoufand  houfes,  and  inhabitants  proportion- 
able; a  fumptuous  cathedral;  feveral  magni- 
ficent churches,  and  many  convents,  well 
built  and  endowed.  The  Portuguefe  fleet 
fets  out  from  Lifbon  in  its  voyage  hither  in 
^le  month  of  February. 

I  can  get  no  accounts,  precifc  enough  to  be 
depended  upon*  of  the  towns  of  Fernambucca 
or  Parayba,  and  the  capital  of  the  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, to  enable  me  to  be  particular  about 
them.  Let  it  fuffice  that  the  fleet  for  the 
former  of  thefe  fets  out  in  March,  and  for  the 
Litter  in  the  month  of  January  ;  but  they  all 
rendezvous  in  the  Bay  of  All-Saints,  to  the 
number  of  an  hundred  fail  of  large  fliips, 
about  the  month  of  May  or  June,  and  carry 
to  Europe  a  cargo  little  inferior  in  value  to  the 
tfcaiur(:s  ot  the  flota  and  galleons.     The  gold 

alone 
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alone  amountsto  near  four  millions  fterlirjg*    ' 
This  is  not  all  cxtrafted  from  the  mines  of 
Brazil;  but,  as  they  carry  on  a  large  direct 
trade  with  Africa,  they  bring,  efpecially  from  ■ 
their  fettlement  at  Mozambique,  on  the  Eaf-  . 
tern  fide  of  that  continent,  befides  their  jdaves, 
vaft  quantities  of  gold,    ebony,    and  ivory, 
which  goes  into  the  amount  of  the  cargo  of 
the  Brazil  fleets  for  Europe.     Thofe  parts  of 
Brazil  which  yield  gold,  are  the  middle  and 
Northern  parts  on  the  Rio  Janeiro  and  Bay  of 
All-Saints.     They  coin  a  great  deal  of  gold  in 
America  -,  that  which  is  coined  at  Rio  Janeiro 
bears  an  R,  that  which  is  ftruck  at  the  Bay  is 
marked  with  a  B.     ;  «  j 

To  judge  the  better  of  the  riches  of  this 
Brazil  fleet,  the  diamonds  it  contains  mufk 
not  be  forgot.  For  if  the  mines  rented  to 
the  crown  in  the  year  1740,  at  twenty-fix 
thoufand  pounds  a  year,  it  will  be  a  very  fmall 
allowance  to  fay,  that  at  leaft  five  times  more 
is  made  out  of  them  j  and  that  there  is  re- 
turned to  Europe  in  diamonds  to  at  leaft  the 
value  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand 
pounds.  This,  with  the  fugar,  which  is 
principally  the  cargo  of  the  Fernambucca 
fleet,  the  tobacco,  the  hides,  the  valuable 
drugs  for  medicine  and  manufadtures,  may 
give  fome  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  trade, 
not  only  to  Portugal,  but  to  all  the  trading 
powers  of  Europe.     The  returns  are  not  the 
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fiftieth  part  of  the  produce  of  Portugal.  The^ 
confift  of  the  woollen  goods,  of  all  kinds,  of 
England,  France,  and  Holland;  the  linens 
and  laces  of  Holland,  France,  and  Germany} 
the  filks  of  France  and  Italy ;  lead,  tin,  iron, 
copper,  and  all  forts  of  utenfils  wrought  in 
thefe  metals,  from  England;  as  well  as  falt- 
fifli,  beef,  flour,  and  cheefe.  Oil  they  have 
from  Spain.  Wine,  with  fome  fruits,  is 
nearly  all  with  which  they  are  fupplicd  fron^ 

Portugal.       ^U':^>'^Ji:    r.K:' ■!«,  7■■•;;^:-v^■«l'i•.v,i-.  rv   ■-};?, f-iw"'?; 

Though  the  profits  in  this  trade  are  great, 
very  few  Portuguefe  merchants  trade  upon 
their  own  flocks  -,  they  are  generally  credited 
by  the  foreign  merchants,  whofe  commodities 
they  vend,  efpecially  the  Englifh.  In  (hort, 
though  in  Portugal,  as  in  Spain,  all  trade 
with  their  plantations  is  ftri<5lly  interdicted  to 
ftrangers }  yet,  like  all  regulations  that  con- 
tradict the  very  nature  of  the  objedt  they  re- 
gard, they  are  here  as  little  attended  to  as  ii\ 
Spain.  The  Portuguefe  is  only  the  truftee  and 
fadtor;  but  his  fidelity  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
Spanifh  merchant ;  and  that  has  fcarce  ever 
been  {haken  by  any  public  or  private  caufe 
whatfoever.  A  thing  furprifing  in  the  Portu- 
guefe ;  and  a  ftriking  inftance  amongft  a  peo- 
ple fo  far  from  remarkable  for  their  integrity, 
of  what  a  cuftom  originally  built  upon  a  few 
examples,  and  a  confequent  reputation  built 
u;  n  that,  will  be  able  to  effcft  in  a  fucccflioa 
7  of 
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of  inen  of  very  djiFerent  natm-al  c^ara^rs 
aiid  morals.     And  fo  different  is  tj^e,  ipirit  of  • 
comra^rcial  Ijonefty  from  that  of  ji^ftice,  a^ 
it  is  an  indepe,nde|i^  viftue,    and  iniiuencqs, 
tjie  heart. 

The  iEnglifli  at  prefent  are  the  moil  jnte-* 
refted,  both  in  the  trade  of  Portugal  for  home , 
cpnfumption,  and  of  what  they  wan^  for  thp 
life  of  the  Brazils.  And  they  deferve  to  be 
moft  favoured,  as  well  from  the  fervices  they 
have  always  done  that  crown,  and  from  the 
stipulations  oftreaties,  as  from  the  confideration 
that  no  other  people  confunaes  fo  much  of  the 
products  of  Portugal.  However,  partly  from 
our  own  fupinenefs,  partly  from  the  policy  and 
alftivity  of  Frai.ce,  and  partly  from  the  fault 
of  the  Portuguefe  themfelves,  the  French  have 
become  very  dangerous  rivals  to  us  in  this, 
as  in  mofl  other  branches  of  our  trade.  Jt  ia 
tf  ue,  though  tlie  French  have  ac^vanced  fo  prp- 
digioully,  and  there  is  a  fpirit  of  induftry 
and  commerce  raifed  in  moft  countries  in  Eu- 
rope, our  exports  of  manufactures,  or  natural 
products,  have  by  no  means  leffened  within 
thefe  laft  forty  years  ;  which  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  extending  of  our  own,  and  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguefe  colonies,  which  in- 
creafes  the  general  demand.  But,  though  it  be 
true,  that  we  hive  rather  advanced  than  de- 
clined in  our  commerce  upon  the  whole,  yet 
we  ovi|;ht  to  take  great  care  not  to  be  deceived 
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by  this  appearance.  For  if  we  have  hot  likc4 
wife  advanced  in  as  great  a  proportion  to  what 
we  were  before  that  period^  attd  to  our  means 
fince  then,  as  our  neighbours  have  done  iii 
proportion  to  theirs,  as  I  apprehend  we  have 
not,  then,  I  fay,  we  have  comparatively  de- 
x^lined  ;  and  ftiail  never  be  able  to  preferve  that 
diiiinguifhed  rank  of  the  firft  commercial  and 
maritime  power  in  Europe^  tlrtte  muft  be  ef-; 
fential  to  preferve  us  in  arty  degree,  either  of 
commerce  or  power.  For  if  any  other  power,- 
of  a  more  extenfive  and  populous  territory  thail 
ours,  fliould  come  to  rival  us  in  trade  and  wealth,- 
he  muft  come  of  neceffity  to  give  law  to  us  irt 
..whatever  relates  either  to  trade  or  pdicy.* 
Notwithftanding  that  the  want  of  Capacity 
in  the  minifters  of  fuch  a  poWer,  or  the  indo- 
lence of  the  fovereign,  may  protract  the  evil 
for  a  time,  it  will  certainly  be  felt  in  the  end,- 
and  will  ftiew  us  demonftratively,  thdiigh  toof 
late,  that  we  muft  have  a  great  fuperioi'ity  in 
trade,  not  only  to  ourfelves  formerly,  but  tof 
our  neighbours  at  prefent,  to  have  any  at  all 
which  is  likely  to  continue  with  us  for  a  long^ 
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^i6^  charaSter  of  the  American  Portuguefe.    T^be^ 
Jiate  of  the  Negroes,     Xhe  government » 
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and  cuftoms  of  the  Portuguefe  in  Ame 
is  very  far  from  being  favourable  to  that  peo- 
ple. They  are  reprefented  as  a  people  at 
once  funk  in  the  moft  effeminate  luxury,  and 
pradtifing  the  moft  defperate  crimes.  Of  a 
cJifTembling  hypocritical  temper  ^  of  little  ho- 
nefty  in  dealing,  or  Sincerity  in  converfation  5 
lazy,  proud,  and  cruel.  They  are  poor  and 
penurious  in  their  diet,  not  more  through 
neceflity  than  inclination.  For,  like  the  in- 
habitants of  moft  Southern  climates,  they 
are  much  more  fond  of  fl^ow,  ftate,  and  at- 
tendance, than  of  the  joys  of  free  fociety 
and  the  fatisfaftjpn  'of  a  good  table,  Yet 
their  feafts,  feldQin'irflde,  are  fijmptuot^  to 
extravagance.      '  "^  '"'  ''  '  -'^^^^j-*: 

The  luxury,  indolence,  pride,  and  cruelty 
of  the  mafters  has,,  amongft  other  caufes, 
been  very  juftly  attributed  to  their  being 
bred  up  amongft  flaves,  having  every  bufineis 
entirely  done  by  fuch  ;  and  to  their  being 
permitted  to  keep  a  prodigious  number  of 
Negroes,   not  for  their  field  work,  nor  for 
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domeftjc  employments,  but  merely  to  wait 
upon  them,  and  to  form  their  train.  Thefe 
become  more  corrupted  than  their  mafters, 
who  make  them  the  inftrumcnts  of  their 
crimes  ^  and,  giving  them  an  unbounded  and 
fcandalous  licence,  employ  them,  whenever 
they  want  to  terrify  or  revenge,  as  bullies  and 
afl'affins.  And  indeed  nothing  can  be  con^ 
ceived  more  fit  to  create  the  worft  diforders, 
than  the  unnatural  juncftion  of  flavery  to  idle- 
nefs  and  a  licentious  way  of  living.  They 
are  all  fufFered  to  go  armed,  and  there  are  vaft 
numbers  who  have  merited  or  bought  their 
freedom  j  and  this  is  fuffered  in  a  country 
where  the  Negroes  are  ten  to  one. 

But  this  pidture,  perhaps  too  highly  co^ 
loured  for  thofe  whom  it  is  intended  to  repre^ 
fent,  is  by  no  means  applicable  to  all  the  Por-r 
tuguefe  of  Brazil,  Thofe  by  the  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  in  the  Northern  captainships,  are  not  near 
fo  effeminate  and  corrupted  as  thofe  of  the  Bay 
pf  All-3aints,  which,  being  in  aclimate  favour- 
able to  indolence  and  debauchery,  the  capital 
city,  one  of  theoldeft  fettlements,  is  in  4II  r^- 
fpedts  worfe  than  any  of  the  others. 

The  government  of  Brazil  is  in  the  vice- 
roy, who  refides  at  St.  Salvador.  He  has 
two  councils,  one  for  criminal,  the  other 
for  civil  affairs  j  in  both  which  he  prefides, 
But,  to  the  infinite  prejudice  of  the  fettle- 
fpeqt?   all  the  delay,   chicanery,  multiplied 
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expences  incident  to  dre  vrddk  part  of  tH6 
law,  and  praiftifed  b^r  the  moft  corfupted 
lawyers,  floiirifh  here ;  at  the  fanne  time  thalf 
juflice  is  fo  lax,  that  the  gredftefl  crimes  ofteb 
pafs  with  impunity.  Formerly  the  judges  , 
could  not  legally  punifli  any  Poftuguefe  witb 
death.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine^ 
how  much  a  licence  in  fuch  a  country  muft 
have  contributed  to  a  corruption,  that  it 
may  be  the  bufinefs  of  fucceffions  of  good 
magiftrates,  and  ages  of  good  difcipline,  to 
reftore  to  foundnefs.  Upon  the  river  of  Ama- 
zons, the  people,  who  are  moftly  Indians 
and  reduced  by  the  priefts  fent  thither,  are 
ilill  under  the  government  of  thefe  paftors. 
The  feveral  divifions  of  this  country  are  called 
miffions. 

As  the  Portuguefe  have  been  once  difpof- 
feffed  of  this  country  by  the  Dutch,  and 
once  endangered  by  the  French,  their  mif- 
fortunes  and  dangers  have  made  them  wife 
enough  to  take  very  efFedtual  meafures  for 
their  future  fecurity.  St.  Salvador  is  a  very 
ftrong  fortification  j  they  have  others  that  arc 
not  contemptible ;  befides  a  good  number  of 
European  regular  troops,  of  which  there  are 
two  regiments  in  St.  Salvador.  The  militia 
too  is  regimented,  amongft  whom  they  reckon 
fome  bodies  of  Indians,  and  free  Negroes; 
and  indeed  at  prefent  Brazil  feems  to  be  in  as 
Jittl^  danger  as  the  fettlements  of  any  pewer 
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of  Ametica,  hot  only  from  their  own  internal 
ftrength,  their  remotenefs^  and  the  intolerable 
heat  and  unhealthinefs  of  a  great  part  of  the 
clin:iate,  but  frqcl  the  interefl  that  mod  of 
theilates  in  Europe,  wh6  are  concerned  in  that 
trade,  have  to  keep  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Portugucle.-  ^i ij,HHa--  imi:- &t ^n  Iwa-  -:uT0J£^ • 
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